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If ihe merit of a Work may be estimated from the universality of its recep 
tion, I'lutai oil’s Lives have a claim to the first lionours of Jalerature. No 
book has been more generally sought after, or read with greater avidity. 
It was one of the first that were brought out of the retreats of the learned, 
and translated into the modern languages. Amiot, Abbe of Jlellozanc, 
published a French translation of it in the reign of Henry II.; and from 
that work it was translated into English in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shakspeare much learning, 
that he availed himself of the last-mentioned translation ; but they seem to 
forget that, in order to support their arguimcnts of this kind, it is necessary 
for them to prove that Plato too was translated into linglish at the same 
time; for the celebrated soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,’^ is taken almost 
verbatim from that philosopher ; yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those limes. 

Amiot was a man of great industry and considerable learning. He 
sought diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for those Lives of 
Plutarch which are lost ; and though his search was unsuccessful, by meeting 
with a variety of MSS., and .comparing them with the printed copies, he 
was enabled in many places to rectify the text. This was a very essential 
circumstance ; for few ancient writers had suffered more than Plutarch from 
the carelessness of printers and transcribers; and, with all his merit, it was 
his fate for a long time to find no able restorer. The schoolmen despised 
his Greek because it had not the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terseness 
of Aristophanes. Amiot’s translation was published in the year 1558 ; but 
no reputable edition of the Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris 
in 1624, which, though drawn from an imperfect text, passed through 
many editions, till Dacieif under better auspices, attempted a new one, 
which he executed with great elegance and tolerable accuracy. The text 
he followed was not correct, for the London edition of Plutarch was not 
then published. The French language being the fashionable language of 
almost every Court in Europe, Dacier’s translation came not only into the 
libraries, but into the hands of men. Plutarch was universally read, and 
no book in those times had a more extensive sale, or went through a greatet 
number of impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself, in 
one respect, with great happiness. He had carefully followed that rule, 
which no translator ought ever to lose sight of—tlie great nile of humouring 
the genius and maintaining the structure of his own language. He fre- 
quently broke the long and embarrassed periods of the Greek; and by 
dividing and shortening them, he gave them greater perspicuity and more 
^^ovement. Yet still he was faithful to his original; and where 



did not mistake liim, which indeed he seldom di^, conveyed his ideas with 
clearness. lie enriched fhis translation with a variety of explanatory notes. 
There are so many readers who have no competentricquaintance with the 
customs of antiquity, the laws of the anment states, / le ceremonies of their 
religion^ and the remote and minuter paits of their liatory and genealogy, 
that, ti nave an account of lliese matters ever befi e the eye, and to travel 
witli a guide who is ready to describ to us every (J >ject we are unacquainted 
with, is a privilege equally convenient and agioeal»l(‘. But here the anno- 
tator ought to have slopped. Wien examples aie placed before them, they 
will not fail to make right inferences; but if those aic made for them, the 
didactic aii of information destroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutaich, which was professedly 
taken from Amiot’s French, no other appealed tilJ the time of Diyden, who 
was prevailed upon, by his necessities, to head a company of translators, 
and to lend the sanction of his glorious name to a ti-an.slation of riutai/Ch, 
written, as he himself acknow ]«‘t1ges, by almost as many bands as there 
W'ere lives. That this motle) woik was full of cnors, inecpialitics, and 
inconsistencies, is not in the least to be wondered at. Indeed, their task 
was not easy. To translate rintarch undei any ciirumstanccs could re^piire 
no ordinary skill in the language and antiquities of Greece; but to attempt 
it whilst the text was in a depraved slate, unsettled and unrecliflcd, abound- 
ing with errors, misnomers, and tianspositions — this required much greater 
abilities than fell to the lot of that body of ti an slaters in general. But the 
diversities of style were not the greatest fault of this strange translation. 
It was full of the grossest errors. Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness 
or negligence on the other, had filled it with ab‘^l^ dities in c\ery Life, and 
inaccuracies in almost every page. The language in general was insup- 
portably tame, tedious, and cmbairassed. The peiiods had no harmony; 
the phraseology had no elegance, no sjmit, no precision. Yet this is the 
last translation of Plutarch’s Lives that has appeared in the English Ian* 
guage, and the only one that is now read. When Lacier’s tianslation came 
abroad, the proprietor of Dry den’s copy in 1727 endeavoured to repair it 
by a mean recourse to the labours of Dacrer, 

Thus the English Plutarch’s Lives, at fast so heter*ogeneous and absurd, 
received but little benefit from this svhimsical it ))aratiuri. Dacier’s best 
notes were, indeed, of some value; but the patchwork alterations the 
editors had drawn from his translation, made iheri book appear still like 
Otway’s Old Woman, whose gown of nrany colours spoke “variety of 
wret ” 

This translation continued in the same form iip^vards of thirty years, 
But in the year 1758 the proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities to give 
it a second purgation. He rectified a multituue of errors, and in many 
places endeavoured to mend the miserable language. Two of the Lives 
he translated anew; and this he executed in such a manner, that, had he 
done the whole, the present translators would never have thought of the 
undertaking. But two Lives out of fifty made a very small part of this 
great work ; and though he rectified many errors in the old translation, yet, 
where almost everything was error, it is no wonder if many escaped him. 
In the course of our Notes we had rcmaiked a great number; but, appre- 
hensive that such a continual attention to the faults of a former translation 
might appear invidious, we expunged the greatest part of the remarks, and 
suffered such only to remain as might testify the piopriety of our present 
undertaking. Besides, though the ingenious reviser of the edition of 1758 
might repair the language where it was most palpably deficient, it was im* 
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jkbssible for him to alter tlie cast and complexion of rfe whole. It would 
still retain its inequalities, its tameness, and InAvy march ; its mixture of 
idioms, and the irteome train of far-connected periods. These it still 
retains; and after .ft the openfions it^has gone through, remains “like 
some patch’d dogholfteked with ends of walU” ^ ^ ^ 

In this vi^w of tiling, the necessity of^ new translation is obvfcus, and 
the hazard does not ^^ear to be great. With such competitors for the 
public favour, the contest has neither glory nor danger attending it. But 
the labour and attention necessary, as well to seewe as to obtain that favour, 
neither are nor ought to be less. And with whatever success the present 
translators may be thought to have executed their undertaking, they will 
alw^ays at least have the merit of a diligent desire to discharge tins public 
duty faithfully. Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them erroneous, 
they have spared no pains and neglected no means in their power to rectify 
it% Sensible that the great art of a translator is to prevent the peculiarities 
of his author’s lan^uagf* from stealing into his own, they have been particu- 
larly attentive to this poir\t, and have generally endeavoured to keep their 
English unmixed with Greek. At the same time it must be observed that 
there is frequently a great similarity in the structure of the two langimges ; 
yet that resemblance, in some instances, makes it the more necessary to 
guard against it on the whole. This care is of the greater consequence, 
because Plutarch’s Lives generally pass through the hands of young people, 
who ought to read their own language in its native purity, unraixed and 
untainted with the idioms of diflerent tongues. For their sakes too, as well 
as for the sake of readers of a different class, we have omitted some passages 
in the text, and have only signified the omissions by asterisks. Some, 
perhaps, may censure us for taking too great a liberty with our author in 
this circumstance. However, we must beg leave in that, instance to abide 
by our own opinion ; and sure we are that we should have censured no 
translator for the same. Could everything of that kind have been omitted 
we should have been still less dissatisfied ; but sometimes the chain of the 
narrative would not admit of it, and the disagreeable parts were to be got 
over with as much decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, it is more than probable 
iliat we may sometimes be mistaken in the military terms. We have 
endeavoured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as possible, and to 
acquaint ourselves with this kind of knowledge as well as oui situations 
would permit; but we will not promise the reader that we have always 
succeeded. Where something seemed to have fallen out of the text, or 
where the ellipsis was too violent for the forms of our language, we have 
not scrupled to maintain the tenor of the narrative, or the chain of reason, 
by such little insertions as%ppeared to be necessary for the purpose. These 
short insertions we at first put between hooks; but as that defomied the 
page, without answering any material purpose, we soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch, and the learned, we 
flatter ourselves, will not think them too great. Yet there is one more, 
which, if we could have presumed upon it, would have made his book 
infinitely more uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw out of 
the text into the notes those tedious and digressive comments that spoil the 
beauty and order of his narrative, mortify the expectation frequently when 
it is most essentially interested, and destroy the natural influence of his story 
by turning the attention into a different channel, Eveiy reader of Plutarch 
must have felt the pain of these unseasonable digressions ; but we could not, 
upon our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 
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In the Notes we havet'proseduted these sevci^i intentions. We liav6 
endeavoured to bring the English readc;- acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman antiquities; where Plutarch had%omitted anjthing remarkable in 
the Lives, ^o supply it from other^authors, and to mspe his book in some 
measurer a general history of tW periods under his pjfi. In the Notes, too, 
we have assigned reasons for it, wh^e we have tyfered from the former 
translators. 

This part of our work i^ neither wholly borrowed nor altogether original. 
Where Dacier or other annotators offered us any thing to the purpose, wc 
have not scrupled to make use of it ; and to avoid the endless trouble of 
citations we make this acknowledgment once for all. The number of 
original notes the learned reader will find to be very considerable ; but there 
are not so many notes of any kind in the latter part of the work, because 
the manners and customs, the religious ceremonies, laws, state-ofhees, yid 
forms of government, among the ancients, being exiilained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of information. 

Four of Plutarch’s Parallels are supposed to be lost : those of Themis- 
toclcs and Camillus ; Pyrrhus and Marius; Phocion and Cato; Alexander 
and Cresar. These Dacier supplies by others of his own composition, but 
so dilferent from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be incor- 
porated with his works. 

The necessary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of Mone 3 r, 
Weights and Measures, and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
translation ; of which we may truly say, that it wants no other advantages 
than such as the Translators had not power to give. 
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As, in the progress of life, we first pass 
through scenes of innocence, peace, and 
fancy, and afterwards encounter the vices 
and tUsorders of society ; so we sliall liere 
amuse ourselves a while in the peaceful 
solitude of tlie philosuiiher, before we pro- 
ceed to those more animated, but less 
pleasing objects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher’s life 
be less instructive than his labours. If the 
latter teach us how great vices, accompanied 
with gieat abilities, may tend to the rum 
of a stale ; if they inform us how Ambition 
attended with magnanimity, how Avarice 
dheeted by political sagacity, how Envy 
anil Revenge, armed witli personal valour 
and popular sufiiiort, will destroy the most 
sacred establishments, aud break through 
every barrier of human repose and safety ; 
Uie former will convince us that equanimity 
is more desirable than the highest piivileges 
of mind, and that the most distinguished 
situations in life are less to be envied tlian 
those quiet allotments, where Science is the 
support of Virtue. 

Pin^ and Epaminondas had, long be- 
fore Putarch’s time, redeemed in some 


measure the credit of Bucotia, and rescued 
the inhabitants of tint country from the 
proverbial imputation of stupidity. When 
Plutarch appealed, he confirmed the repu- 
tation it had recovered He shewed that 
genius is not the growth of any particular 
soil ; and that its cultivation requires no 
pecuILir <}ualities of climate. 

Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia, between 
Phocis ami Attica, had the honour to give 
him birth. This jilace was remarkable for 
nothing but the tameness and servility of 
its inhabitants, whom Antony’s soldiers 
made beasts of burthen, and obliged to 
carry their corn upon their shoulders to the 
coast. As it lay between two seas, and 
was partly shut up by mountains, the air, 
of course, was heavy, and truly Boeotian. 
But situations as little favoured by nature 
as Chwronea have given birth to the 
greatest men ; of which the celebrated 
Locke and many others are instances, 

Plui.uch himself acknowledges the stu- 
pidity of the Vtieotiaiis in general ; but he 
imputes it rather to their diet than to their 
air: for, in his 'Preatise on Animal Food, 
he iuLimates that n gross indulgence in that 
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aiticle, which was Usual with^is country- I Thif modeuof punishment in our public 
men, contributes greatly to obscure tljc 1 schools is one of the worst remains of bar- 
intellectual faculties. fe ^ j barLsm that prevails among us. Sensible 

It is not easy to ascerilin in what i minds, however volatile and inattentive in 

he was bom. Ruauld pl^es it about the \ eany yejtrs, may be drawn to their duty by 
middle of the reign of CMudius ; others, > means, which shame and feafif'cT^' a more 
towards the end of it, \. J liberal nature than those of corporal punish- 

Plutarch says, that he studied Philosophy ] ‘ ment will supply. Where there is but little 
under Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero sensibility, the effect which that mode of 
made his progress into Greece. This, we 1 punishment|^roduces is not more happy, 
know, was in the twelfth year of that Em- } It destroys mat little, though it should be 
' peror's reign, in the consulship of Paulinus | the first care and labour of the preceptor 
Suetonius and^ Pontius Telesinus, and i to increase it. To beat the body is to de- 
year of Olympiad an, a.d. 66. Dacier j ba'-c the mind. Nothing so soon or so 
observes that Plutarch must have been i totally abolishes the sense of shame ; and 
seventeen or eighteen at least, when he 1 yet that sense is at once the best preserva- 
was engaged in the abstmse studies of | live of virtue, and the greatest incentive to 
philbsophy ; and he therefore fixes his birth every species of excellence, 
about five or six years before the death of j Another princijial advantage which the 
Claudius. Tills, however, is bare supposi- - ancient mode of the Greek education gave 
tion. The youth of Greece studied under its pupils, was their early access to every 

the philosophcis very early; for their branch of philosophical learning. They 

works, with those of the jioets and rheto- did not, like us, employ their youth in the 

ricians, formed their chief course of dis- acquisition of words— they wete engaged 

cipline. in pursuits of a higher nature —in acquiring 

Hut to determine whether he was born the knowledge ot things. They did not, 

under the reign of Claudius, or in the early like us, spend seven or ten years of 

E art of Nero's reign (which we the rather schohistic labour in making a general 

elieve, as he says himself, that he was acquaintance with two dead languages, 

very young when Nero entered Greece), Those years were employed in the study 

to make it clearly understood whether he of nature, anu in gaining the elements of 

studied at Delphi at lo or at i8 years of philosophical knowledge from her original 

age, is of much less consequence than it is economy and laws, 

to know by what means, and under what The way to mathematical and philoso- 
auspices, he acquired that humane and phical knowledge was indeed much more 
rational philosophy which is distinguished easy among the ancient Greeks than it can 
in his works. ^ ever be with us. 'Those, and every other 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of science, are bound up in terms which we 

him we know little. He mentions a sjingu- can never understand precisely till we be- 

lar instance of his manner of correcting his come acquainted with the languages from 

pupils. ^ which they are derived. Pluttirch, when 

Our master (says he) having one day he learned the Roman language, which 

observed that we had indulged ourselves was not till he wa.s somewh.at advanced in 

too luxuriously at dinner, at his afternoon life, observed that he got the knowledge of 

lecture ordered his freedman to give his words from his knowledge of things. Hut 

own son the discipline of the whip in our we lie under the necessity of reversing his 

presence ; signifying at the same time that method ; and before we can amve at tlie 

he suffered this punishment because he knowledge of things, we must first labour 

ccmld not eat his victuals without sauce, to obtain the knowledge of words. 

The philosopher all the while had his eye However, though the Greeks had access 
upon us, and we knew well for whom this to science without the acquisition of other 

example of punishment was intended.” languages, they were, nevertheless, suffici- 

This circumstance shows, ar least, that cntly alien live to the cultivation of their 

Ammonius was not of the school of Epi- own. Philology, after the mathematics 

curus. The severity of his discipline, m- and philosophy, was one of their principal 

deed, seems rather of the Stoic cast ; but studies ; and they applied themselves con- 

it IS most probable that he belonged to the siderably to critical investigation. 

Academicians ; for their schools at that A proof of this we find in that Disserta- 
time had the greatest reputation in Greece. tion which Plutarch hatli given us on the 

^ It was a happy circumstance in the dis- word ei, engraved on the Temple of Apollo 

aphne of those schools that the parent only at Delphi. In this tract he introduces the 

the power of corporal punishment : the scholastic disputes, wherein he makes a 

rod and the ferula were snatched from tlie principal figure. After giving us the vari- 

hand of the petty tyrant : his office alone ous significations which others assigned to 

was to inform the mind; he had no this word, he adds his own idea of it ; and 

authority to dastardize th^p spirit : he had that is of some consei^uence to us, because 

no power to extinguish the generous flame it shews us that he was not a polytheist 

of freedom, or to break down the noble in- “ ci says he, T/tmi art / as if it were it kv 

dependency of soul, by the slavish, debas- Thou art one. I mean not in the aggre’ 

mg, and degrading application of the rod. gale sense, as we say, one army or one 
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body of men composed of many individuels ; 
but that which c\is>ts dutinctlj^must neces- 
sarily be one ; and the very idea of Being 
implies individuality. One is that which 
is a simple Being, free from mixture i-ad 
composition To be one, therefore, in.this 
sense is insistent only with a nature entire 
in its first principle, and incapable of al- 
teration or decay." 

So far wc are perfectly satisfied with 
Plutarch's creed, but not \\ ithSkis ctiticism. 
To suppose that the word h should sit^uify 
the existence of' one God only, is to ha/aid 
too much upon conjecture ; and the whole 
tenor of the Heathen theology makes 
against it. 

Nor can we he better pleased with the 
other interpi etatiuns of this celebrated word. 
We can never suppose that it barely signi- 
fied if I intimating thoreliy, tliat the busi- 
ness of those who visited tlie tcrnjile w.is 
inquiry, and that llicy came to ask tlie 
Deity //such events should come to pass. 
This construction is too much forced ; 
and it would do as well, or even better, 
were the u interpreted, if yoyx make large 
presents to the God, if you pay tlie 
priest. 

Were not this inscription an object of 
.altc’iri n anv'rg tlie learned, we should not 
Ai I'.i^ oi'i.iui period of time have thought 
it woith mentioning, otherwise th.an as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutaich's 
education. But as a .single word inscribed 
on the Temple of Apollo^ at Delphi, cannot 
but be matter of curiosity w'ith those who 
carry their enquiiie.s into remote antiquity, 
we shall not scruple to add one moie to the 
other couiectures concci ning it. 

We will suppose, then, that the H was 
here uscil, in the Ionic dialect, for ittfe, / 
ti'is/t. This perfectly expressed the state 
of mind of all that entered the temple on 
the business of consultation ; and it miglit 
be no less eiiijihatical in the Greek than 
Virgil's Quangttam O / w'as in the Latin, 
If carry this conjecture faither, and 
think it probable that this word might, tvs 
the initial word of a celebrated line in the 
third book of the Odyssey, stand there to 
signify the whole line, we shall reach a 
degree of probability almost bordering on 
certainty. The ver.se we allude to this ; 
“0 that the Gods would empower me to 
obtain my wishes!" What prayer more 
proper on entering the temples of the Gods, 
particularly with the view of consulting 
them on the events of life. 

If It should be thought that the initial 
word is insufficient to represent a whole 
verse, we have to answer, that it was agree- 
able to the cu.stom of the ancients. 'I'hey 
not only conveyed the sense of particular 
verses by their initial word.s, but frequently 
of large passages by the miotation of a 
single line, or even of half a line ; some in- 
stances of which occur^ in the following 
Lives. The reason of this is obvious. The 
Dtorks of their best poets were almost uni- 
versally committed to memory; and the 


smallest qu6<l*.tion was sufficient to convey 
the sense df a whole passage. 

<These observadons are matters of mere 
ciifco.sity, indcei^ but they have had their 
use : for they h»e natuially jKiinted out to 
us another inst^ce of the excellence of that 
education whj#i foimed our young philo- 
sopher. 'riiivw'as the improvement of the 
memory, by means of exercise. Mr. Locke 
has justly, though obviously enough, ob- 
served, that nothing so much strengthens 
thi.s faculty as the employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education must have 
had a wondciful cfTect in this case. The 
continual exercise of the memory, in laying 
up tlie^ treasures of their poets, the precepts 
of their philosophers, and tlie problems of 
their mathematicians, must have giv^^ it 
that mechanical iiow'cr of retention, which 
notliing could easily escape. 'I'hus Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24) tells us of a 
Greek called Charnudas, who could repeat 
from mernery the contents of the largest 
lihr.iry. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from 
this exercise appear in every part of his 
works. As the writings of jiocts lived in 
his memory, they were ready for use and 
application on every apposite occasion. 
They were always at hand, either to con- 
firm the sentiments and justify the piin- 
cijilcs of his heroes, to support his own, or 
to illustrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory, too, 
he was enabled to write a number of co- 
temporary Lives, and to as.sign to each 
such a portion of busines.s in the general 
transact lon.s of the tiiiie.s, as might be suffi- 
cient to delineate the character, without re- 
peated details of the same actions and 
ncgoti.'itioii.s. This made a very difficult 

art of his work ; and he acquitted himself 

ere with great management and address. 
Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the 
same circumstances in cotemporary Lives ; 
but it was hardly avoidable. 

But though an improved memory might, 
in this respect, be of service to him, as un- 
doubtedly it was, there were others in 
which it w'as rather a disadvantage. By 
trusting too inucli to it, he has fallen into 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies, whore he 
was profeSlfedly drawing from preceding 
W’rilers ; and we have often been obliged to 
rectify his mistakes, by consulting those 
authors, because he would not be at the 
pains to consult them himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be .said to be- 
long to any sect of philosophers, his educa- 
tion, the rationality of his principles, and 
the modesty of his doctrines, would incline 
us to place him with the latter academy. 
At least, when he left his master Ammonius, 
and came into society, it is more than 
probable that he ranked particularly with 
tliat sect. ^ ^ 

His writings, however, funiisli us with 
many reasons for thinking ih.ai he after- 
wards became a cituen of the philosophical 
world. He appears to have examined 
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every sect with a calm and jrnprejudiced 
attention ; to have selected what he found 
of use for the purposes of virtue and hapiM- 
ness ; and to have left |the rest for fie 
portion of those whose nwowness of mmd 
could think either sciencJ^r felicity con- 
fined to any denomination ^men. 

From the Academicians^e took their 
modesty of oi>inion, and left them their 
ori|iinat scepticism : he borrowed their 
rational theology, and gave up to them, in 
a great measure, their metaphysical re- 
finements, together with their vain, though 
seductive, enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics he walked in search 
of natural science and of logic ; but, satis- 
fied with whatever piactical knowledge 
might be acquired, he left them to vireani 
ove^the hypothetical part of the fon.'cr, 
and to chase the shadows of reason throug.h 
the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics he was indebted for the 
belief of a particular Providence ; but he 
could not enter into their idea of future 
rewards and punishments. He knew not 
how to reconcile the present agency of the 
Supreme Being with liis judicial character 
hereafter. Nothing of Plutarch’s is now 
extant from which we can infer that he 
was acquainted with the Christian religion. 
From the Stoics, too, he borrowed the 
doctrine of foititude: but he rejected the 
unnatural foundation on which they erected 
that virtue. He went back to Socrates for 
principles whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to 
have had much intercourse, though the 
accommodating philosojiliy of Aristippus 
entered frequently into his politics, and 
sometimes into the general economy of his 
life. In the little .states of Greece, that 
philosophy had not much to do; but had 
It been adopted in the more violent measures 
of the Roman Administration, our cele- 
brated biographer would riot have had such 
scenes of blood and ruin to describe ; for 
emulation, prejudice, and opposition, upon 
whatever principles they might plead their 
apology, nrst struck out the fire that laid 
the commonwealth in ashes. If Plutarch 
borrowed anything more from Epicurus, it 
was his rational idea of enjoyment. That 
such was his idea is more than fSrobable ; 
for it is impossible to believe the tales that 
the Heathen bigots have told of him, or to 
suppose that the cultivated mind of a 
philosopher should pursue its happiness 
out of the temperate order of nature. His 
irreligious opinions he left to him, as he 
had left to the other sects their vanities 
and absurdities. 

But when we bring him to the school of 
Pythagoras, what idca^ shall we entertain 
of him ? Shall we consider him any longer 
as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
piiilosophical world ? NatUnilly benevolent 
and humane, he finds a systcTu of divinity 
and philosophy perfectly adapted to h{s 
natural sentiments. The v holc animal 
creation he had originally looked upon wiA 


aiWnstinct^e tenderness; but when th« 
amiable Pymagoras, the priest of Nature, 
in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their 
ca#ie — when he sought to soften the cruelty 
thafLma#! had exercised agalft.i #liem, by 
the nonest art of insinuating the doctrine 
of transmigration, how could the humane 
and benevolent Plutarch refuse to serve 
under this imcst of N atUre ? It was im- 
possible. lire adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis. He entered into the 
merciful scheme of Pythagoras, and, like 
him, diverted the cruelty of the human 
species by appealing to the selfish qualities 
of their nature, by subduing their pride 
and exciting their sympathy, while he 
shewed them that their future existence 
might be the condition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly 
from him in his observations on the elder 
(^to. And as nothing can exhibit a rnore 
lively picture of him than these paintings 
of his own, we shall not scruple to intro- 
duce them here. For my part, I cannot 
hut charge his using his sei-vants like so 
many beasts of burden, and turning them 
off, or selling them when they grew old, to 
the account of a mean and ungenerous 
spirit which thinks that the sole tie between 
man and man is interest or necessity. But 
goodness moves in a larger sphere than 
justice, 'i'he obligations of law and equity 
reach only to mankind, but kindness and 
beneficence should be extended to creatures 
of every .species ; and these still flow from 
the breast of a well-natured man, as streams 
that issue from the living fountain. A 
good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young, but 
when old and past service. We certainly 
ought not to treat living creatures like 
shoes or household goods, which, wlien 
worn out with use, we throw away ; and 
were it only to learn benevolence to human- 
kind, we should be merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not 
sell even an old ox that had laboured for 
me; much less would I remove, for the 
sake of a little money, a man grown old in 
my service from his usual lodgings and 
diet ; for to him, poor man ! it would be as 
bad as banishment, since he could be of no 
more use to the buyer than he was to tlie 
seller.” 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent 
philosopher 1 H ow worthy the instructions 
of the priest of Nature ! How honourable 
to that great master of truth and universal 
science, whose sentiments were decisive in 
every doubtful matter, and whose maxims 
were received with silent conviction ! 
(Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 15.) 

Wherefore should we wonder to find 
Plutarch more particularly attached to the 
opinions of this great man? Whether we 
consider the immensity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his system, the motives 
for tiiat attachment were cciually powerful. 
Pythagoras had collected all the stores of 
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human learning, and had reduced them 
into one rational and useful be ’y of science. 
Like our glorious Bacon, he led philosophy 
fojthfrom the jargon of schools, and the 
fopperies of sects. He made her what she 
was originally designed to be, the hand- 
maid of Nature ! friendly to her crea' ares, 
and faithful to her laws. Whatever know- 
ledge could be gained by human industry, 
by the most extensive intpiiry and observa- 
tion, he had eve rj' means ai ' opportunity 
to obtain. The priests of Egypt unfolded 
to him their mysteries and their learning! 
they led him through the records of the 
remotest antiquity, and opened all those 
stores of science tliat had been amassing 
through a multitude of ages. The Magi 
of Persia co-operated with the priests of 
Egypt in the instruction of this wonderful 
philosopher. They taught him those higher 
parts of science, by which they were them- 
selves so much distinguished — ^astronomy 
and the system of the universe. The laws 
of moral life, and the institutions of civil 
societies, with their several excellencies and 
defects, he learned from the various states 
and establishments of Greece. Thus ac- 
complished, when he came to dispute in 
the Olympic contests, he was considered as 
a piodigy of wisdom and learning : hut 
when the choice of his title was left to him, 
he modestly declined the appellation of a 
wise tfian, and was centented only to be 
called a l(n>cr of wisdom. (Val. Max. Ub. 
viii, cap. 7 .) 

Shall not Plutarch, then, meet with all 
imagin.ible indulgence, if, in his veneration 
for this great man, he not only adopted 
the nobler paits of his_ philosophy, hut 
(what he had avoided with legard to the 
other sects) followed him too in his eirors? 
Such, in particular, was his doctrine of 
dreams ! to which our biogr.apher, we must 
confess, has paid too much attention. Yet, 
absolutely to condemn him for this, would 
perhaps be hazarding as much as totally to 
defend him. \Ye must acknowledge, with 
the elder Pliny, Si ejrempiis agaiur^ pro- 
fee to panel ft ant (Hist. Nat. lib. x. cap. 
7 S); or, in the language of honest Sir 
Roger de Coverley, '' INIuch may be said 
on both sides.” However, if Pliny, whose 
ComijJaisancefor the credit of the marvellous 
in particular was very great, could be 
doubtful about this matter, we of little 
faith may be allowed to be more .so. Yet 
Plutarch, in his Treatise on Oracles, has 
maintained his doctrine by such powerful 
testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid 
to his veracity, some attention should be 
given to his opinion. 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in wliat 
manner he should live, the answer was that 
he should inquire of the dead. Assiduous 
and indefatigable application to reading 
made a considerable part of the Greek 
education ; and in this our biographer 
seems to have exerted the greatest industry. 
'I'he number of books he h.as quoted, to 
which he has referred, and which he 


has written, seems almost incredible, whea 
it is consideicd that the art of printing was 
not known in his time, and that the piir- 
cl'ase of manuscripts was difficult and clear. 

His family, ndeed, was not without 
wealth. In h' i Symposiacs he tells u.s, 
that it was an ent in Chteronea ; and that 
his ancestor.*-- uad been invested with the 
most consideiable ofT'cesin the magistracy. 
He mentions in particular his great-grand- 
father, Nicarchus, wliom he had trie liappi- 
ne.ss of knowing ; and relates, from his 
authority, the misfortunes of his fellow- 
ciii/ens under the severe discipline of 
Antony’s soldiers. 

His grandfather, Lamprias, he tells us, 
was a man of great eloquence, and of a 
brilliant imagination. He was distinguished 
by his merit as a convivial companion • and 
was one of those happy mortals who, when 
they sacrilice to Cacclius, are favoured by 
Meicury. His good humour and ple.a- 
santry increased with his cups; and he 
used to say, that wine had the same eflect 
upon him that fire lias on incense, which 
causes the finest and riclie.st essences to 
evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father like- 
wise, but has not given us his name. 
However, he has borne honourable testi- 
mony to his memory ; for he tells us that 
he was a learned and a virtuous man, well 
arqu.iintcd with the philo'iophy .and theo- 
logy of his lime, and conversant with the 
woiks of the }>oet 5 . Plutarch, in his 
Political PiecepLs, mentions .an instance of 
his falliei’s discretion, wliich docs him 
great honour. “1 retnemher,” .says he, 
“ that I was sent, when a very young man, 
along with another ciii/en of Chteronea, on 
an embassy to the proi onsiil. My colleague 
being by some actidf'iit obliged to stop in 
the way, 1 proceeded without him and 
executed our commission. Upon my re- 
turn to Ch.xronca, when I was to give an 
account in public of my negotiation, my 
father took me aside, and said, ‘My son, 
take care that in llie account you are about 
to give, you do not mention yourself dis- 
tinctly, but jointly wiili your colleague. 
Say not, I went ^ I spa / executed ; but 
we went, rue spake y we executed. Thus, 
though your colleague was incapable o£ 
attending you, he will share in the honour 
of your success, as well as in that of your 
appointment ; and you will avoid that envy 
which necessarily follows all arrogated 
merit.’” 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names 
were Tinpn and Lamprias. These were 
his associates in study and amusement ; 
and he ahv.ays speaks of them with pleasure 
and aflei tion. Of Timon in particular he 
says, “Though Fortune has on many oc- 
casions been favourable to me, yet I have 
no obligations to her so great as the enjoy- 
mentofmybr ilierTImon’s invariable fi iend- 
ship and kindness.” Lamprias, too, he 
mentions as inheriting the lively disposition 
and good humour of his gramlfathcr. 
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Some writers have asserted that Plu- 
tarch passed into Egypt (9ther$ allege 
that there is no authority for that asser- 
tion ; and it is true that we have no writ^n 
record concerning it Nevertheless, we 
incline to believe that he did travel into 
that country; and we found our opinion 
on the following grounds. In the first 
place, this tour was a part of liberal educa- 
tion among the Greeks; and Plutarch, 
being descended from a family of distinc- 
tion, was therefore likely to enjoy such a 
privilege. In the next place, his treatise 
of Isis and Osiris shews that he had a 
more than common knowledge of the reli- 
gious mysteries of the Egyptians; and it 
IS therefore highly probable that he ob- 
tained this knowledge by beinw ronversant • 
amemgst them. To have written a treatise 
on so abstruse a subject, without some 
more eminent advantages than other writers 
might afford him could not have been 
agreeable to the genius, or consistent with 
the modesty of Plutaich. 

However, there is no doubt at all that 
he travelled into Italy. Upon what occa- 
sion he visited that country it is not quite 
so certain ; but he probably went to Rome 
in a public capacity, on the business of the 
Chaeroneans. For, in the life of Demos- 
thenes, he tells us that he had no leisure in 
his journey to Italy to learn the liatin 
language, on the account of public business. 

As the passage here referred to affords 
us further matter of speculation for the 
life of l*Iutaich, we shall give it as we find 
it. “ An author who would write a history 
of events which haiipened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own, 
as he has his materials to collect from a 
variety of books, dispersed in different 
libraries, his first care should be to take 
up his residence in some populous town 
which h.as an ambition for literature. 'I'liei e 
he will meet with many curious and valu- 
able books; and the particulars that are 
wanting in writers, he may, upon inquiry, 
be supplied with ,by those who have laid 
them up in the faithful repository of memoiy. 
This will pi event his work from being 
defective in any malerfel point. As to 
myself, 1 live in a little town ; and I choose 
to live there, lest it sliould become still 
less. When I was in Rome,^and other 
parts of It;ily, I had not leisure to study 
the Latin tongue, on account of the public 
commissions with which 1 was charged, 
and the number of people who came to be 
instructed by me in philosophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period in life that 
I began to read the Roman authors.” 

Plutarch tells us, that while he was 
resident ^ in Rome, public business and 
lectures in philosophy left him no time for 
leixrning the Latin language. 

We may, therefor^ conclude that he 
wrote his Morals at Homeland his Lives 
^t Chaeronca. For the composition of the 
former, the knowledge of the Roman lan- 
guage was not necessary ' the Greek 


tongiie was then generally understood^ in 
Rome ; ancUhe had no necessity for making 
use of any other when he delivered his 
lectures of philosophy to the people. Those 
leisures, it is more than probable^ made 
up that collection of Morals which is come 
dowe to us. ♦ 

Though he could not avail himself of 
the Roman historians, in the great purpose 
of writing his Lives, for want of a com- 
petent acqurgpitance with the language in 
which they wrote, yet, by conversing with 
the principal citizens in the (ireck tongue, 
he must have collected many essential 
circumstances and anectlotes of characters 
and events th.at promoted his design and 
enriched the plan of his work. The treasui es 
he acquired of this kind he secured by 
means of a common-place book, which he 
constantly carried -^bout with him ; and as 
it appears tfiat he was at Rome and in 
other parts of Italy from the beginning of 
Vespasian's reign to the end of Trajan’s, 
almost forty years, he must have had suffi-^ 
cient time and opportunity to procure 
materials of every kind. 

We shall the more readily enter into the 
belief that Plutarch collected his materials 
chiefly from convers.ation when vve consider 
in what manner, and on what subjects, the 
ancients used to converse. The discourse 
of people of education and distinction in 
those days was somewhat different from 
that of ours. The powers of poel^ and 
philosophy, the economy of human life .and 
manners, the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, the eiiKargemcnt of the mind, 
historical and political discussions on the 
events of their country — these^ and such 
subjects as these, made the principal part 
of their conversation. Of this Plutarch 
has given us at once a proof and a specimen, 
ill what he calls his Symposiacs, or, as our 
Selden calls it, his 'J'able-Talk. From such 
conversations as these, then, we cannot 
wonder that he was able to collect such 
treasures as were necessary for the main- 
tenance of his biographical undertaking. 

‘‘My method of le.arning the Roman 
language,” says he, “may seem strange; 
and yet it is very true. 1 did not so much 
gain the knowledge of things by the words, 
as words by the knowledge 1 had of things.” 
This plainly implies that he was previously 
acquainted with the events described in the 
langu.age he was learning. 

It must be owned that the Roman His- 
tory had been already written in Greek, by 
Polybius; and that, indeed, somewhat in- 
validates the last -mentioned argument. 
Nevertheless, it has still sufficient evidence 
for its support. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances in Plutarch's Lives which could 
not be collected from Polybius; and it is 
clear to us that he did not make much use 
of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply 
himself to the acquisition of that language 
till he was far advanced in life; possibly 
it might be about the latter part of the 
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»wgn of Trajan, whose kin<^ disposkion 
towards his country lendcred the weight of 
public and political business easy to him. 

But whenever he mi^ht begin to 
the language of Rome, it is certain tharhc 
made i:c,,gre^'t progress in it. Thisf appears 
as well ftom the little comments he has 
occasionally given us on certain Latin * 
words, as from some passages in his laves, 
where he has professedly followed the Latin 
historians, and yet follow ed’^them in an 
uncertain and erroneous manner. 

That he wrote tlie Lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero at Chaeronea,^ it is clear from 
his own account; and it is more than 
probable, too, that the rest of his Lives 
were written in that retirement; for if, 
while he was at Rome, he could scan ely 
find time to learn the language, it is hardly 
to be supposed that he couhl do more than 
lay up materials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here which con- 
firms to us an opinion we have long enter- 
tained, that the Book of Apopthegms, 
which is said to have been written by 
riutarch, is really not his work. This book 
is dedu ated to 'Irajan ; and the dedicator, 
assuming the name and character of Plu- 
tarch, says he had before this written the 
Lives of Illustrious Men ; but Plutarch 
wrote those Lives at Chaeronea, and he did 
not retire to Chacronea till after the death 
al "I'rajan. 

There are other proofs to show that this 
work was suppostitious; for, in this dedica- 
tion to Trajan, not the least mention is 
made of Plutarch’s haying been his pre- 
ceptor, of liis being raised liy him to the 
consular dignity, or of his being apixiinted 
governor of 1 llyi ia. Dacier, observing this, 
has drawn aw'rong conclusion fiom it, and, 
contrary to the assertion of Suidas, w’lll 
have It that Plutaich was neither preccjHor 
to Trajan, nor honoured w'ith any appoint- 
ments under him. Had it occurred to him 
that the Book of Apopthegms could not be 
Plutarch’s book, but that it was merely an 
extract made from his real W'orks by some 
industrious grammarian, he would not have 
been under the necessity of hazarding so 
much against the received opinion of his 
connections with Trajan ; nor would he 
have found it necessary to allow him i.o 
little credit to his letter addressed to that 
emperor, which we have upon record. The 
letter is as follows ; — 

Plutarch to Trajan. — I am sensible 
that you sought not tlie empire. Your 
natural modesty would not suffer you to 
apply for a disiinciion to which you were 
always entitled by the excellency of your 
manners. That modesty, however, makes 

ou still more worthy of those honours you 

ad no ambition to solicit.^ Should your 
future government prove in any degree 
answeiable to your former merit, I shall 
have reason to corxratiilate both your 
virtue and my owm good fortune on tins 
great event. But if otherwise, you have 


exposed yolifself to danger, and me t« 
obloquy; for Rome will never endure an 
emperor unworthy of her ; and the faults 
of the scholar will be imputed to the master. 
Seneca is leproached, and his fame still 
suffers, for the vices of Nero ; the reputa- 
tion of Quintilian is hurt by the ill conduct 
of his scholars; and even Socrates is 
accused of negligence in the education of 
Alcibiades. Of you, however, I have better 
hopes, and fiaftci myself that your adminis- 
tration will do honour to your virtues. 
Only continue to be what you are. Let 
your government commence in your breast; 
and lay the foundation of it in the com- 
mand of your passions, li you make virtue 
the rule of your conduct and the end of 

? f'our actions, everything will procee,*^ 
larmony and order. I have explained to 
you the spirit of those laws and constitu- 
tions that were established by your prede- 
cessors ; and you have nothing to do but to 
carry them into execution. If this should 
be the case, I shall have the glory of having 
formed an emperor to virtue ; but if other- 
wise, let this letter remain a testimony 
witli succeeding ages th.*!! you did not ruin 
the Roman empire under pretence of the 
counsels or the authority of Phuarch.” 

This letter has all the spint, the manly 
freedom, and the sentimental turn of that 
philosopher. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter 
to account for his connections with Trajan, 
if we attend to the manner in Which he 
lived, and to_ the icccption he met wdtli in 
Rome. During his residence in that city, 
bis house "W'as the lesort of ib.e j»rincipai 
citizens. All that were distinguished by 
their rank, taste, learning, or politeness, 
sought his conveisation and attended his 
lectures. The study of the Greek language 
aiid plulo''Ophy w'eie, at that time, fhe 
greatest pursuits of the Roman nobility, 
and even the emperors honoured the most 
celebrated piofessors with tlieir presence 
and support. Plutarch, in his Treatise on 
Cuiiosity, has introduced a circumstance 
win li places the attention that was p.dd to 
his lectures in a*vei-y strong light. “It 
once happened,” says he, “ that when I 
was speaking in public at Rome, Arulenus 
Rusticus, tlicsame whom Domiiian, ihrou di 
envy of his growing reputation, afterwards 
jnit to death, was one of niy lu arers. When 
1 was in the middle of ruy discourse, a 
soldier came in, and brought him a letter 
fiom the emperor. Upon this, there was a 
general silence through the audience, and 
I stopped to give Mm time to peruse this 
letter; but he would not sufler it; nor did 
he open the letter till 1 had finished my 
lecture and the audience was dispersed.” 

To understand the iinpoitauce of this 
compliment, it will be necessary to consider 
the quality andxhaiacter of the person who 
paid it. Arulenus was one of the greatest 
men in Rome ; distinguLsbed .as well by the 
lustre of his family a« an honourable 
ambition and thirst of glory He \fcaj 
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tnbnne of the people when N^o caused 
JP^tus and Soranus to be capitally con- 
demned by a decree of the senate. When 
Soranus was deliberating with his friendsa 
whether he should attempt or give up his 
defence, Arulenus had the spirit to propose 
an opposition to the decree of the senate, 
in his capacity of tribune; and he would 
have carried it into execution had he not 
been overruled by Partus, who remonstrated 
that by such a measure he would destroy 
himself, without the satisfaction of serving 
hfe fi iend. He was afterwards prator after 
Vitellius, whose interests he followed with 
the greatest fidelity. Put his spiiit and 
magnanimity do him the greatest honour, 
in that eulogy which he wrote on Pa:tus 
and Ilelvidius Priscus. His whole conduct 
was reflated by the precepts of philosophy; 
and the respect he showed to Plutarch on 
this occasion was a proof of his attachment 
ta it. Such was the man who postponed 
the letter of a piince to the lecture of a 
philosopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with 
general marks of distinction by the superior 
people in Rome : he had particular and 
very respectable friendships. Sossius Se- 
necio, who was four times consul— ^nce 
under Nerva and thrice under Trajan — 
was his most intimate friend. To him he 
addresses his Lives, except that of Aratus, 
which is insciibed to Polyciatcs of Sycion, 
the grandson of Aratus. With Senecio he 
not only lived in the strictest friendship 
whilst he was in Rome, but corresponded 
with him after he retired to Greece. And 
is it not easy to believe, that through the 
interest of this realous and poweiful friend, 
Plutarch might not only be appointed tutor 
to Trajan, but be advanced likewise to the 
consular dignity?^ When we consider Plu- 
tarch’s eminence in Rome as a teacher of 
philosophy, nothing can be more probable 
than the former ; when we remember the 
consular interest of Senecio under Trajan, 
and his distinguished regard for Plutarch, 
nothing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a 
virtuous prince as Trajan is so important 
a point in the life of Plutarch, that it must 
not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted 
it. The letter above quoted, if it he, as we 
have no doubt of its being, the genuine 
composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it. 
Petrarch has maintained it. Dacier only 
has doubted, or rather denied it. But 
upon what evidence has he grounded his 
opinion ? Plutarch, he says, was but three 
or four years older than Trajan, and there- 
fore was unfit to be his preceptor in philo- 
sophy. Now let us inquire into th^ force 
of this argument. Trajan spent the early 
part of his life in arms: Plutarch in the 
study of the sciences. When that prince 
applied himself to liteiary pursuits, he was 
somewhat advanced in life. Plutarch must 
have been more so. And why a man of 
science should be an unfit preceptor in 
philosophy to a militarv mar though no 


more tjian four years older, the reason, we 
apprenend, wiS be somewhat diffievi to 
discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio 
princi^iti when he says that Plutarch was 
only four yfiars older than Trajgp ; fcr we 
have seftn that it is impossible to ascertain 
time of Plutarch’s birth ; and the date 
which Dacier assigns it is purely conjec- 
tural. We will, therefore, conclude, with 
those learned iRen who have formerly 
allowed Plutarch the honour of being pre- 
ceptor to Trajan, that he certainly was so. 
I’here is little doubt that they pounded 
tlieir assertions upon proper authority ; and,, 
indeed, the internal evidence arising from 
the nature and effects of that education, 
which did honour to the scholar and to the 
master, comes in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them 
to ascertain the time when Plutarim’s repu- 
tation was established in Rome. Peter of 
Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Nero, in the consulate of Capito 
and Rufus: “Lucian," says he, “was at 
this time in great reputation amongst the 
Romans ; and Musonius and Plutarch were 
well known." Eusebius brings it one year 
lower, and tells us, that in the fourteenth 
year of Nero's reign, Musonius and Plutarch 
were in great reputation. Both these 
writers are palpably mistaken. We have 
seen, that in the twelfth year of Nero, 
Plutarch was yet at school under Ammo* 
nius; and it is not very probable that a 
school-boy should be celebrated as a philo- 
sopher in Rome within a year or twe^after. 
Indeed, Eui*bius contradicts himself ; for, 
on another occasion, he places liim in the 
reign of Adrian, the third year of the 
Olympiad 224, a.d. 120: “In this year," 
says he, “the philosophers, Plutarch of 
Chaeronea, Sextus, and Agalhobulus flour- 
ished." It is certain that he first grew into 
reputation under the reign of Vespasian, 
and that his philosophical fame was estab- 
lished in the time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers 
of those times were either little acquainted 
with each other’s works, or that there were 
some literary jealousies and animosities 
between them. When Plutarch flourislied, 
there weic several contemporary writers of 
distinguished abilities : Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius I talicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger 
Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, and 
many more. Vet none of those have made 
the least mention of him. Was this envy, 
or was it Roman pride? Possibly they 
could not bear that a Greek sophist, a 
native of such a town as Chaeronea, should 
enjoy the palm of literary praise in Rome. 
The principal Roman writers had con- 
ceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, 
which was very prevailing in that age. Of 
this we find a strong testimony in the elder 
Pliny, where, speaking of Cato the Censor's 
disapproving and dismissing the Grecian 
orators, and of the younger Cato's bringing 
m triumph a sophist from Greece. Iw 
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exclaims, in terms Wt signified contempt, 
quanta morum commutati^ I * 
However, to be undistinguished by the 
encomiums of contemporary writers was by 
no means a thing peculiar to Plutarch. It 
has been, and still is, the fate of superior 
geaii^ to^’oe beheld either widi «lent or 
abusive envy. It makes its way nke the 
sun, which we look upon with pain, unle^ 
something passes over him that obscures 
his glory. We then viey- with eagerness 
the shadow, the cloud or tiie spot, and are 
pleased with what eclipses the brightness 
we otherwise cannot bear. 

Yet if Plutarch, like other great men, 
found ‘*Eavy never conquered but by 
death,'* his manes have been appeased by 
the amplest atonements. Amongst the 
many that have done honour to his memory, 
the following eulogiums deserve to be 
recorded : — Aulus Gellius compliments him 
with the highest distinction in science 
(Gellius, lib. iv. cap. 7). Taurus, quoted 
by Gellius, calls him a man of the most 
con.summate learning and wisdom (Gcll. 
lib. i. cap. 25). Eusebius places him at 
the head of the (Jreek philosophers (Euseb. 
Prap. lib. iii. init). Sardianns, in his 
Preface to the Lives of the J’iulosophers, 
calls him the most divine Plutarch, the 
beauty and harmony of philosophy. Pe- 
trarch, in his moral writings, frequently 
distinguishes him by the title of the jcrcat 
Plutarch. Honour has been done to him 
likewise by Ori gen, Himerias the Sophist, 
Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suid^, Photius, Xi- 
philinus, Joannes, Salisberiensis, Victorius, 
Lipsius, and Agathia, in the epigram which 
is thus translated by Dryden : — 

Ohapronean Plutarch, to thy doathlesi praise 
Doe* martial Homo this erateful statue raise; 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have 
shared ; 

Their heroes written, and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself oouldst never write thy oivn ; 
Their lives have parallels, but thiue has none. 

We are much better ple.'ised with the 
Greek verses of the honest metropolitan 
under Constantine Monomaclms : — 

Lord of that light, that living power to save 
Which her lost sons uo Heathen .Science gave; 
If aught of these thy mercy means to 8p.uB, 
Yiela Plato, Lo^; yield Plutarch, to my 
prayer. 

Led by no ^co, no new oonvorsion wrought. 
They felt thy own divinity of tliouglit 
That grace excited, sp.irc the parti.d rod • 

The last, best witness that thuuuit tlicu God I 

^ Theodore G^a, who was a man of con- 
siderable learning^ and a great reviver of 
letters, had a particular attachment to our 
biographer. WTicn he was a.sked, in case 
of a general de.<;truction of books, what 
author he wouUl wish to save from the ruin, 
he answered Plutarch. He considered his 
historical and philosophical writings as the 
most beneficial to society, and, of course, 
the best substitute for all other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further 
suffrages for the merit of Plutarch, it would 
be sufficient to say that he has been praised 


by Montaime, St. Evremont, and Montes- 
quieu, thortbest critics and the ablest writers 
of their time. , 

After receiving the most distinguished 
<\onours that a philosopher could enjoy; 
after the god-like office of teaching wisdom 
and goodness to the metropolis of the 
world ; after having formed an emperor to 
virtue; and after beholding the effects of 
his precepts in the happiness of human- 
kind, Plutarch retired to his native country. 
'J’he death of his illustrious prince and 
pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have 
rcndereii Rome even painful: for what- 
ever mil lienee philosophy may have on the 
cultivation of the mind, we find that it has 
very little power over the interests of the 
he.'irt. 

It must have been in the decline of life 
that Plutarch retired to Chmroneu. But 
though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of tlie woild, he fled not to an uriprofit.ible 
or inactive solitude. In that retirement he 
formed the great woik for which he had 
so long been preparing materials — his Lives 
of Illustrious Men ; a work which, as 
Scaliger says, w<5>« soJum fuit in wanibus 
hominum, at etiam humani generis me- 

moiiitnt iKy.‘upavit. 

To nl)-,erve where the biographer has 
excelled, and in what he has failed; to 
make a due estimate as well of the defects 
as of the merits of his work, may have 
its use. 

Lipsius has observed that he does not 
write history, but scraps of histc»y: non 
historiam, sed ^artiaslas histories. This 
is said of his Lives, and, in one sense, it is 
true. No single life that he has written 
will afford a sulficient history of its proper 
period; neither was it possible that it should 
do so. As hi.s plan comprised a number of 
contemporary lives, most of which were in 
public characters, the business of their 
period was to be divided amongst them. 

, The general history of the time was to be 
thrown into sepaiate iiortitms; and those 
portions weie to be allottnl to such charac- 
’ ters us had the principal interest in the 
several events. 

This was, in some measure, done by' 
Plutarch ; but it was not done with great 
1 art or accuracy, At the same time, it is 
not to be wondered if there were some 
I repetition^, when the part which the several 
• cUaractcis bore in tlie principal events was 
necessary to be pointed out. 

Yet these .scraps of history, thus divided 
and dispersed, when seen in a collective 
foim, make no very imperfect narrative of 
the limes within their view. ^ Their biogra- 
pher's attention to the minuter circum- 
stances of character, his disquisitions of 
principles and manners, and his political 
and philosophical discussions, lead us, in 
an easy and intelligent manner, to the 
events he describes. 

His narr. 7 tives are sometimes disorderly, 
and too often encumbered with impertinent 
dij^ressions. By pursuing with too niucli 
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induie«nce the train of ideas, he has fre- 
quer destroyed the order of factE brought 
togetner events that lay at a distance 
from each other, and chilled forward those 
circumstances to which he should have* 
made a regular progress. 

Notes, in the tune of Plutarch, were not 
in use. Had he known the convenience of 
marginal writing, he would certainly have 
thrown the greatest part of his digressions 
into that form. They are undoubtedly 
tedious ; and all that we can do to recon- 
cile ourselves to them is to remember that, 
in* the first place, marginal writing was a 
thing unknown; and that the benevolent 
desire' of conveying instruction was the 
greatest motive with the biographer for 
introducing them, as they are chiefly dis- 
quisitions in natural history ana philosophy. 

In paMiting the manners of men, Plutarch 
is truly excellent. Nothing can be more 
clear than his moral distinctions; nothing 
finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation 
mid inquiry, which, when properly directed, 
is the great ornament and excellence of 
historical composition, Plutarch possessed 
in an eminorit degree. His biographical 
writings teach philosophy .at once by pre- 
cept and by example. His morals and his 
characters mutually explain and give force 
to each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biogra- 
pher were peculiarly just and delic.ite. 
This will appear from his strictures on 
those historians who wrote of PhiHstus. 
“ It is plain,” says he, “ that Timseus takes 
every occasion, from Philistus’s known 
adherence to arbitrary power, to load him 
with the heaviest reproaches. Those whom 
he injured are in some degree excusable, 
if, in their resentment, they treated him 
with indignities after death. But where- 
fore should Ins biographers, whom he never 
injured, and who liave had the benefit of 
his works — w'herefore should they exhibit 
him, with all the exaggerations of scurrility, 
in those scenes of distress to which fortune 
sometimes reduces the best of men? On 
the other h.antl, lOplionis is no less extrava- 
gant in his encomiums on Pliilistus. He 
knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles ol the Iniman character, .and to give 
an air of plausiLdity to the most incl^nsible 
conduct. But with all his elegance, with 
all his heart, he cannot rescue Pliilistiis 
from the imputation of lieing the most 
strenuous supjjorter of arbitrary power, of 
'being the fondest follower and .admirer of 
the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance 
of tyrants. Upon the whole, he who neither 
defends the principles of Philistus, nor 
exults over his misfortunes, will best dis- 
charge the duties of the historian.” 

There is such a thing as constitutional 
religion. There is a certain temper and 
frame of mind naturally productive of devo- 
tion. There are men who are bcin with the 
original principles of piety; and in this clast 
we need not hesitate to place Plutarch. 


If this disposition hi!s sometimes made 
him toci indulgwt to superstition, and too 
attentive to theless rational circumstances 
of the heathen theology, it is not to be 
wondered at. But, upon the whole, he had 
consi^ent and honourable notions of the 
Supreme Being. ^ ft # 

That ne believed the unity of the Divine 
Hature, we h.ave already seen in his obser- 
vations on the word e i, engraved on Apollo’s 
temple. 'Bhe siqjpe opinion, too, is found 
in his Treatise on tlie Cessation of Oracles ; 
where, in the character of a Platonisf, he 
argues against the Stoics, who denied the 
plurality of worlds. “ If there are many 
worlds,*^ said the Stoics, “why then is 
there only one Fate, and one Providence to 
guide them; for the Pkitonists allow that 
there is but one? Why should not many 
jupiters, or Gods, be necessary for the 
government of many woilds?” To this 
Plutarch answers, “ Where is the necessity 
of supposing many Jupitert for this plurality 
of worlds? Is not one excellent Being, 
endued with reason and intelligence, such 
as He is whom we acknowledge to be the 
Father and f.ord of all things, sullicient to 
direct and rule these worlds ? If there wei i 
more supreme agents, their decrees would 
be vain, and contradictory to each other.” 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the 
individuality of the Supreme Being, he 
believed, neverthele.ss, in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order, 
between the divine and the human nature. 
These beings he calls genii, or daemons. 
It is impossible, he thinks, from the general 
order and principles of creation, that there 
should be no mean betwixt the two ex- 
tremes of a mortal and immortal being ; 
that there cannot be in nature so great a 
vacuum without some intermediate species 
of life, which might in some measure p.ir- 
take of both. And as we find the connec- 
tion between soul and body to be made by 
me.ans of the animal spirits, so these dae- 
mons are intelligences between divinity 
and humanity. Their nature, however, is 
believed to be progressive. At first they are 
supposed to h.ave been virtuous men, whose 
souls, being refined from the gross parts 
of their former existence, are admitted into 
the higher order of genii, and are from 
thence either raised to a more exalted mode 
of ethereal being, or degraded to mortal 
forms, according to their merit or their 
degeneracy. One order of these genii, he 
supposes, presiilcd over oracles; others 
administered, under the Supieme Being, 
the afiains and the fortunes of men, sup- 
porting the virtuous, punishing the b.ad, 
and sometimes even communicating with 
the best and purest natures. Thus the 
genius of Socrates still warned him of 
approaching danger, and taught him to 
avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late 
Mr. T'homson, who in enthuidasm was a 
Platonist, ana in benevolence a i^tha- 
gorean, has so beautifully described in his 
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Seasoihi. Jld, as if the good hard had 
believed the doctrine, he oatheticdily in- 
vokes a favourite spirit which had lately 
forsaken its former mansion : — 

And art thou, Stanley, of that saored band t 

Alaf , fortes too soon I « ^ 

Such were Plutarch’s reli^jlous principle^* 
and as a proof that he thuujxht them of 
consequence, he entered, after his retire- 
ment, into a sacred chSiactcr, and was 
consecrated priest of Apollo. 

Thi.s was not his sole ai>pointment when 
he returned to Chaeronea. He united the 
sacerdotal with the magisterial character, 
and devoted himself at once to the service 
of the gods and to the duties of society. 

He did not think that philosophy, or 
the pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any 
man from personal service in the community 
to which he belonged ; and though his 
literary labours were of the greatest im- 
portance to the World, he sought no excuse 
in those from discharging offices of public 
trust in his little city of Chxronea. 

It appears that he jiassed through several 
of these offices, and that he was at last 
appointed aichon, or chief magisti.itc of 
the city. Whether he retained his super- 
intendence of Illyria after the death of 
Trajan we do not certainly know ; but, in 
this humble sphere, it will be wordi our 
while to imiuire in what manner a philoso- 
pher would administer justice, 

Whth regard to the inferior offices that 
he bore, he looked upon them in the same 
light as the great Kparntnondas had done, 
who, when he was appointed to a commis- 
sion beneath his rank, observed, “that no 
office could give dignity to him that held 
it ; but that he who held it might give 
dignity to any office." It is not unenter- 
taining to hear our philosopher apologire 
for his employment when he discharges the 
office of commissioner of sewers and public 
buildings. “I make no doubt,” says he, 
“that the citizens of Chaironea often smile 
when they see me employed in such offices 
as these. ^ On such occasions, I {generally 
call to mind what is said of Antisthenes. 
When he was bringing liome, in his own 
hands, a dirty fish fiom the market, some 
who observed it expre.ssed their surprise. 
* It is for myself,’ said Antisthenes, ‘ that I 
carry this fish.’ On the contrary, for niy 
own part, wlien I am rallied for measuring 
tiles, or for calculating a quantity of stones 
or mortar, I answer, that it is not for my- 
self I do these things, but for my country. 
For, in all things of this nature, the public 
utility takes off the disgrace; and the 
meaner the office you sust-niii may be, the 
greater is the compliment that you pay to 
the public.” 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public 
magistrate, was indefatigable in recom- 
mending unanimity to the citizens. 'To 
carry this point more effectually, he lays 
ic down, as a first principle, that a magis- 
trate iMsdd be afiable and easy of access ; 


that his house should always be open as a 
place of refuge for those who sougnt for 
justice ; and that he should not satisfy him- 
^self merely with allotting certain hours of 
the day to sit for the despatch of bu.siness, 
but that he should employ a part of his time 
in private negotiations, in making up do 
mestic quarrels, and reconciling divided 
j friends. Thi.s employment he regarded as 
I one of the principal parts of his office ; and, 

. indeed, he might properly consider it in a 
political light, for it too frequently happens 
that the mo.st dangerous public factions ace 
at first kindled by private misunderstand- 
ings Thus, in one part of his works, he 
f.iils into the same sentiment: “A.s public 
conflagnations,’’ says he “ do not always 
begin in public eilifices, but are caused 
moie fiequently by some lamp neglected in 
a pnv.'ite house ; so in tlie administration of 
states, it docs not always happen tliat the 
flame of sedition an’scs from ixjliiical differ- 
ences, but from private dissensions, which, 
running thiough a long chain of connec- 
tions, at length aOect the wlmlc body of tlie 
l>euple. For tliis reason, it is one of the 
principal duties of a minister of state or 
inagistiatc t<j heal these }>i ivale .'inimosities, 
and to prevent them fnmi glowing into 
nibhc divisions.” Afteu tlicse ob.sei vations, 
le mention.s se\eral states and cities which 
had owed their rum to the same little 
causes; and then adds, that we ought not 
by any means to be inattentive to the 
r'isundcrstandingsof jirivatemen.but apply 
to them the most timely remedies; for, by 
roper care, as Cato obsei\es, what is great 
ecomes little, and what is hiile is reduced 
to nothing. Of the truth of these obsci va- 
tions, the annals of our own counti-y— w'e 
wish we had no reason to say our own 
times—have presented us wnth many melan- 
choly instances. 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashion- 
able fault amongst men of fortune to refuse 
a proper respect to magistrates of inferior 
rank, he endeavoured to remove this im- 
politic e\ il as w ell by precept as by example. 
“To learn obedience and deference to the 
magistrate,” says he, “is one of the first 
and best principles of discipline ; nor ought 
these by any means to be dispensed with, 
though that magistrate sliould be inferior 
to us K*. figure or in fortune. For how 
absurd is it, if, in theatrical exhibitions, 
the meanest actor that wears a momcntaiy 
diadem shall receive his due rc'-pcct from 
superior plaj'ers; and yet, in civil life, men 
of greater pow'er or wealth shall withhold 
the deference that is due to the magistrate ! 
In this ca.se, however, they should remember 
that while they consult their own import- 
ance, they deti act from the honour of the 
state. Private dignity ought always to 
give place to public authority ; as, in Sparta, 
It was usual for the kings to rise in com- 
pliment to the Ephori.” 

With regard to Plutarch’s political prin- 
ciples, it is clear that he was, even whilst 
at Rome, a republican in heart, and a friend 
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to liberty; but this does him np peculiar 
honour. Such privileges are the birthright 
of mankind; and they are never parted 
■with but through fear or favour. At Romef 
he acted like a philosopher of the world. 
Quando noi siamo in Roma^ noi faciamo 
come En^hno /atino in Roma. H e found a 
constitution which he had not power to 
alter ; yet, though he could not make man- 
kind free, he made tliem comparatively 
happy by teaching clemency to their 
temporary ruler. 

•At Chaeronea we find him more openly 
avowing the principles of liberty. Touring 
his residence at Rome he had lemarked an 
essential error in the police. In all com- 
plaints and proces.ses, however trifling, the 
people had recourse to the first offic ers of 
state. ^ <By this means they supposed that 
their interest would he promoted; but it 
had a certain tendency to enslave them 
still more, and to render them tlie tools 
and dependents of court power. Of the.se 
measures the archon of Ch.cronea thus 
expresses his disapprobation : “At the same 
time,” says he, “that we ende.avour to 
render a city obedient to its magistrates, 
we must beware of redming it to a servile 
or too humiliating a condition. Those who 
carry every trifle to the cognisance of the 
supreme m.igistrate are contiibuting all 
they can to the servitude of their couiurje” 

And it IS undoubtedly true that the 
habitual and universal exertion of autho- 
rity has a natural tendency to arbitrary 
dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the 
light of a philosopher, a biographer, and a 
magistrate ; we have entered into his moral, 
religious, and political character, as well 
as the information we could obtain would 
enable us. It only remains that we view 
him in the domestic sphere of lile — that 
little, but trying sphere, where we act 
wholly from oui selves, and assume no 
character but that which nature and edu- 
cation have given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plu- 
tarch's history, has maclc a whimsical 
observation: “I'hcre are two cardinal 
points,” says he, “in a man’s life which 
determine his hajjpiness or his misery. 
TheSi are his birth and his marriagip. It is 
ill vain for a man to be horn fortunate, if 
♦he be unfortunate in his marriage." How 
Dacier could reconcile the a.strologers to 
this new doctrine it is not easy to say ; for, 
upon this principle, a man must at least 
have two good stars — one for his birthday, 
the other for his wedding-day ; as it seems 
that the influence of the natal star could 
not extend beyond the bridal morn, but 
that a man then falls under a different 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this 
state we are not quite certain ; but as it is 
not probable that a man of his wisdom 
would marry at an advanced time of life, 
and as his wife was a native of Chaeronea, 
wa may condude that he married before he 
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went to Rome. However that might be, 
it appears that he was fortunate in his 
choice; for his wife, Timoxena, was not 
only well-born and well-bred, but a woman 
of dia.inguished sense and virtue. 

PkUarcla appears to have hOC at# least 
five children by her, four sons and a daugh- 
fer — Timoxena. He h.as given us a proof 
that he had all the tenderness of an affec- 
tionate father fo|^hese children, by record- 
ing a little instance of his daughter's 
natural benevolence. “ When she was very 
young," says he, “she would frequently 
beg of her nurse to give the breast, not 
only to the other children, but to her babies 
and dolls, which she considered as her 
dependants, and under her protection." 
Who does not see, in this simple circum- 
stance, at once the fondness of the parent, 
and the benevolent disposition of the man. 

But the philosopher soon lost his little 
blossom of Immunity. She died in lier 
infancy; and if we may judge from the 
consolatory letter he wrote to her mother 
on the occasion, he bore the loss as became 
a philosopher. “ Consider," said he “that 
death has deprived your Timoxena only of 
small enjoyments. The things she knew 
weie but of little consequence, and .she 
could be delighted only with trifles.” In 
this letter we find a portrait of his wlTe, 
which does her the greate.st honour. From 
the testimony given by her hu.sband, it 
appears that she was far above the general 
weakness and affectation of her sex. She 
had no passion for the expensiveness of 
dress, or the parade of public appearances. 
She thought every kind of extravagance 
hlameable; and lier ambition went not 
beyond the decencies and the proprieties 
ol life. 

Plutarch h.nd before this buried two 
his sons- -bis eldest sou, and a younger 
named Charon; and the conduct of Ti- 
moxena, on these events, was worthy the 
wife of a philosopher. .She did not disfigure 
herself by change of apiiarcl, or give way 
to the cxtiavagance of grief, as women in 
general do on such occasion.s, Lut sup- 
ported the dispensations of Providence with 
a solemn and rational submission, even 
when they seemed to be most severe. She 
had taken unwearied pains, and undergone 
the greatest sufferings, to nurse her son 
Charon at her own breast, at a time when 
an abscess, formed near the part, had 
obliged her to undergo an incision. Vet 
when the child, reared with so much tender 
pain and difficulty, died, those who went 
to visit her on the melancholy occasion 
found her house in no mote disorder than 
if nothing distressing had hapi»ened. She 
received her friends as Admetus entertained 
Ilercules. who, the same day that he buried 
Alceste, betrayed not the least confusion 
before his heroic guest. 

With a woman of so much dignity of 
mind and excellence of disposition, a maa 
of Plutaroli’s wisdom and husti^ity must 
have been infinitely hanpy; and. inaeed, it 
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ikppem from diose ^nrecer^ts of conjugal 
happiness and affection wtiich he has left 
us, that he has drawn his observations from 
experience, and that the rules he recom- 
mended had been previously exemplified 
in hii, own family. 

It is said that Plutarch had some mis 
understanding with his wife’s relations; 
upon which 'I'linoxena, fearing tluit it might 
affect their union, had ’ 'ty and religion 
enough to go as far as Mount Helicon, and 
sariiiice to Love, who had a celebrated 
temple there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and I-amprias 
The latter appears to have been a fibiloso- 
pher, and it is to him we are indebted for 
a catalogue of his father’s writings; wlii^h, 
however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. 
Hryden says, without the same emotions 
that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill 
of freight after he has lost his vessel. The 
writings no longer extant are these : — 

The Lives of Hercules, Hesiod, Pindar; 
Crates and Daiphantus, with a Parallel; 
Leonidas, Aiistomenes; Scipio Afric.inus 
Junior and Metcllus; Augustus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, Nero, Caligula, Vitellius; Kpa- 
minondas and the Elder Scipio, with a 
Parallel. Commentaries on Homer, 4 Books; 
Commentaries on Hesiod, 4 Books ; Empe- 
docles on the Quintessence, 5 Books; Es- 
says, 5 Books; Fables, 3 Books; Rhetoric, 
3 Books ; Introduction of the Soul, 3 Books; 
Extracts from the Philosophers, 2 Books; 
Sense, 3 Books; Great Actions of Cities, 
3 Bool;s ; Politics, a Books ; An Essay on 


Opportm*.ty^ to Thei^hrastus; Obsolete 
Parts of History, 4 Books* Proverbs, a 
Books; Topics of Aristotle, 8 Books; 
'Justice, to Crysippus, 3 Books; An Essay 
on I’oetry; A Dissertation on the Difier- 
ence between the Pyrrhonians and the 
Academicians; A Treatise to prove that 
there was but one Academy of Plato. 

Aulus Oellius has taken a long story 
from Taunts about Plutarch's method of 
correcting a slave, in which there is no- 
thing more than this: that he punish^'d 
him like a philosopher, and gave him his 
discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, 
who boic a considerable reputation in the 
world of letters, and taught the Greek 
language and learning to Mat ciis Antoninus, 
1'hc character which that iiliilosopner has 
given him, in his First Book of Reflections, 
may, with great propiiety, be applied to 
lus uncle : “ Sextus, by Ins example, taught 
me mildness and humanity ; to govern my 
house like a good father of a family; to fall 
into an easy and unaffected gravity of 
inanncis; to live agreeably to nature; to 
find out the art of dibcovering and pre- 
venting the wants of my friends ; to connive 
at the noisy follies of the ignorant and 
impertinent; and to comply with the un- 
dei standings and the humours of men," 

One of the rewauls of philosopliy is long 
life, and it is clear that Plutaich enjojed 
this ; hut of the time, or the circumstances 
of his death, we have no satisfactory 
account. 
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■ ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 

Agesilaus, the Great King of Sparta— p. 28o-«3ii. — Before 
he came to govern he had learned to obey, 280 ; he was lame of 
one leg, but that defect was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person, 280; he was a little man, 281 ; he entered Asia 
to fix the seat of war with Persia at a distance from Greece, 283 ; 
his dream, 283 ; declines to offer a human sacrifice, 284 ; found, 
Lysandcr head of his staff, 30 ; troublesome, subdues him, 284 ; is 
mild, plain, and popular of manner, 284 ; they who violate oaths 
make the gods their enemies, 285 ; made every man of substance, 
if he did not serve, provide a man and horse, 286 ; his aim to enrich 
his soldiers and send the spoils home, 286; in command of both 
army and navy, 287; King of Persia sues for peace, 287; meeting 
with Pharnabazus, 288 ; scarce a soldier had a harder bed, 289 ; in 
his career of conquest is called home to defend his own country, 
290 ; he would not lose one of his ambassadors to gain all Thessaly, 
291 ; fifty of the ablest of Spartan youths form his bodyguard, 292 ; 
the battle of Coronea, in Thessaly, the most furious of the day, was 
fought (b.c. 392), 292 : was wounded but would not retire till he 
had seen the dead borne off upon their arms — he won, 293 ; gave 
100 talents to the Pythian games at Delphi, 293; beloved in Sparta 
because of the peculiar temperance of his life, 293 ; how he won 
over his opponents, 294 ; captured the long walls of Corinth, 295 ; 
attended the games anil exercises at home, 295 ; is bent on war 
witli Thebes, 296 ; if all men were just, said he, there would be no 
need of valour, 296; a friend finding him riding on a stick among 
his children, was told not to mention it till he was a father himself, 
299 ; defeated by the Thebans at Leuctra (b.c. 369), when Sparta 
lost the lead in Greece which she had held for 500 years, 302 ; his 
defence of Sparta against Epaminondas, 305 ; the '' tearless battle” 
won by his son Archidamus, 305; takes service under Tachos, 
King of Egypt, 308; abandons him, 309; supports his rival 
Nectanabis, 310 ; called home again, on his route dies (aet. 84) in 
Africa, honours paid him, 31 1, 


Agis, THE Reforming King of Sparta, 3n-324.~Was sixth 
in descent from Agesilaus, just noticed, 313 ; distinguished for good- 
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when the Medes werj driven out of Greec<r he was elected admiralj 
133 ; his success, 134; clears the Egeaii sea of the pirates, 135 ; 
finds the grave of Theseus and brixgs the remains to Athens, 136; 
games on this ^occasion, Sophocles* first appearance, 137 ; his house 
a colnmbn hall for the *people-xthe first fruits of his lands were 
theirs, 137 ; favoured the nobl^ and admired the Spartans, 138 ; 
while all pillaged tl^e public he kept his hands clean, 138 ; he made 
all the Athenians ih turn to serve on board his ships, 138 ; fleet 
always afloat and soon ruled the sea, 139 ; humbled the pride erf 
the Great King more than any other man, 139 ; widened the galleys 
and made a fighting platform on their decks, 139 ; drove the Persian 
fleet up the Piurymedon and took 200 galleys, 140 ; captured 80 
Phenician galleys, 140 ; built the walls of Athens by sale of the 
spoils, 140 ; adorned Athens with noble places for exercise, 140 ; 
planted the forum with plane trees, 140 ; reduced the whole Cher- 
sonesus to the obedience of Athens, 140 ; impeached, defended by 
Pericles, and acquitted, 141 ; opposed the populace, 142 ; aids the 
Lacedsemonians, 143 ; banished, soon recalled, 144 ; advises a war 
with Persia, 144 ; his dream, 145 ; everything was great in the 
designs he formed, 145 ; his death, 145. 

Lycurgus, Lawgiver and Founder of the Spartan Re- 
public, 23-52. — Of him we have nothing to relate that is certain, 
23 ; he lived not long after Homer, some say he knew him, 24 ; his 
lineage, 24 ; is called to the throne, but declines it, 25 ; travels in 
Crete, and learns much there, 26; induces Thales, -the poet, to 
settle in Sparta, 26; passed into Asia, and in Ionia met with the 
poems of Homer, which he collected and transcribed^ 27 ; he was 
the first who made them known in Greece — the Egyptians say that 
he visited them, 27 ; many embassies sent to entreat him to come 
home, as he had abilities to guide the measures of government, 
and powers of persuasion that drew the hearts of men to him, 27 ; 
went to Delphi, where the priestess calls him beloved of the gods, 
and Apollo promised that the constitution he should establish 
would be the most excellent in the world, 28 ; the first and most 
important of his institutions was that of the senate, which, sharing 
the government with the kings, highly contributed to the preserva- 
tion of the state, 29 ; the Ephori were elated by the people out of 
their own body, they were five in number, annually chosen, and to 
give effect to anything the unanimous voice of the college was 
requisite, 30; they presided in popular assemblies, collected their 
sullrages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces to be raised, appointed the funds 
to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punishments in the 
name of the state, 30; found the city overcharged with indigent 
persons who had no land, and the wealth centred in the hanas of 
a few— to root out the evils of insolence, en^, avarice, and luxury, 
ho persuaded them to cancel all former divisions of land, so that 
all might be equal in their possessions, 31 ; he made 9000 lots for 
the territory of Sparta, and 30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of 
Laconia, 31 ; each lot was capable of producing 7o buehels of grain 
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for each man, and 12 each woman, with *vine and oil in proper* 
tion, 31 ; he attempted also to divide the moveables, but the people 
could not bear to have theii® goods jJirectly taken from them, 31 ; 
he stopped the currency of gold and silvei;, and made theiji use iron 
money only, 31 ; there was not to^c fotind in Sparta either sophist 
or fortune-teller, keeper of infamous houses, or dealer in gold or 
silver trinkets, because there was no money, 3^ he established the 
use of public tables, where all were to eat in common of the same 
•meat, they were forbidden to eat at home upon expensive couches 
and tables, or to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, 32 ; 
any one that did not eat and drink at the common table, they re- 
proached as effeminate and intemperate, 33 ; struck in the eye by 
Alcander at an assembly, the Spartans never carried staves to 
their assemblies afterwards, 33 ; there were 15 persons to a table, 
each brought monthly a bushel of meal, 8 gallons of wine, 5 lbs. of 
cheese, 2 ^ lbs. of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and fish, 34 ; 
the kings had double portions given them, 34 ; the Polemarchs com- 
manded the army under the king, 34 ; the caddos, balloting, 34 ; 
the diet highest in esteem was the black broth, the old men ranged 
themselves on one side and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people, 34 j after they had drunk moderately, they went home with- 
out lights, 34 ; forbade the .,'partans to have written laws, 35 ; his 
ordinances he called Rhetne, 35 ; the virgins exercised themselves 
in running, wrestling, and throwing quoits and darts, 36 ; if a man 
did not marry when he was of full age he was liable to a prosecu- 
tion ; such as had three children had great immunities, and those 
that had four were free from all taxes, 36 ; the marriage customs 
and ceremonies, 37 ; children considered not so much the property 
of their parents as of the state, 37 ; adultery unknown in Sparta, 
38 ; weak infants were destroyed, 38 ; they wrote to be read, and 
spoke to be understood, was all they cared for, 39 ; arts were in 
no greater , credit with them than sciences, theatrical diversions 
. found no countenance, temperance and exercise made the physician 
unnecessary, their justice left no room for the practice of the lawyer, 
the trades that ministered to luxury were unknown, agriculture and 
mechanical labour were left to the slaves, 39 ; education and up- 
bringing of the great, 39 ; the Iren and Millircn, 39 ; the fox gnaw- 
ing into the bowels of tht Spartan boy, 40 ; the boys taught to make 
sharp repartees, concise and pithy, 41 ; their short swords sneered at 
— “We can reach our enemies* hearts with them,” 41 ; as to enclosing 
Sparta, “That city is well fortified, which has a wall of men instead 
of bVick,” 42 ; ‘‘ He that knows how to speak, knows also when to 
speak,” 42 ; the Athenians taunted the Spartans as having no learn- 
ing, “ True, for we are the only people in Greece that have learned 
no ill of you,” 42 ; their number of men “ Enough to keep bad men 
at a distance,” 42 ; the king always offered sacrifice before a battle, 
4j3 ; in all expeditions they were careful in performance of religious 
rites, and after their evening meal was over, the soldiers sung to- 
gether hymns to the gods, 43 ; they slept all night in their armour, 
but out guards w^ere not allowed their shields, 43; he provided for 
a cessation of arms duimg the Olympic games, 44; taught each 
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man to conclude that he was bom not fhr himself, but for his 
country, 45 ; 40 years* service exacted before exemption could be 
claimed, 45 ; a little statue to the "gQd of laughter^ decorated each 
hall of exercise, 45 ; the mother of 6rasidas, her noble sentiments, 
46 ; neguhitions as to burial^, 47 ; no names allowed on tombs but 
that of those who fell in battle, 4J ; eleven days allowed for mourn* 
47 ; the Helots ; slaves wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin 
dresses, and were ^■'rbidden to perform any act worthy of their 
masters ; and once a day they received a certain number of stripes,^ 
48 ; they made them drink till they were intoxicated, then led them 
into the public halls to show the youth what drunkenness was, 
ordered them to sing mean songs, and dance ridiculous dances, 48 ; 
he took an oath of the kings, senators, and all the citizens, that they 
would abide by his laws till he returned from Delphi, 49; he re- 
turned not, Lucian says he died aet 85, in Crete, where his body was 
burned and the ashes thrown into the sea, 49. 

Lysander, Admiral and General of Sparta, 204-227.— 
Was bred up in poverty, but had a firm heart, 205 ; made admiral 
(B.C. 406), 205 ; improved the port of Ephesus, 206 ; in favour with 
Cyrus, who, at his request, added an obolus to the seamen^s pay, giv- 
ing them four in place of three oboli a day, 206 ; defeats the Athenian 
fleet in absence of Alcibiades, the admiral, “ who never was beaten 
by sea or on land,” 207 ; superseded, the Spartan law forbidding 
the same person to be admiral twice, 208 ; Callicratidas, his suc- 
cessor, proving unfortunate, he is made lieutenant, in truth, chief 
as before, 208 ; Children,” he said, “ were to be cheated with 
cockalls, and men with oaths” — he who overreaches by a false oath, 
declares that he tears his enemy, but despises his god, 209 ; captures 
Lampsacus, 209 ; destroyed the Athenian fleet at ^Egos-Potamos, 
210; the omens, 21 1 ; execution of 3000 prisoners, 212; wherever 
he came he depressed democracy, 213; composed his oligarchies 
of the boldest and most factious, 213 ; Athens distressed by famine, 
surrenders at discretion, 213; Wd terms imposed by the Ephori, 
214; advised to raze the city, 214; iron money of Sparta, 215; the 
galley of gold and ivory, two cubits long, presented by Cyrus, 216; 
honours paid him, 216; his ambition is only a burden to the great, 
sets no bounds either to his favour or resentment, 217; Greece 
could not bear two Lysanders, 217 ; his power, cruelty, and savage- 
ness of manner arc insupportable, 218 ; recalled home by the scytale^ 
described, 218; obtains leave to visit Lybia, 219; Athens drives 
out the thirty tyrants he had placed there, 119; in all his operations 
he kept a strict eye upon the interests of Sparta, 219; the affection 
he felt for Agesilaus, 220 ; made chief of the staff of 30 in the army 
sent to Asia, 221 ; made to know his place, 222 ; attempts to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, 222 ; Silenus, the pseudo son of Apollo, 
223; leads an army against Thebes, 223; falls at the battle of 
Halliartes (B.C. 393), 225 ; recovery of his body, 22 $ ; his poverty 
added lustre to his virtue, 226. 
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NiciAS, Athenian (Jeneral in the Sicilian war, 177-204.— 
His life, written by Thucydides, is inimitaT)le, 177 ; in war was 
often the colleague of Pericles^ and when he flattered the people he 
opposed him, 178 ; was rich, and spe»t his money generously, 179 ; 
Theoria of Delos, 180; when archon, h^ Was first in the <f>ur^ and 
last to leave it, when at home dUlcult of access, 181 ; when the 
bodies of two of his men were missing he sent a herald to ask for 
them, choosing rather to loose his laurels than^o leave two of his 
countrymen unburied, 182; there was a law by which those who 
*desire a treaty for carrying off the dead, give up the victory, and 
are not at liberty to erect a trophy, 182; Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, 183; Cleon banished decorum from the assembly, in his 
speeches he it was who first broke out into violent exclamations, 
threw back his robes, smote upon his thigh, and ran from one end 
of the rostrum to the other, 184 ; Nicias sought to deliver Greece 
from the extremities of war — the peace he made for 50 years, known 
by his name, did not last long, 185 ; is duped by Alcibiades, 186 ; 
escapes the ostracism, 188; opposes the Sicilian expedition — is 
over-ruled and appointed commander, 189 ; adverse omens, 189 ; 
before Syracuse, 190; Alcibiades, his colleague, recalled, 190; 
Sophocles, the poet, at the council of war, 19 1 ; defeats the 
Syracusans, 192 ; was timid in forming a resolution, but bold in its 
execution, 192 ; Syracuse invested, 193 ; suffers from a violent dis- 
temt)er which confines him to his bed, in the camp, 193 ; his camp 
fired by the enemy, and his escape is marvellous, 193 ; Gylippiis 
arrives from Sparta to aid the Sicilians, 193 ; Nicias solicits 
succours from Athens, 195 ; attacked by sea and land, but repulsed 
both, 195 ; relief reaches him, 196 ; repulsed at Epipohe, 197 * 
advised to return home, 198 ; declares he would rather die by the 
hands of the enemy than by those of his fellow-citizens, 198 ; 
eclipse of the moon, causes a panic in his army, 198 ; quits every 
other care, but sat still observing his sacrifices till the enemy is 
upon him, 199 ; beaten, he abandons his camp, 199 ; the fight at 
sea, 200 ; the dead left unbinied, the sick and wounded deserted, 
his colleague a prisoner, 201 ; seeks to treat, but in vain, 201 ; falls 
into the hands of Gylippus, 202 ; his cruel death, 204. 


Pericles, Orator, Ruler, Adorner of Athens, 146-177.— 
Description of works of virtue inspires with emulation — the beauty 
of goodness has an attractive form, 147; his family was one of the 
most considerable in Athens, 147 ; his person was well turned, but 
his head was disproportionately large, 148; from Anaxagoras he 
acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and 
purity of style, but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed 
not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deport- 
ment, and a decency of dress which no vehemence of speaking ever 
put into disorder, 149; he was proud and supercilious in conversa- 
tion, 149; from Anaxagoras he learned to overcome those terrors 
which the phenomena of the heavens raise in those who know not 
their causeti 150; he dreaded the ban of ostracism, intermeddled 
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not with state affairs, but behaved with courage in the field, 150 j 
when Aristides was dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon 
employed at a distance, he then engaged in the administration, 150; 
his natural disposition was far from inclining him to court popularity, 
1 5 1 ; he took care not t(» make himself cheap among the people, 
151 ; he flattered them by tesseirng the privileges of the court of 
Areopagus, which was the chief support of the nobility, and, indeed, 
of the whole cstat-^ 1 5 1 ; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy, he far excelled all other orators, 152; he 
wrote down his orations before he pronounced them in public, was 
the first who did so, prayed to the gods that not a word might 
escape him disagreeable to the people, 152; constitution of the 
Areopagus, 152; by supplying the people with money from the 
public funds for the public diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of justice, and by other pensions and gratifications, he 
gained favour with them, 153; to employ the Athenians, he sent 
out 60 galleys each year, manned for eight months, the citizens 
aboard being paid for their services, and improved as mariners, 1 55 ; 
he also sent out numerous colonics, 155; what most showed the 
power and opulence of ancient Greece was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices, 155 ; his enemies affirmed that he had 
brought the public treasures of Greece from Delos and squandered 
them upon Athens, 155; the Parthenon cost 1000 talents, 156; his 
reply, 156; Phidias appointed by him superintendent of all public 
edifices, 157; the Odeum described, 157; called to account by the 
people for his expenditure, 158 ; offered to pay all if his name were 
inscribed on the edifices in place of that of the people of Athens, 
158; decreed he might spend as much as he pleased of the public 
treasures, 158; the public stock was then estimated at ;^i,875,95o, 
158; he became sole master of Athens and its dcpcndencicc, 159 ; 
he kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the straight path 
of honour, 159; he added not one drachma to his paternal estate, 
159; his chief merit in war was the safety of his measures, 161 ; in 
the account rendered he put down 10 talents laid out for necessary 
use, and the people allowed it, 165 ; sailed to Pontus, and made 
the power of Athens felt there, 163; Aspasia, the influence of, 164; 
declines all presents, 165; the Samian campaign, 166; the white 
bean, 167 ; his pique against Megara, 169; he was the cause of the 
Peloponnesian war, 170; Phidias accus(Rl, 170; Aspasia perse- 
cuted, 171 ; 1500 the full assembly of the people, 171 ; the eclipse, 
173; deprived of his command, 174; his son, 174; who were the 
citizens of Athens, 5000 sold for slaves, 14,000 citizens, in all, 175 ; 
seized with the plague, 175 ; dies, B.C. 428, 176 ; declared “that no 
Athenian through his means ever put on mourning,” 176. 


Solon, Lawgiver, Sage, and Ruler of Athens, 52-78.— 
His lineage, 52 ; was never rich because he was always honest, 
52 ; addicted to poetry — of a pleasant and agreeable temper — his 
institutions are remarkable for their sweetness and practicability, 
as were those of Lycurgus for their harshness, 53 ; when far ai 
vanced in years, he said, “ I grow old in the pursuit of learning,” 
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53 ; in his younger years he applied himself to merchandise, 53 ; 
Plato provides travelling expenses in Egypt «by trading in oil, 54 ; 
his friend Anacharsis the Scythian, 54 ; so framed his laws that 
it was more for the interest of •the Athenians to observe them than 
to transgress them, 55 ; in the Athenian assemblies A#aclfarsis 
declared that their wise men pleUd causes and fools determined 
them, 56 ; none wore caps but the sick, 57 ; the execrable proceed- 
ings of Gylon, 57 ; the poor engaged their persdife to their creditors, 
who might seize them on failure of payment — parents sold their 
Children, 61 ; is chosen archon, the rich accepting him as one of 
them, the poor as a worthy and good man, 62 ; asked “Whether he 
had provided the best of laws for Athens,^^ replied, “ The best they 
were capable of receiving,” 63 ; the first of his public acts was that 
debts should be forgiven, and no man should tJike the body of his 
debtor for security, 63 ; is constituted lawgiver and superintendent 
of the commonwealth— his power is absolute, 64 ; the laws of 
Draco (l^C. 623) were written not with ink but with blood — he 
declaring that small offences deserved death, and no greater 
punishment could be found for the most heinous, 65 ; the classes 
of the people in Athens, 65 ; the cruelty of the Areopagus, 66 ; 
decreed the man infamous that stands neuter in the times of 
sedition, 67 ; tlie bride to bring only three suits of clothes with her, 
68 ; forbade men to speak ill of the dead, 68 ; gave every man the 
free and full disposal of his own, 68 ; women may not go out of 
town with more than three habits, their basket not to be above a 
cubit high, and in the night they were not to travel but in a 
carriage with a torch before them, 69 ; no man obliged to main- 
tain his father who had not taught him a trade, 69 ; he that was 
thrice convicted of idleness was infamous, 69 ; bastards excused 
from relieving their fathers, 70 ; no adulteress to assist at the 
public sacrifices, 70 ; of all the products of the earth none be sold 
to strangers but oil, 71 ; sycophants and parasites, who they were, 
71 ; his arms were written upon wooden tables, 72 ; he regulated 
the calendar, 72 ; an archon taken in liquor is to be killed^ 7^2 ; his 
visit to Creesus and its lesson, 74 ; no citizen in his time died of 
want, or begged in the streets, 76 ; persons maimed in the wars to 
be maintained at the public charge, 77 ; his death, 78. 

Themistocles, Admiral of Greece and Ruler of Athens, 
103-129. — Was the son of an inferior citizen of Athens, 103; when 
a boy full of spirit and fire, quick, inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to prove a great statesman, io4; “ you will be either a bless- 
ing or a curse to the community,” and the master of the boy, io4; 
“the wildest colts make the best horses when well broke and 
managed” was an axiom of his, 105 ; enmity early arose between 
him and Aristides the Justy so different were they in tempei ament, 
aims, and objects, 105 ; the trophies won by Miltiades at Marathon 
disturbed his sleep, 106; moves that the silver won from the mines 
of Laurium be applied to the building of a fleet, from good soldiers 
he made them excellent sailors, 106 ; in ambition he had no equal, 
107 ; put an end to the Grecian wars, reconciled the states to each 
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Jther, and formed a league against the Pe rsians, io8; strength of 
the confederate fleet, 109; the sacred galley, 109; taught his men 
.0 come to close quarters with their foe, no; the wall of Corinth, 
the wooden walls of Athens, in; varied acts of the sea-fight of 
Salamis- -the Trafalgar of antiguity— ruin of the fleet of Xerxes, 
112-114; seen by him from the golden throne he had seated him- 
self on upon the shore, 116; the blot on the victory was the human 
sacrifice to Bacchus Ornestes of three noble captives, 116; the 
beaks (prows) of the Athenian galleys were of brass, 116; when 
they came to the Isthmus every officer took a billet on which to 
inscribe the names of those who had done the best every 

one put himself in the first place^ and Themistocles in the second^ 
117; the Spartans honour him with a crown of olive, the 
handsomest chariot in the city, and ordered 300 youths to attend 
him to their borders, 117; at the Olympic games he was the ob- 
served of all observers, 118; his sayings, good, 118; his foul 
scheme to burn the confederate fleet referred to Aristides, and, not 
approved by him, is not allowed by the citizens, 119; envied by 
the people, he asks, Are you weary of receiving benefits often 
from the same hands?” 121 ; banished by the ostracism, 121; in 
exile and in danger, 121 ; narrowly escapes capture at Naxos, 123; 
price of 300 talents placed on his head by Persia, 123; (462 B.c.) 
throws himself on the mercy of Artaxerxes, 124; the prayer of the 
Persian prince ; magnanimity of his reception of the Athenian 
exile, 126; three cities bestowed on him, 126; his dream, narrow 
escape from assassination, 127; pressed by the Persian to aid him 
in his schemes against Greece ; he prefers to drain a bowl oi 
poison, and, by his own hand dies, 128. 

Theseus the Argonaut, Founder of Athens, 1-23.— He 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, i ; like Romulus, 
founder of Rome, he claimed to have sprung fiom the gods, i; 
his lineage and parentage, 3; the virtues of Hercules were 
his dreain by night, by day he emulated his deeds, 4 ; his 
club, Perigunc, her father, 5 ; Sciron— the bed of Procrustes, 6 ; 
the labyrinth at Crete, 8; the tribute of virgins, 8; Minos, Rhada- 
manthus, 9; the Minotaur, Ariadne, 10; the Delian dance, 12; 
settled the inhabitants of Attica in Ath^^ns, 13; to the rich and 
great he represented the advantage of a government without a king, 
where the chief power should be in the people, 14; to enlarge the 
city he offered equal privileges to strangers, 14; to the nobles he 
gave the care of religion, the magistracy, and the laws, i $ ; husband- 
men formed the second, and artificers the third class, 1 5 ; instituted 
the Isthmian games — story of the Amazon, 17; the rape of Helen 
and siege of Troy, 19; Menestheus, the first demagogue heard of 
in his time^ 20; his death-— said to be bx fall from a cliff, 23, 
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THESEUS. 

As geographers thrust into the extremities of their maps those 
countries that arc unknown to them, remarking at the same time, 
that all beyond is hills of sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen 
seas, marshes, and mountains that are inaccessible to human 
courage or industry ; so, in comparing the lives of illustrious men, 
when I have passed through those periods of time which may be 
described with probability, and where history may find firm footing 
in facts, I may say, my Senccio,^ of the remoter ages, that all beyond 
is full of prodigy and fiction, the regions of poets and fabulists, 
wrapped in clouds, and unworthy of belief.® Yet since I had 
given an account of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might 
without impropriety ascend to Romulus, as I had approached 
his times. Rut considering 

Who, for the palm, In contest high shall join ? Or who in equal ranks shall stand? 

(as /^schylus expresses it) it appeared to me, that he who peopled 
the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might be best contrasted 
and compared with the father of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her extravagance, and 
make her yield to, and accept the form of, History : but where she 
obstinately despises probability, and refuses to mix with what is 
credible, wc must implore the candour of our readers, and their 
kind allowance for the talcs of Antiquity. 

Thfsf.US, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in many particu- 
lars. Roth were of uncertain parentage, born out of wedlock ; and 
both had the repute of being sprung from the gods. Roth stood m 
the first rank of warriors ; for both had great powers of mind, witn 
great strength of body. One was the founder of Rome, and one 
peopled Athens, the most illustrious cities in the world. Roth 
carried off women by violence. Both were involved in domestic 
miseries, and exposed to family resentment : and both, towards tne 
end of their lives, are said to have offended their respective citizens 
if ;e may believe what seems to be delivered with the least mixtui-e 
of poetical fiction. 


1 Sossius Senecio, a man of consular 
dignity, who nourished under Ner\'a and 
Trajan, and to wliom Pliny addressed 
some of liis Kpi.stles ; not the Senecio 
put to death by Doinitian. 

2 Tlio wild tictions of the fabulous 
ages may partly be aceountc 1 for from 


the genius of the writers, who (as tlu- 
tarch observes) were cliiefly poets; finil 
partly from an affectation of son) t1 ing 
extraordinary or preternatural in anti 
quity, which has generally pro ailed 
both in nations and families. 
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LINEAGE OK THESEUS — COMPARED WITH ROMULUS. lUrAtun 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father’s side, stretches to 
Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country;^ by his mother’s 
side to Pelops,* who was the most powerful of all the Peloponnesian 
kings, not only on account of his great opulence, but the number 
of his children : for he m^trried 4iis daughters to persons of the first 
dignity, and found means to place his sons at the head of the chief 
states. One of^dlcm named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, 
founded the small city of Troezene, and was esteemed the most 
learned and the wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisclcm 
of those days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod® is 
celebrated for in his Book of Works. One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus : 

Blast not the hope which friendship has conceived, But fill its measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle : and Euripides, in saying that 
Hippolytus was taught by “the sage and venerable Pittheus,” gives 
him a very honourable testimony. 

yEgeus wanting to have children, is said to have received, from 
the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated answer, which commanded 
him not to approach any woman before he returned to Athens. 
But as the Oracle seemed not to give him clear instruction, he 
came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pittheus in the follow- 
ing terms ; — 

The mystic vessel shall untouched remain. Till in thy native realm— 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this Oracle. However, 
either by persuasion or deceit, he drew ^^gcus into conversation 
with his daughter yEthra. yEgeus afterwards coming to know that 
she whom he had lain with was Pitthciis’s .daughter, and suspecting 
her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair of sandals under a 
large stone, which had a cavity for the purpose. Before his 
departure, he told the secret to the princess only, and left orders, 
that if she brought forth a son, who, when he came to a man s 
estate, should be able to remove the stone, and take away the 
things left under it, she should send him with these tokens to him, 
with all imaginable privacy ; for he was very much afraid that 
some plot would be formed against him by the Pallantidae, who 


1 Theseus was the sixth in descent from 
Erectheus, said to be the son of Vulcan 
and Minerva, or Cranae, grand-daughter 
of Cranaus, the second king of Athens ; 
so that Plutarch very justly says, that 
Theseus was descended from the Autoc- 
thones, or first inhabitants of Attica, who 
were so called because they jiretended to 
be born in that very country. Jt is 
generally allowed, however, that this 
kingdom was founded by Cecrutis, an 
Egyptian, who brought hither a colony of 
Suites, about the year of the world 2448, 
B.c. 1566. The inhabitants of Attica 
were indeed a more ancient people than 


those of many other districts of Greece, 
which being of a more fertile soil, often 
changed tlieir masters, while few were 
ambitions of settling in a barren country 

2 Pclops was the son of Tantalus, and 
of Phrygian extraction. He carried with 
him immense riclies into Peloponnesus, 
which he had dug out of the mines of 
Mount Sypilus. By means of this 
wealth he got the government of the 
most considerable towns fur his sons, 
and married Ins daughters to princes 

3 Hesiod flourislied about 600 years after 
Pittheus Bolomon wrote his Moral 
Sentences 200 or 300yeais after Pittheus. 
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despised him for his want of children. Tliese were hfty brothers, 
the sons of ^ 

/lahra was delivered of a son ; and some say he was immediately 
named 'rhcseiis,*^ because of the laying iijf of the tokens^ others, 
that he received his name afterwards at Athens, when .^igeiis 
acknowledged him for his son. He was brougj^t up by Pittheus, 
and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in 
our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day preceding the Thes(^an Feasts, 
gfving this honour to his memory upon a much juster account than 
that which they pay to Silanion and Parrhasius, who only made 
statues and pictures of Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at man’s 
estate, to go to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their heir to Apollo, 
Theseus went thither, and the place where this ceremony is per- 
formed, from him, is said to be yet called Thes^a. He shaved, 
however, only the fore part of his head, as Homer tells us the 
Abantes did;‘^ and this kind of tonsure, on his account, was called 
Theseis. The Abantes first cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor yet of the Mysians, 
but because they were a warlike people, who loved close fighting, 
and were more expert in it than any other nation. Thus 
Arcliilocus ^ — 

These twang not nor sling the hissing stone, 

When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan ; 

Far nobler skill Eiihoea’s sons display, 

And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

Tliat they mi<^ht not, therefore, give advantage to their enemies 
by tlieir hair, tliey took care to cut it off. And we are informed 
that Alexander of Maccdon, having made the same observation, 
ordered his Macedonian troops to cut off their beards, these being 
a ready handle in battle. 

For some time /Fihra declared not the real father of Theseus ; 
but the report propagated by Pittheus was, that he was the son of 
Neptune : for the Troezenians principally worship that God ; he is 
the patron of their city ; to him they offer their first fruits ; and 
their money bears the impression of a trident. Theseus, in his 
youth, discovering not onl^ great strength of body, but firmness 
and solidity of mind, together with a large share of understanding 


1 l’alla»s was brother to yKgeiis : and as 

was supposed to have no eliildrcn, 
the I’allantKhe considered the kingdom 
of Athens as their undoubted inheri- 
tance It was natural, therefore, for 
.Egeus to conclude, Uiat, if they came to 
know he had a son, they would attempt 
to assassinate either him or his son. 

2 The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, 
gave names both to persons and things 
from some event or circumstance attend- 
ing that which they were to name. Tlie 
Grepk wtsrd “Tljesis” signifies ‘•laying 
up,’* ami “ thesthai uion, to u-knowlcdgc,” 
or rather “to adopt a son.'* iBgeu^ did 


both ; the ceremony of adoption being 
necessary to enable Theseus, who was not 
a legitimate son, to inherit the crown. 

3 The Abantes were the inhabitants 
of Eubma, but originally of Abae, a 
town in Thrace. 

4 Archilochus was a Greek poet, who 
lived about the time of Komulus. 
Homer had given the same account 
of the Abantes above 300 years before. 
For, in the second book of the Iliad, 
he tells us, the Abantes pierced the 
breastplates of their enemies with ex- 
tended spears or pikes; that is to say, 
they fought hand to hand. 
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and prudence, led him to the stone, and having told him the 

truth concerning his origin, ordered him to take up his father’s 
tokens, and sail to Athens. He ^easily removed the stone, but 
refilsed'do go by sea, though he might liave done it with great 
safety, and though lie was pressed to it by the entreaties of liis 
grandfather and his inotlicr ; while it was hazardous, at that time, 
to go by land to /llhens, because no part was free from the danger 
of ruffians and robbers. Those times, indeed, produced men of 
strong and indefatigable powers of body, of extraordinary swiftndSs 
and agility ; but they applied those powers to nothing just or useful. 
On the contiary, their genius, their disposition, their pleasures, 
tended only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. As for 
modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked ui)on them as 
qualities in which those who had it in their power to add to their 
possessions, had no manner of concern ; virtues praised only by 
such as were afraid of being injured, and who abstained from 
injuring others out of the same principle of fear. Some of these 
ruffians were cut off by Hercules in his peregrinations, while others 
escaped to their lurking holes, and were spared by the hero in 
contempt of their cowardice. But when Hercules had unfortunately 
killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a 
slave to Omphale,^ a punishment which he imposed upon himself 
for the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and 
security ; but in Greece the same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or quell them. It was there- 
fore extremely dangerous to travel by land from Peloponnesus to 
Athens ; and Pittheus, acquainting Theseus with the number of 
these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of strangers, advised 
him to go by sea. But he had long been secretly fired with the 
glory of Hercules, whom he held in the highest esteem, listening 
with great attention to such as related his achievements, particularly 
to those that had seen him, conversed with him, and had been 
witnesses to his prowess. He was affected in the same manner as 
Themi stocks afterwards was, when he declared that the trofdiies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. The virtues of flercules 
were his dream by night, and by day emulation led him out and 
spurred him on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, they 
were nearly related, being born of cousm-germans ; for ^Ethra was 
the daughter of Pittheus and Alcmena, of Lysidice, and Pittheus 
and Lysidice were brother and sister by Pelops and Hippodamia. 
He considered it, therefore, as an insupportable dishonour, that 
Hercules should traverse both sea and land to clear them of these 
villains, while he himself declined such advcfitures as occurred to 
him ; disgracing his reputed father if he took his voyage, or rather 
flight, by sea ; and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals, and 
a sword unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble birth. With 

1 Those guilty of murder became to1uq< % certain penance, which they continued 

Ury exih'8, and imposed on themselvei tin they th»'ti{rht th*dr crime expiated. 
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such thoughts and resoluAions as these he set ^forward, determined 
to injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as should offer him 
any violence. • 

lie was first attacked by Periphetes, 4n Ejpidauria, whose weapon 
was a club, and who, on that accoijnt, was called Corynct#s, or the 
club-bcarcr. He engaged with him, and slew him. Delighted 
with the club, he took it for his weapon, and u'^d it as Hercules 
did the lion’s skin. The skin was a proof of the vast size of the 
wjld beast which that hero had slain ; and Theseus carried about 
with him this club, whose stroke he had been able to parry, but 
which, in his hand, was irresistible. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis 
the Ihnc-bendciV in the same manner as he had destroyed many 
others : and this he did, not as having learned or practised the 
bending of those trees, but to show that natural strength is above 
all art. Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and 
stature, named Perigune, who had concealed herself when her 
father was killed. Theseus made diligent search for her, and 
found at last that she had retired into a place overgrown with 
shrubs, and rushes, and wild asparagus. In her childish simplicity 
she addressed her prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, as 
if they could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if they 
would save and hide her, that she would never burn or destroy 
them. But when Theseus pledged his honour for treating her 
politely, she came to him, and in due time brought him a son 
named Melanippus. Afterwards by Theseus’ permission, she 
married Dcioneus, the son of Kurytus the (Pxhalian. Melanippus 
had a son named loxus, who joined with Ornytus in planting a 
colony in Caria ; whence the loxidos, with whom it is an inviolable 
rule not to burn either rushes or wild asparagus, but to honour and 
worship them. 

About this time Crommyon was infested by a wild sow named 
Pluea, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage he attacked 
and killed,^ going out of his way to engage her, and thereby showing 
an act of voluntary valour, for he believed it equally became a 
brave man to stand upon his defence against abandoned ruffians, 
and to seek out and begin the comlxit with strong and savage 
animals. But some say that Phaeii was an abandoned female 
robber, who dwelt in Cnfminyon, tliat she had the name of Sow 
from her life and manners ; and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a robber, by 
casting him headlong from a precipice, as the story generally goes : 
and it is added, that in wanton villainy, this Sciron used to make 
strangers wash his feet, and to take those opportunities to push 
them into the sea. But the writers of Megara in contradiction to 
this report, and, as Simonides expresses it, fighting with all 

1 Sinnis wiis so called from his bending 2 in this instance our hero deviated from 

the heads of two pines, arid tying pas- the princii>le lie set out upon, which was 
sengers betweeii the opposite branches, never to be the aggressor in any engage* 
which, b;y their «udden return, tore ment. Tire wild sow was certainly no less re* 
them to pieces. spectable an animal thiin the plne-bcnde*' 
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antiquity, assert, thaf; Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, but 
on the contrary, a destroyer of robbers, and a man whose heart and 
house were ever open to the ^jood and honest. h"or A'airus, say 
they, was looked upon as the justest man in (i recce, Cychreus ol 
Salamis^ad divine honours paid him at Athens, and the viituc ol 
Pelcus and Tclcmon too was universally known. Now Sciron was 
son-in-law to Cycjircus, father-in-law to ylilacus, and grandfatlier to 
Pcleus and Telcmon, who were both of them sons of Endeis, the 
daughter of Sciron and Chariclo : therefore it was not probabl^j 
that the best of men should make such alliances with one of so vile 
a character, giving and receiving the greatest and dearest pledges. 
Besides, they tell us that Theseus did not slay Sciron in his first 
journey to Athens, but afterwards, when he took Elcusis from the 
Megarensians, having expelled Diodes, its chief magistrate, by a 
stratagem. In such contradictions are these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Ccrcyon the Arcadian, 
and killed him on the spot. Proceeding to Mermione,Mie put a 
period to the cruelties of Damastes, siirnamcd Procrustes, making 
his body fit the size of his owm beds, as lie had served strangers. 
These things he did in imitation of Hercules, who always returned 
upon the aggressors the same sort of treatment which they intended 
for him ; for that hero sacrificed Busins, killed AnUeiis m wrestling, 
Cygnus in single combat, and broke the skull of Termerus ; wlicncc 
this is called the Termerian mischief ; for Termerus, it seems, 
destroyed the passengers he met, by dashing his head against 
theirs. Thus Theseus pursued his travels to yiunish abaiKlcuied 
wretches, who suffered the same kind of death from him that tliey 
inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance suitable to 
their crimes. 

In his progress he came to Cephisus, where he was first saluted 
by some of the Phytalidre.^ Upon his desire to have the ciisioniary 
purifications, they gave him them in due form, and having offered 
propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their houses. "I'his was the 
first hospitable treatment he met with on the road. He is said to 
have arrived at Athens on the eighth day of the month Cronins, 
which now they call I lecatomboeon (July), 'fhcrc he found the 
state full of troubles and distraction, and the family of /E.gcus in 
great disorder : for Medea, who had flccc from Corinth, promised 
by her art to enable yEgeus to have children, and was admitted to 
his bed. She first discovering Theseus, wlumi as yet yk'gcns did 
not know, persuaded him, now in years, and full of jealousies and 
suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the city, to 
prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, and take him off 

1 This seems to be a mistake; for we buperintendeiice of the holy mysteries, 

know of no place called llarniione, or in lecumpence for the hospitality with 

Hennione, between Eleusis and Athens which she had been treated at his 

Pausanias calls it Erione ; and the autnor house. Theseus thought himself unfit 

of the Universal History, after Tbilo- to bo admitted to those mysteries with 

cliorus, call it Termione. out expiation, because be had dipped 

2 These were the descendants of Phy- his hands in blood, though it was only 

tains with whom Ceres entrusted the that of thieves and robbers 
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by poison. Theseus, cAning to the banque*, did not intend to 
declare himself at first, but, willing to give his father occasion to 
find him out, when the meat was served up, he drew his sword,^ as 
if he designed to carve with it, and took care it should attract his 
notice, iillgeus quickly perceiving it, hashed down the cup of 
})oison, and after some questions, embraced him as his son : then 
assembling tJie people, he acknowledged him fl!so before them, 
who received him with great satisfaction on account of his valour. 
TJie cup is said to have fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, 
where the inclosure now is, in the place called Delphinium ; 
for there it was that yEgeus dwelt ; and the Mercury which 
stands on the east side of the temple is yet called the Mercury 
of yEgeus’s gate. 

The Pallantidm, who hoped to recover the kingdom if ^.geus 
died childless, loat all patience when Theseus was declared his 
successor. Exasperated at the thought that -^Egeus, who was not 
in the least allied to the Erecthidaj, but only adopted by Pandion/-* 
should first gain the ( rown, and afterwards Theseus, who was an 
emigrant and a stranger, they prepared for war ; and, dividing 
their forces, one party marched openly, with their father, from 
Sphettus to the city ; and the other, concealing themselves in 
(largettus, lay in ambush, with a design to attack the enemy from 
two several quarters. They had with them an herald named Leos, 
of the tribe of Agnus. This man carried to Theseus an account of 
all the designs of the Pallantidie : and he immediately fell upon 
those that lay in ambush, and destroyed them. Pallas and his 
company being informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it 
is said to be, that the tribe of Pallcne never intermarry with the 
Agnusians, nor suffer any proclamation to begin with these words, 
Akoucte Leos (Hear, O ye people !) for they hate the very name of 
Leos, on account of the treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the same 
time courting the favour of the people, w^ent against the Marathonian 
bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetrapeus. 
When he had taken him, he brought him alive in triumph through 
the city, and afterwards sacrificed him to the Delphinian Apollo. 
Hecale also, and the story of her receiving and entertaining 
Theseus, does not appe^Pr destitute of all foundation ; for the 
people in that neighbourhood assemble to perform the IlecalesiaP 
rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they honour Hecale too, calling her by 
the diminutive, Hecalene, because when she entertained Theseus, 
while he was but a youth, she caressed him as persons in years 
use to do children, and called him by such tender diminutive 
names. She vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer 

1 Some neeiUivss learning has been ad- ties either a cutlass or a sword, how do we 
ducod to s1m‘w that in the heroic times know that it w^as a sword, and not a cut- 
they carved with a cutlass or largo knife, lass, which digeus hid under a stone, 
and not with a sword ; and that conse- 2 It had not been actually reported, 
quently Plutarch here must certainly be that ^Jigeus was not the son of Pandiou, 
mistaken ; but as the same word now signi- but of Scyrias. 
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sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe ; as she died before th( 
end of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites in 
testimony of the grateful sense he had of her hospitality. So 
Philocho^rus relates the story’’ 

Not I()hg after, there 6ame ilhe third time, from Crete, the 
rollectors of the tribute, exacted on the folhiwing occasion. 
Androgens, 2 being^Vreacherously slain in Attica, a very fatal war 
was carried on against that country by Minos, and divine vengeance 
laid it waste ; for it was visited by famine and pestilence, and want 
of water increased their misery. The remedy lliat Apollo projiosed 
was, that they should appease Minos, and be reroncilcd to him ; 
whereupon the wrath of heaven would t:easc, and their calamities 
come to a period. In consequence of this tlicy sent ambassadors 
with their submission ; and, as most writers agree, engaged them- 
selves by treaty, to send every ninth year a tribute of seven young 
men and as many virgins. \Vhcn these were brought into Crete, 
the fabulous account informs us, that they were destroyed by the 
Minotaur^ in the Labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and unable 
to find the way out, they perished there. The Minotaur was, as 
Euripides tells us, 

A mingled form, prodigious to behold, flalf l)ul], half man ’ 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and will not allow the 
labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison, which hnd no other 
inconvenience th.in this, that those who were con lined there could 
not escape : And Minos having instituted games in honour of 
Androgens, the jn-izc for the victors was those youths, wlio had 
been kept till that time in the labyrinth. He that first won 
the prizes in those games, was a person of great authority 
in the court of Minos, and general of his armies, named Tau- 
rus, who, being unmerciful and savage in his n.Lturc, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great insolence and cruelty. And it is plain 
that Aristotle himself, in his account of the Botlaxan (lovcrnmcnt, 
does not suppose that the young men ucre put to death by Minos, 
but that they lived, some of them to old age, in servile employments 
in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, m ])crsuance of an ancient 
vow, once sent a number of their first-born to Delphi, among whom 
were some of the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who, not 
being able to support themselves there, first passed from thence into 
Italy, where they settled about Japygia ; and from thence they re- 
moved again into Thrace, and were called Botticeans. Wherefore 
the Botticean virgins, in some solemnities of religion sing, ^^To 
Athens let us go.” And, indeed, jt seems dangerous to be at enmity 


1 Philochorus was an Atlumian histo- 
rian, who flourished in tlie reign of 
J'toleray Pliilopater, about 200 years li c 
lie wrote many valuable jiiccc.s, of wJiieh 
nothing remains, but some fragments 
preserved by other writers. 

a bk)me say A^Igcus caused iiim to be 
Uinrdered, because he was in ttie interest* 


of the Pallantidfv ; others, that he W'as 
killed by the iMarathoni.in bull. 

feigned by the poets to liavc been be 
got b> .t buil upon Pasiphae, Minos’s 
tjueuii, wlio was inspired, it .seems, with 
tliib horrid passion by Neptune, in revenge 
for Minos’s refusing him a beautiful 
bull which he expected as an offering 
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with a city which is flic seat of eloqucnc#i and learning; For 
Minos was always satirized on the Athenian stage; nor was 
hib fame sufficiently rescued *by Hesiod’s calling him “Supreme 
of Kings,” or Homer’s saying that lie “conversed with Jove;” 
for the writers of tragedy prevailing, ffcpresciitcd him ^is a man 
of vicious character, violent, and implacable; yct,*inconsistcntly 
enough, they say that Minos w'as a king an^ a lawgiver, and 
that Rhadamanthus was an upright judge, and guardian of the 
laws which Minos had made. 

Wlicn the time of the third tribute came, and those parents who 
had sons not arrived at full maturity, were obliged to resign them to 
the lot, complaints against Aigeus sprung up again among the people, 
who expressed their grief and resentment, that who weis the 
cause of all their misfortunes, bore no part of the punishment, and 
while he was adopting and raising to the succcasion, a stranger of 
spurious birth, took no thought for them who lost their legitimate 
children. Those things were matter of great concern to Theseus, 
who, to express his regard for justice, and take his share in the com- 
mon fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot. The citizens were charmed wuth this proof of his magnanimity 
and public spirit ; and .d£gcus himself, when he saw that no en- 
treaties or persuasions availed to turn him from it, gave out the lots 
for the rest of the young men. But Hcllanicus says, that the youths 
and virgins which the city furnished were not chosen by lot, but that 
Minos came in person and selected them, and Theseus before the 
rest, ui)ori these conditions : That the Athenians should furnish a 
vessel, and the young men embark and sail along with him, but carry 
no arms; and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there should be 
an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of safety for the 
youths in the two former tributes, they sent out a ship wuth a black 
sail, as carrying them to certain ruin. But w'hcn Theseus en- 
couraged his father by his confidence of success against the Mino- 
taur he gave another sail, a white one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he 
brought 1 hescus safe back, to hoist the white ; but if not, to sail with 
the black one in token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells 
us, th.it it was not a w'hite sail which Aigcus gave, but a scarlet one, 
dyed with the juice of the fiow'cr of a very flourish-holm oak,^ and 
that this was to be the signal that all was well. He adds, that Phe- 
rcclus, the son of Amarsyas, w^as pilot of the ship : but Philochorus 
says, that 1 heseus had a pilot sent him by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Nausitheus, and one Phteax to be at the prow, because as 
yet tlie Athenians had not applied themselves to navig.iti on and 
that Sciras ditl this, because one of the young men, named Me- 
nesthes, was his daughter’s son. This is confirmed by the monu- 
ments of Nausitheus and Plueax, built by Theseus, at Phalerum, 


1 It is not tliu flower, but tlie of 
tliellex, full of little worms, which the 
Ar.ibi.ins call kermes, from which a 
scarlet dye is procuicd. 

^ Athenians, according to Iluiuer, 


sent .'■>() ships to Troy ; hut those were only 
transport shuis Thucydides assures us, 
that tliey did nut begin to make any figure 
at sea till 10 or 12 years after the battle of 
Marathon, 700 years after the siege of Tio> 
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near ilic Temple of S^ron ; and the feast c?illcd Cybernesia, or the 
Pilot’s Feast, is said to be kept in honour of them. 

When the lots were cast, Theseus taking with him, out of the Pry- 
taneum, those upon whon? they fell, went to the Delphinian temple 
and made^an offering to A pcftlo fonthem. This offering was a branch 
of consecrated* olive, bound about with white w^ool. Having paid 
liis devotions he ci%..barked on April 6, at which time they still send 
the virgins to Delphinium to propitiate the god. It is reported that 
the oracle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his guide,* 
and entreat her to be his companion in the voyage ; and whilst he 
sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sea shore, its sex was immediately 
changed : hence the goddess had the name of Epitagria. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to most historians and poets, 
Ariadne, falling in love with him, gave him a clue of thread, and in- 
structed him how to pass with it through the intricacies of the laby- 
rinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Minotaur, and then set sail, 
carrying off Ariadne, together with the young men. Pherecydes says, 
that Theseus broke up the keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their 
pursuit. Put, as Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Alinos’s comman- 
der, who engaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail 
out. Again, according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his son, it was believed that Taurus would bear 
away the prizes in them as formerly, and every one grudged him that 
honour : for his excessive power and haughty behaviourwerc intole- 
rable; and besides, he was accused of too great a familiarity with 
Pasiphac: therefore, when Theseus desired the combat, Minos per- 
mitted it. In Crete it was the custom for the women as well as the 
men, to see the games ; and Ariadne, being present, was struck with 
the person of Theseus, and with his superior vigour and address in 
the wrestling-ring. Minos too was greatly delighted, especially w hen 
he saw I'aurus van([uished and disgraced ; and this induced him 
to give up the young men to Tlieseus, and to remit the tribute. 
Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix account of these matters, 
according to lus manner. There was, it seems, a decree throughout 
all Greece, that no vessel should sail with more than five hands, ex- 
cept the Argo, commanded by Jason, who was appointed to clear 
the sea of pirates. But when Dmdalus escaped by sea to Athens, 
Minos pursuing him with his men of war, ‘^contrary to the decree, 
was driven by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life. And when 
Deucalion his successor, pursuing his father’s quarrels with the 
Athenians, demanded that they should deliver up Daedalus, and 
threatened, if they did not, to make away with the hostages that 
Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild answer, alleging that 
Daedalus, was his relation, nearly allied in blood, being son to Me- 
rope, the daughter of h^ectheus. But privately he prepared a fleet, 
part of it among the Thymoetadae, at a distance from any public 
road, and part under the direction of Pitlhcus, at Tne/ene. When 
It was ready, he set sail, taking DcCdalus, and the rest of the fugitives 
from Crete for his guide. The Cretans receiving no information of 
the matter, and, when they saw his fleet, taking them for friends, he 
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easily gained the harbo^sr, and making a descent, piocccdcd imme- 
diately to (Inossus. There he engaged with Deucalion and his 
guards, bcfoic the gates of the labyrinth, and slew them. The 
government, by this means, falling td Arjadne, he entered into an 
agreement with her, by which he received the young captives, and 
made a perpetual league between the Athenians and the Cretans, 
both sides swearing to proceed to hostilities no i«ore. 

There are many other reports about tlicse things, and as many 
concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. For some say, that 
being deserted by Theseus, she hanged herself; others, that she was 
carried by the mariners to Naxos, and there married Onarus the 
priest of Bacchus, Theseus having left her for another mistress. 

For iEgle’s charms had pierced the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Megarensian tells us, that Pisistratus struck the line 
out of Hesiod ; as on the contrary, to gn.tify the Athenians, he added 
this other to l lomer’s description of the state of the dead : 

The godlike I'hcseus and the great Pirithovis 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, Qmopian and Sta- 
ph) lus. With these agrees Ion of Chios, who says of his native city, 
that it was built by Qmopiou the son of I'hcseus. 

But the most striking passages of the poets, relative to these 
things, are in everybody’s mouth. Somctliing more particular is 
delivered by P:eon the Amalhusian. He relates, tluit 'Fheseus, be- 
ing driven by a storm to Cyprus, and having with him Ariadne, who 
was big with child, and extremely discomposed with the agitation 
of the sea, he set her on shore, and left her alone, while he returned 
to take care of the ship ; but by a violent wind was forced out again 
to sea; but the w'omen of the country i eccived Ariadne kindly, con- 
soled her under her loss, and brought her feigned letters as from 
Theseus : that they attended and assisted her when she fell in labour; 
and, .IS she died in childbed, paid her the funeral honours : that 
Theseus, on his return, greatly afflicted at the news, left money w ith 
the inhabitants, oidcring them to pay divine honours to Ariadne; 
and tliat he caused two little statues of her to be made, one of sil- 
ver, and the other of brass : that they celebrate her festival on Sep. 
2, when a young man lies clowm, and imitates the cries and gesture 
of a woman in travail ; and that the Amathusians call the grove in 
which they show' her tomb, the Grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian waiters relate, that there were tw'O Minos and 
two Ariadnes; one of whom was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and 
had a son named Staphylus ; the other, of a later tigc, being carried 
off by Theseus, and afterwards deserted, came to Naxos, with her 
nurse Corcyne, whose tomb is still sliowm. That this Ariadne died 
there, and had different honours paid her from the former ; for the 
feasts of one were celebrated with mirth and revels, while the sacri 
fices of the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning.^ 

1 The Feasts of Ariadne, the wife of tlmse of the other Ariadne Bignify tha 

Bacchus, were celebrated with joy, to she fell like a mere mortal 

denote that she was become a diviniiy ; 
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Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in'-at Delos,’ and having 
sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue of Venus, which he re- 
ceived from Ariadne, he joined with the young men in a dance, 
which the Delians are said to practise at this day. It consists in an 
imitation hf the mazes and Outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and/cvolutions, is performed in regular time. This kind of 
dances as Dic.earcwus informs us, is called by the Delians the Crane.*'^ 
He danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built entirely of the 
’eft-side horns of beasts. He is also said to have instituted games in 
Delos, where he began the custom of giving a palm to the victors. 

When tlicy drew near to Attica, both Tlieseiis and the })ilot were 
so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist the sail which was 
to be the signal to /fegeus of their safety, who, therefore, in despair, 
threw himself from the rock and was dashed to pieces. Theseus 
disembarked, and t)crfurmed those sacrifices to the gods, which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he set sail, and sent a herald to the 
city, with an account of his safe return. The messenger met with 
numbers lamenting the kite of the king, and others rejoicing, as it 
was natural to expect, at the return of 'rheseus, welcoming him with 
the greatest kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
good news. He received the chaplets, and twined them round his 
herald’s staff. Returning to the sea-shore, and finding that Theseus 
had not yet finished his libations, be stopped without, not choosing to 
disturb the sacrifice. When the libations were over, he.announccd the 
death of /Dgeus. Upon this, they hastened, with sorrow and tumultu- 
ous lamentations, to the city. Hence, they tell us, it is, that, in the 
Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff ; and those that are present at tlic libations 
cry out, Hlelcii ! "Jou^joiL The former is the e\c1amation of haste 
and triumph, and the latter of trouble and confusion. Theseus, 
having buried his father, paid his vows to Apollo on 7 th Oct. ; for 
on that day they arrived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said to take its rise fnnn tlieir mixing the 
remains of their provisions, when they found themselves safe ashore, 
boiling them in one pot, and feasting upon them altogether. In 
that feast they also carry a branch bound about with wool, such as 
they then made use of in their supplications, which they call 
Eiresione, laden with all sorts of fruits ; afid to signify the ceasing 
of scarcity at that time, they sing this strain : 

The golden car, tli’ ambrosial hive. In fair Kiroaione tlirivo. 

See tlic juiey ligs appear » Olives crown the wealthy year ! 

See tlie clustre-bcnding vine ! Sec, and drink, an<l drop supine I 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in memory of the 
Ilcraclidte,® who were entertained in that manner by the Athenians ; 
but the greater part relate it as above delivered. 

1 Hence came the custom of sending 3 The descendants of Hercules, being 

annually a deputation from Atliens to driven out of rdoponnesus and all Greece, 
Delos, to sicrljce to Apollo. applied to tlio Athenians for their protec- 

2 Tliisdanco, ( ’allimachus tells us, was a tion, which was granted ' and as they went 

particular one ; and probably it was called as supjdicants, they went with branches 
tiie Crane, because cranes commonly fly in their hands. This subject is treated 
Id the figure of a circle. by Euripides in his Heraclidss. 
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The vessel in which ^Theseus sailed^ and returned safe, with those 
young men, went with 30 oars. It was preserved by the Athenians 
to the time of Demetrius Bhalereus,^ being so pieced and new 
framed with strong planks, that it afifcfrds ^n example to the philoso- 
phers, in their disputations concerning* tlie identity of things that 
are changed by growth ; some contending that it wa^the same, and 
others that it was not. ^ 

The feast called Oscliophoria,*'* which the Athenians still celebrate, 
,was then first instituted by Theseus. For he did not take with him 
all the virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, but selected two young 
men of his acquaintance who had feminine and llorid aspects, but 
were not wanting in spirit and presence of mind. These by warm 
bathing, and keeping them out of the sun, by providing unguents 
for their hair and complexions, and everything necessary for their 
dress, by forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he so 
effectually altered, that they passed among the virgins designed for 
Crete, and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the same young men, 
dressed in the manner of those who now carry the branches. These 
arc carried in lionour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the 
story before related; or rather because they returned at the time of 
gathering ripe fruit. Tlie Deipnoplione, women who carry the 
provisions, bear a part in the solemnity, and have a share in the 
sacrifice, to rejjrescnt the mothers of those upon whom the lots fell, 
who brought their children provisions for the voyage. Fables and 
talcs are the chief discourse, because the women then told their 
children stories to comfort them and keep up their spirits. These 
particulars are taken from the History of l)emon. There was a 
place consecrated, and a temple erected to Theseus: and those 
families which would have been liable to the tribute, in case it had 
ronliniied, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for sacrifices. 
These were committed to the care of the Phytalidie. Theseus 
doing them that honour in recompense of their hospitality. 

After the death of /Egeiis, he undertook and effected a prodigious 
work, lie scaled all ilic inhabitants of Attica in Athens^ and made 
them one people in one city, wlio before were scattered up and 
down, and could with difficuliy be assembled on any pressing oc- 
casion for the public •good. Nay, often such differences had 
happened between them, as ended in bloodshed. The method he 


I TIuit is, near 1 000 years. ForTbescus ^linerva Sciratlia, which was near the 

returned from C’rete about the yeai b v. riialenan gate. He that arrived there 

r2of», and Oallimaclius, wlio was cotcinpo- first drank off a cup of wine, mingled 

rary with Hemetrius, and who tells us the with honey, cheese, meal, and oil. They 

Athenians continued to send this ship to were followed by a cliorus conducted by 

J loii'is in his time, flourished about B c. 280 two young men, dressed in woman's 
f This ceremony was performed in the apparel, the chorus singing a song in 
following manner : They made clioice praise of those young men Certain 

of a certain number of youths of the women, with baskets on tlieir licads, at- 

most noble families in eacli tiibe, tended them, and were chosen for that 

whose fathers and motheis both were office from among the most wealthy of the 
living. They boro vine-branches in their citizens. The \vhole procession wjis 

hands, with grape? upon them, and ran lieaded by a herald, bearing a staff eu 
from the temple of llacehus to that of circled with Iwughs. 
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took was to apply to them, in particular by iheir tribes and families. 
Private persons and the poor easily listened to his summons. To 
the rich a7id great he 7 'epresented the advantage of a goverfiment 
without a king, whe 7 ‘e the chief power should be in the people, while 
he himser only desired to command in war, and to be the guardian 
of the laws ; in all the rest, every one would be upon an ecjiial foot- 
ing. Part of their hearkened to his persuasions ; and others fearing 
his power, which was already very great, as well as his enterprising 
spirit, chose rather to be persuaded, than to be forced to submit 
Dissolving, therefore, the corporations, the councils, and courts in 
each particular town, he built one common Prylancum and court- 
hall, where it stands to this day. The citadel, with its dependencies, 
and the city, or the old and new town, he imited under the conimo7i 
7ta77ie of Athens, 2Lnd instituted the Panathcna*a as a common sacri- 
fice.^ He appointed also the Metcecia, or Feast of Migration, and 
fixed it to July i6, and so it still continues. Giving up the kingly 
power, as he had promised, he settled the commonwealth under the 
auspices of the gods ; for he consulted the Oracle at Delphi con- 
cerning his new government, and received this answer : 

From Iloyal stems, tliy honour, Theseus, sjuingi. 

By Jove, beloved, the sire, supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extende<i states, 

On thee dependent, ask their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear ' Thy favour’d bark shall ride 
Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide. 3 , 

With this agrees the SibyPs prophecy, which, we arc told, she 
delivered long after, concerning Athens : 

The bladder may be dipp’d, but never drown’d. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited all strangers 
to equal privileges in it : and the words still in use, “ Come hither, 
all ye people,” are said to be the beginning of a proclamation, which 
Theseus ordered to be made when he composed the commonwealth, 
as it were, of all nations. Yet he left it not in the confusion and 
disorder likely to ensue from the confluence and strange mixture of 
peo])le; but distingiiishca iiiem into noblemen, husbandmen, and 
mechanics. "J'he nobility were to have the care of religion, to 


1 Tlie Atlicmifi.'i were celebrated before, 
in honour of the goddess IMinevva ; but as 
that was a fea-st i)eculiar to the city of 
Athens, 'J’heseus enlarged it, and made it 
common to all the inliabitants of Attica ; 
and therefore it w'as called I’anathena a. 
There were the great and the less I’ana- 
thenfoa The less were Uejit annually, 
and the greater every fifth >ear In the 
latter they earned in piocessiun tlie 
my.ster:ous iieplvm or veil of Minerva, on 
which were embroidered the victoiy of 
tlie gods over the giants, and the most 
remarkable acliieveiaents >[tbeir btioes 

In memory of their quitting the 
boroughs, and uniting it in one city 
On this occasion, he likewise Instituted, 


or at least restored, the ‘ ‘ famous I sthmian 
games," in hoiu'ur of Neptune All these 
were chiefly desigiud to diaw'a concoiir.se 
of stranger’s ; ami as a farther en(*ourage- 
nient for them to come and settle in 
Athens, he gave them the privileges of 
natives 

3 in the original it is, “Safe, like a 
bladder, ^.e.” Wlien Sylla had taken 
Athens, and excicised all manner of 
cruelties tlieie, some Athenians went to 
llelphi, to inquire of the oracle, whethej 
the last hour of their city was come? 
and the i»iiestess according to J’ausuiiias, 
made answer, “That which belongs to 
the Idaddcr now has an cud ; ” plai nly re 
fercingtothe old nro» hee> bur* .N liiciod 
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supply the city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to 
interpret whatever related to the worship of *the gods. As to the 
rest, he balanced the citizqis against each other as nearly as 
possible ; the nobles excelling in dignity, the husbandmen in lbc- 
fulness, and the artificers in number. . PI appears hoii^ Aristotle, 
that Theseus Tvas the first who inclined to a de?noc gave uf* 

the regnal f)Ower; and Homer also seems to ^^r witness to the 
same in his catalogue of ships, where he gives the name of People 
to the Athenians only. To his money he gave the impression ot an 
*ox, either on account of the Marathonianbiill, or because of Minos’s 
general Taurus, or because he would encourage the citizens in 
agriculture. Hence came the expression of a thing being wortn lo 
or 100 oxen. Having also made a secure acquisition of the country 
about ^Megara to the territory of Athens, he set up the tamed 
pillar in the Isthmus,^ and inscribed two verses to distinguish the 
boundaries. That on the east side ran thus : 

This is not reloponnebus, but Ionia 

and that on the west, was 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

He likewise instituted games in imitation of Hercules, being 
ambitious, that as the Greeks, in pursuance of that hero’s appoint- 
ment, celebrated the Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, so they 
should celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Neptune: for the rights 
performed there before, in memory of Melicertes, were observed 
in the night, and had more the air of mysteries, than of a public 
spectacle and assembly. But some say the Isthmian games were 
dedicated to Sciron, Theseus inclining to expiate his untimely fate, 
by reason of their being so nearly related; for Sciron was the son 
of Canethus and Hcnioche, the daughter of Pittheus. Others will 
have it, that Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and not to 
Sciion, the games were dedicated. He made an agreement too 
with the Corinthians, that they should give the place of honour to 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the ground 
could be covered with the sail of the public ship that brought them, 
when stretched to its full extent. This particular we learn from 
Mellanicus and Andron ^ Halicarnassus. 

Philochoius and some others relate, that he sailed in company 
with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to carry on war with the Ama- 
zons,**^ and that he received Antioiie’* as the reward of his valour; 
but the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 


1 This pillar was erected by the common 
consent of the Tonians and Peloponne- 
sians, to put an end to the dip]mte8 about 
their boundaries ; and it continued to the 
reign of Codrus, during uhich it was de- 
inolislied by the Ileraclidie, \^bo bad 
made themselves masters of the territory 
of Magaia, which tliert by passed from the 
lonians to the 'Iordans SiralK, lib i» 


2 Nothing can be more fabulous than 
the whole liistory of the Ama/ons. Strabo 
observes, that tl>e most credible of Alex- 
ander’s hi.storians have not so ninch as 
mentioned them : and indeed, if they were 
a Scythian nation, how came they all tc 
have Creek names? 

< .luFtin says, I Um rules gave iri)po]yle 
Theseus, and kept Antiopt for luin^^eU 
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and Herodorus, tell \is, that Theseus macb that voyage, with his 
own fleet only, some time after Hercules, and took that Amazon 
captive, which is indeed the more ^ probable account; for we do 
not read that any other of his fellow waiTiors made any Amazon 
prisoner. cBut Bion says, Ive took and carried her off by stratagem 
The Amazonr being naturally lovers of men, were so far from 
avoiding Theseus^* when he touched upon their coasts, that they 
sent him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail. But the 
account of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice in 
Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his vessel, re- 
mained in those parts some time ; and that he was attended in that 
expedition by three young men of Athens, who were brothers, 
Eunciis, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, unknown to the rest 
fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his passion to one of 
his companions, who applied to Antiope about the affair. She firmly 
rejected his pretensions, but treated him with civility, and pru- 
dently concealed the matter from Theseus. But Soloon, in despair, 
leaped into a river and drowned himself. Theseus, then sensible 
of the cause, and the young man’s passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which he had formerly received 
at Delphi. The priestess had ordered, that when, in some foreign 
country, he should labour under the greatest afilietion, he should 
build a city there, and leave some of his followers to govern it. 
Hence he called the city which he built Pythopolis, after the 
Pythian god, and the neighbouring river Soloon, in honour of tlie 
young man. He left the two surviving brothers to govern it, and 
give it laws ; and along with them Hermus, who was of one of the 
best families in Athens. From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis 
call a certain place in their city Hermes’s House {Herman oi/cia), 
and by misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from the hero to 
the god Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. And it appears 
to have been no slight womanish enterprise ; for they could not 
have encamped in the town, or joined battle on the ground about 
the Pnyx^ and the Museum, ^ or fallen in so intrepid a manner 
upon the city of Athens, unless they had first reduced the country 
cd^out it. It is difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hellanicus has 
related it) that they crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the 
ice ; but that they encamped almost in the heart of the city is con- 
firmed by the names of places, and by the tombs of those that fell. 

There was a long pause and delay before either army would 
begin the attack. At last Theseus, by the direction of some oracle, 
offered a sacrifice to Fear,^ and after that immediately engaged. 


1 The Puyx was a place (near the cita- 
del) where the people of Athens used to 
assemble, and where the orators spoke to 
them about public utfairs. 

3 The museum was upon a little bill 
over against the citadel, and prohablj so 


called from a temple of the muses there. 

3 The lieathens considered not only 
the passions, but even distempers, 
storms, and temi)est3, as divinities, and 
worshipped them, that they might do 
them no harm 
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the battle was fought ki the month Bocdrojnion (Sept.), the day 
on which the Athenians still celebrated the feast called Boodromia. 
Cliclemus, who is willing to b^ very particiilar, writes, that the left 
wing of the Amazons moved tow'artis what is now called the 
Ainazoniiiin ; and that the right extendcxras far as the ^nyx, near 
Chrysa : that the Athenians first engaged with the Jgftrwing of the 
Amazons, falling upon them from the Museir^f ; and that the 
tombs of those that fell in tlie battle are in the street which leads 
to the gate called Piraica, which is by the monument erected in 
ifonour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies : but that the 
left wing of the Athenians, which charged from the Palladium, 
Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the enemy to their 
camp, and slew many of them. That after four months a peace 
was concluded by means of Ilippolyte, for so this author calls the 
Amazon that attended with Theseus, not Antiopc. But some say 
this heroine fell fighting by Theseus^s side, being pierced with a 
dart by Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian 
earth,^ was set up over her grave. Nor is it to be wondered, that 
in the account of things so very ancient, history should be thus 
uncertain, since they tell us that some Amazons, wounded by 
Antiopc, were privately sent to Chalcis to be cured, and that some 
were buried there, at a place now called Amazonium. But that the 
war was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather from a place 
called Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseus, where it w^as 
sworn to, as w'ell as from an ancient sacrifice, which is offered to 
the Amazons the day before the feast of Theseus. The people of 
Mcgara too shew a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where some 
Amazons w-ere buried, as you go from the market-place to the 
place called Rhus. Others also arc said to have died by Chseronea, 
and to have been buried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was 
formerly called Thermodon, but now Haemon. It appears likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly, not without opposition, for 
their sepulchres are shewn to this clay, between Scotussma and 
Cynosccphalac. 

This is all that is memorable in the story of the Amazons ; for 
as to what the author of the Thesdis relates of the Amazons rising 
to take vengeance for Aiiitiope, wdien Theseus quitted her, and 
married Phaedra, and of their being slain by Hercules, it has 
plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married Pluedra after the death 
of Antiope, having had by the Amazon a son named Hippolytus,^ or 


1 By this is meant the moon, so called 
(as Plutarch supposes in his Treatise on 
the Cessation of Oracles) because like the 
Genii or Demons, she is neither so perfect 
as the gods, nor so imperfect as human- 
kind. But as some of the philosophers, 
we mean the Pythagoreans, ha<l astronomy 
enough afterwards to conclude that the sun 
is the centre of this system, we presume 
it might occur to thinki*ig men in tihe more 


early ages, that the moon was an opaque, 
and, therefore, probably a terene body. 

2 Theseus liad a son, by tlic Ama- 
zonian queen, named Hippolytus, having 
soon after married Phaedra, tlio sister 
of Deucalion, the son and successor 
of Minos, by whom he had two sons ; he 
sent Hii)polytu3 to be brought up by his 
own mother, ASthra, queen of Tnozene : 
but he coming afterwards to be present 
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according to Pindn^r, Demophoon. As the calamities which 
befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, since the historians do not differ 
from what the writers of tragedy hjj,ve said of them, we may look 
upon them as matters of facu 

Some Tether marriages of Theseus are spoken of, but have not 
been repre^^onjted on the stage, which had neither an lionourable 
beginning, nor ; happy conclusion. He is also said to have 
forcibly carried off Anaxo of Troezene, and having slain Sinnis and 
Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon their daughters : to have 
married Periboea, the mother of Ajax, too, and Pheroboea, and 
lope the daughter of Iphicles. Besides, they charge him with 
being enamoured of ^gle, the daughter of Panopeus, and, for her, 
leaving Ariadne, contrary to the rules of both justice and honour ; 
but above all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 

war, and ended in his banishment and death. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the heroes 
of those times, Hcrodorus thinks that Theseus was not concerned 
in any of them, except in assisting the Lapitha' against the 
Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason to Colchos, and 
Meleager in killing the boar ; and that hence came the proverb. 

Nothing without Theseus.'^ It is allowed, however, that Theseus, 
without any assistance, did himself perform many great exploits ; 
and that the extraordinary instances of his valour gave occasion to 
the saying, “ This man is another Hercules.” Theseus was likewise 
assisting Adrastus in recovering the bodies of those that fell 
before Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as Kuripides 
has it in his tragedy, but by persuading them to a truce ; for so 
most writers agree : and Philochorus is of opinion, that this was 
the first truce ever known for burying the dead. But Hercules 

was, indeed, the first who gave up their dead to the enemy. The 
burying place of the common soldiers is to be seen at ICleuthcra?, 
and of the officers at Hleusis, in which particular Theseus gratified 
Adrastus. ^schylus, in whose tragedy of the Eleusinians Theseus 
is introduced relating the matter as above, contradicts what 
Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between Theseus and Pirithous is said to have 
commenced on this occasion : Theseus being much celebrated for 
his strength and valour, Pirithous was desirous to prove it, and there- 
fore drove away his oxen from Marathon. When he heard that 
Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not fly, but turned back to 
meet him. But as soon as they beheld one another, each was so 


at some Athenian games, Phaidra fell in 
love with him, and having solicited him 
in vain to a compliance, in a lit of resent- 
ment, accused him to Theseus of having 
made an attempt upon her cliastity . The 
fable says, that Theseus pi ayed to Nep- 
tune to punish him by some violent 
death ; and all solemn execrations, accord- 
ing to the notions of the heathens, 
i:^-i|.alnly taking ePcct, Hippolytus 


was riding along the sea shore, Neptune 
sent two sea-calves, who frigiitened the 
horses, ovcrtuined tlie cliariot, and tore 
him to i)ieces. Tlie poets add, that the 
lustful queen hanged hcr.self for grief ; 
but as for Jhppolytus, Diana being taken 
with his cha.stity, and pitying the sad 
fate it brought iipon him, pic\ ailed upon 
iEscul.aiuus to restore him to life, to bp 9 
cpippaniop of her div^^sioqs. 
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Struck with admiration of the other^s person a»d courage, that they 
laid aside all thoughts of fighting; and Pirithous first giving The- 
seus his hand, bade him be judge in this caifse himself, and he would 
willingly abide by his sentence. Theseus, in his turn, left the cause 
to him, and desired him to be his friend ?ind fellow-wan^r. They 
then confirmed their fiiendship with an oath. Piritl>fi«fs afterwards 
marrying Deidamia,^ entreated Theseus to visit hi? country, and to 
become acquainted with the Lapithas.*'* He had also invited the 
Centaurs to the entertainment. These, in their cups behaving 
with insolence and indecency, and not even refraining from the 
women, the Lapithae rose up in their defence, killed some of the 
Centaurs upon the spot, and soon after beating them in a set battle, 
drove them out of the country with the assistance of Theseus. 
Herodorus relates the matter differently. He says that, hostilities 
being already begun, Theseus came in aid to the J.apithie, and then 
had the first sight of Hercules, having made it his business to find 
him out at Tracinn, where he reposed himself after all his wanderings 
and labours ; and that this interview passed in marks of great respect, 
civility, and mutual compliments. But we are rather to follow those 
historians who write, that they had very frequent interviews ; and 
that by means of Theseus, Hercules was initiated into the mysteries 
of Ceres, having first obtained lustration, as he desired, on account 
of several involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hellanicus, when 
he was concerned in the rape of Helen,® who had not yet arrived at 
the years of maturity. Some writers, thinking this one of the heaviest 
charges against him, endeavoured to correct it, by saying it was not 
Theseus that carried off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com- 
mitted her to his care, and that therefore he refused to give her up, 
when demanded by Castor and Pollux ; or rather that she was de- 
livered to him by 'I'yndarus himself, to keep her from Enarsphorus, 
the son of Hippocoon, who endeavoured to possess himself by 
violence of Helen, who was yet but a child. But what authors gene- 
rally agree in as most probable is as follows : The two friends went 
together to Sparta, and having seen the girl dancing in the temple 
of Diana Orthia, carried her off and fled. The pursuers that were 
sent after them following no further than Tegea, they thought them- 
selves secure, and having fraversed Peloponnesus, they entered into 
an agreement, that he who should gain Helen by lot should have 
her to wife, but be obliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. 
In consequence of these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The- 
seus, who received the virgin, and conveyed her, as she was not yet 
marriageable, to Aphidnie. Here he placed his mother with her, 
and committed them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, charging 

1 All other writers call her Ilippodaniia, manship, yet) they generally appeared 

except Propertius, who calls her Ischo- on horseback. 

macha. She was the daughter of Adrastus. 3 This princess was the reputed daugh- 

2 Homer calls tlic Lapitlue heioes. Tlie ter of Jupiter, by Leda, the wife of Tyn- 

Centaurs are feigned to have been half darus, king of (Kbalia, in Peloponnesus ; 

man half horse, either from their brutality, and though then but nine years old, was 

or hei ausc (if not the inveptora of horso- rfpkpnod the greatest beauty in the world 
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him to keep them the utmost secrecy ^and safety ; whilst to pay 
his debt of service to Pirithous, he himself travelled with him into 
Epirus, with a view to the daughter^of Aidoneus, king of the Molos- 
sians. This prince named Kis wife Proserpine,^ his daughter Cord, 
and his Cerberus : wkh this dog he commanded all his daugh- 
ters’ suitoia^^lQ fight, promising her to him that should overcome him. 
But understah(iic»,g that Pirithous came not with an intention to court 
his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized both him and 
his friend, destroyed Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, 
and shut up Theseus in close prison. 

Meantime Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of Omens, 
and great grandson of Erectheus, is said to be the first of mankind 
that undertook to be a demagogue, and by his eloquence to in- 
gratiate himself with the people. He endeavoured also to exasper- 
ate and inspire the nobility with sedition, who had but ill borne 
with Theseus for some time; reflecting that he had deprived every 
person of family of liis government and command, and shut them 
up together in one city, where he used them as his subjects and 
slaves. Among the common people he sowed disturbance by 
telling them, that though they pleased themselves with the dream 
of liberty, in fact they were robbed of their country and religion ; 
and instead of many good and native kings, were lorded over by 
one man, who was a new comer and a stranger. Whilst he was 
thus busily employed, the war declared by the Tyndaridm ^eatly 
helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly, they were invited 
by Menestheus to invade the country. At first they proceeded not 
in a hostile manner, only demanding their sister : but the Athenians 
answering, that they neither had her among them, nor knew where 
she was left, they began their warlike operations. Acadenius, 
however, finding it out by some means or other, told them she was 
concealed at Aphidnee. Hence, not only the Tyndaridie treated 
him honourably in his life time, but the Lacedmmonians, who, in 
after times, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the country besides, spared the Academy for his sake. But 
Dicaearchus says, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arcadains, 
being allies to the Tyndaridie in that war, the place which now 
goes by the name of the Academy, was first called Echedemia, 
from one of them ; and that from the othf r the district of Marathon 
had its name, because he freely offered himself, in pursuance of 
some oracle to be sacrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidnm 
then they came, where they beat the enemy in a set battle, and then 
took the city, and razed it to the ground. There, they tell us, Alv- 
eus, the son of Sciron, was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux : 
and that a certain place, within the territories of Mcgara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there; and Hereas writes, that Alycus 


1 Proserpine and Cor6 was the same 
person, daughter to Aidonexis, whose wife 
was named Ceres. Plutarch him.self tells 
us so in his Morals, where he adds, that 
liy Proserpine is meant the Moon, whoip 


Pluio, or the Cod of Darkness, sometimes 
carries off. Indeed, Cone signilics nothing 
more than young woman or daughter; and 
they might say a daughter of Epirus, as 
say a dfau^hier of France, or of Spaii^. 
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received his death from Theseus's own hand. fThese verses also are 
alleged as a proof in point : 

For bright-liair’d Helen he was slain Bp Theseus, on Apliidna’s plain. 

• 

But it is not probable that Aphidnse wouM have been tah^ and his 
mother made prisoner, had I'heseus been present.^ 

Aphidnjc, however, was taken, and Athens in Tlangcr. Mencs- 
theus took this opportunity to persuade the people to admit the 
Xyndarid.x into the city, and to treat them hospitably, since they 
only levied war against Theseus, who began witli violence first, but 
that they were benefactors and deliverers to the rest of the Athe- 
nians. Their behaviour also confirmed what was said; for, though 
conquerors, they desired nothing but to be admitted to the mysteries, 
to which they had no less claim than Hercules,^ since they were 
e(]iially allied to the city. This request was easily granted them, 
and they were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius. 
They had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, 
which was given them, either on account of the truce \anochc\ which 
they made, or because of their great care that no one should be in- 
jured, though there were so many troops in the city ; for the plirase 
anakos echein signifies to keep or take care of anything ; and for this 
reason, perhaps, kings are called Anaktes. Some again say, they 
were called Anakes, because of the appearance of their stars ; for the 
Athenians use the words anekas and anekatJien, instead of ajto and 
anothen^ that is, above or on high. 

We are told that Aithra, the mother of Theseus, who was now a 
prisoner, was carried to Lacedxmon, and from thence, with Helen, 
to Troy; and that Homer confirms it when, speaking of those that 
waited upon Helen, he mentions 

—The beauteous Glyraene, And uEthra born of Pittlicus. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, as they do also the 
story of Tvlunychus, who is said to have been the fruit of a secret 
commerce between Demophoon and Laodice, and brought up by 
/li^thra at Troy. But Jstcr, in the thirteenth book of his History of 
Attica, gives an account of Althra different from all the rest. He 
was informed, it seems, that after the battle in which Alexander or 
Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the 
river Spcrchius, Hector took and plundered the city of Troezcnc, 
and carried off Ailthra, who had been left there. But this is highly 
improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through the country of the 
Molossians, was entertained by Aidoneus the king, who accidentally 
made mention of the bold attempts of Theseus and Pirithous, and 
of the manner in which he had punished them when discovered. 
Hercules was much disturbed to hear of the inglorious death of the 


1 For Oairtor and Pollux, like him, were be naturalized before they were admitted 
Bonsof Jupiter, from whom the Athenians to the mysteries, and accordingly they 
too pretended to derl'^e their origin. It were naturalised by adoption. 

WM neoeiiaiy, howeyer^ that they should 
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one, and the danger the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in 
vain to expostulate about him ; but he begged to have Theseus re- 
leased, and Aidoneus granted it. ‘Theseus, thus set at liberty, 
returned to Athens, wlic^'e his party was not yet entirely suppressed, 
and wha’^'tver temples arid groves the city had assigned him, he 
consecrated^ *Abem all but four, to Hercules, and called them (as 
Philochoriis relates), instead of Thesea, Ileraclca. But desiring to 
preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as before, he found him- 
self encompassed with faction and sedition ; for those who were liis 
enemies before his departure, had now added to their hatred a con- 
tempt of his authority ; and he beheld the people so generally cor- 
rupted, that they wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of 
silently executing his commands. When he attempted to reduce 
them by force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction ; and, 
in the end, finding his aflairs desperate, he privately sent his chil- 
dren into Eubcea, to Klephenor, the son of Chalcodon ; and himself 
having uttered solemn execrations against the Athenians at Gar- 
gcttiis, where there is still a place thence called Araterion, sailed to 
Scyros.^ He imagined that there he should find hospitable treat- 
ment, as he had a paternal estate in that island. Lycomedes was 
then king of the Scyrians. To him, therefore, he applied, and desired 
to be put in possession of his lands, as intending to settle there. 
Some say, he asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of Theseus, or willing to 
oblige Menestheus, having led him to the highest cliffs of the country 
on pretence of showing him from thence his lands, threw him down 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him. Others say he fell of him- 
self, missing his step, when he took a walk, according to his custom 
after supper. At that time his death was disregarded, and Menes- 
theus quietly possessed the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of 
Theseus attended Elphenor, as private persons in the Trojan war. 
But Menestheus dying in the same expedition, they returned and 
recovered the kingdom. In succeeding ages the Athenians honoured 
Theseus as a demi-god, induced to it as well by other reasons, as be- 
cause, when they were fighting the Medcs at Marathon, a considerable 
part of the army thought they saw the apparition of Theseus com- 
pletely armed, and bearing down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phacdon ’^as archon,* the Athenians 
consulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered by the priestess to take 

1 Tho ungrateful Athenians were in they esteemed none worthy to boar the 

process of time made so sensible of the royal title after liim, and therefore coin- 

effects of his curse, tliat to appease Ids mitted tho management of the state to 

ghost, they appointed solemn sacrifices elective magistrates, to wliom they gave 

and divine honours to be paid to him. the title of archons, and chose Medon, 

2 Codrus, the seventeenth king of Athens, the eldest son of Codrus, to this new 

cotemporary with Saul, devoted himself dignity. Tims ended the legal succession 

to death for the sake of his country, in and title of kings of Atliens, after it had 

the year b.c. 1008; having learned that continued witliout any interruption 487 

the Oracle had promised its enemies, the years, from Cccrops to Codrus. The 

Dorians and the Ileraclidm, victory, If archon acted with sovereign authority, 

they did not kill the king of the but was accountable to the people when- 

Athenians. Tils snlijects on this account ever it was required There were thirteen 

conceived such veneration for him, that perpetual archons in the space of 3Stt 
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up the bones of Theseus •and lay them in an thonourable place at 
Athens, where they were to be kept with the greatest care. But it 
was difficult to take them up^ or even to* find out the grave, on 
account of the savage and inhospitable*disposition of the barbarians 
who dwelt in Scyros. Nevertheless, Cimbn having taken^ic island 
(as is related in his Life), and being very desiroust^siTOnd out the 
place where Theseus was buried, by chance saw «fiieagle on a cer- 
tain eminence, breaking the ground (as they tell us), and scratching 
iUup with her talons. This he considered as a divine direction, and 
digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with 
a lance of brass and a sword lying by it. When these remains were 
brought to Athens in Cimon’s galley, the Athenians received them 
wath splendid processions and sacrifices, and were as much trans- 
ported as if Theseus himself had returned to the city. He lies in- 
terred in the middle of the town, near the Gymnasium ; and his 
oratory is a place of refuge for servants and all persons of mean 
condition, who fly from men in power, as Theseus while he lived, 
was a humane and benevolent patron, who graciously received the 
petitions of the poor. The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the 
8th of Oct,, the day on which he returned with the young men from 
Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each eighth day of the 
other months, either because he first arrived from Trmzene on the 
8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer relates, or else thinking this 
number above all others, to be most proper to him, because he was 
said to be the son of Neptune, the solemn feast of Neptune being 
observed on the eighth day of every month. For the number eight, 
as the first cube of an even number, and the double of the first 
square, properly represents the firmness and immovable power of 
this god, who thence has the names of Asphalius and Gaidochus. 


LYCURGUS.' 


Of Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate that is certain 
and uncontroverted. For there are diflerent accounts of his birth, 
his travels, his death, and especially of the laws and form of govem- 


years. After the death of Alcmseou, who 
was the last of them, this charge was 
continued to the person elected for ten 
years only ; but always in the same 
family, till the death of Eryxias, or, 
according to others, of Tlcsias, the seventh 
and last decennial arclion. For tlio 
family of Codrus or of tlie Medontidse, 
ending in him, the Athenians created 
annual archons, and, instead of one, they 
appointed nine every year. See a farther 
account of the archons in the I^otes on 
the Life of Solon. 

1 The life of Lycurgus was the first 
which Plutarch published. He seems to 
have had a strong attachment to the 
Spartans and their customs, as Xenophon 


likewise had For, besides this life, and 
those of several other Spartan chiefs, wa 
have a treatise of liis on the laws and 
customs of the Lacedaimonians, and 
another of Laconic Ai)0]»lithegms. He 
makes Lycurgus in all things a perfect 
hero, and alleges his behaviour as a proof, 
tliat the wise man, so often described by 
the pliilosoiJjiiers, was not a mere ideal 
character unattainable by human nature. 
It is certain, however, tliat the encomiums 
bestowed upon him and his laws by the 
Delphic oracles, were merely a contriv* 
ence between the Pythoness and liimself ; 
and some of his laws, for instance that con- 
cerning the women, were exceptionable. 
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merit which he eslahlished. But least of'-all are the times agreed 
upon in which this great man lived. For some say he flourished at 
the same time with Iphitus/ and 'joined with him in settling the 
cessation of arms during.,the 'Olympic games. Among these is Aris- 
totle, who^allcges for proof *An Olympic quoit, on which was preserved 
the inscripUHU, Lycurgus s name. But others wlio, with ]'>atos- 
thencs and Apoi1:^)dorus, compute the time by the succession of the 
Spartan kings,- place him much earlier than the first Olympiad. 
Timeeus, however, supposes that, as there were two Lycuiguses-m 
Sparta at different times, the actions of both are ascribed to one, on 
account of his particular renown ; and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer: nay, some say he had seen him. 
Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes 
him cotemporary with the Hcraclidic. It is true, the latest of the 
Lacediemonian kings were of the lineage of the IleraclidcC; but 
Xenophon there seems to speak of the first and more immediate 
descendants of Hercules.^ As the history of those times is thus in- 
volved, in relating the circumstances of Lyciirgus’s life, we shall 
endeavour to select such as are least controverted, and follow 
authors of the greatest credit. 

Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Prjianis, not Kunomus, was 
father to Lycurgus. But most writers give us the genealogy of Ly- 
curgus and Eunomus in a different manner; for, according to them, 
Sous was the son of Patroclcs, and grandson of Aristodemus, Eury- 
tion the son of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Pry- 
tanis : to this Eunomus was born Polydcctcs, by a former wife, and 
by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus. Eutychidas, however, 
says Lycurgus was the sixth from Patroclcs, and the eleventh from 
Hercules. The most distinguished of his ancestors was Sous, under 
whom the Laccdxinonians made the Heloies their slaves,^ and 


1 Ipliitus, king of Elis, is said to have 
instituted, or rather restored, the 
Olympic games, 108 years before what is 
commonly reckoned the flrst Olympiad, 
which commenced in 776 n c., or, as somo 
will have it, 774, and bore the name of 
Oorcebus, as the following Olympiads did 
those of other victors. Iphitus began 
with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, 
whom the Elcans believed to have been 
upon some account exasperated against 
them He next ordered the Olympic 
games, the discontinuance of which was 
said to have caused a pestilence, to be 
proclaimed all over Greece, with a pro- 
mise of free admission to all comers, and 
fixed the time for the celebration of them. 
11c likewise took upon himself to be sole 
president and judge of those games, a 
privilege which the Fiscans had often 
disputed with his predecessors, and 
which continued to his descendants as 
long as the regal dignity subsisted. 
After this the people appointed two 
presidents, which In time Increased to 
ien, and at length to twelve. 


2 Strabo says, that Lycurgus the law- 
giver, certainly lived in the fifth genera- 
tion after Altiicmcnes, who led a colony 
into Cl etc This Altberaoues was the .son 
of Cissns, i\ho founded Argos, at the same 
time that Patroclcs, Lycurgus’s ancestor 
in the fifth degree, laid the foundations 
of Sparta. So that Lycurgus ^flourished 
some sU';rt time after Solomon, about 
900 years n.c. 

8 This passageis in Xenophon’s excellent 
treatise concerning the rej)ublic of Sparta, 
from wliich Plutarch has taken the best 
part of his life. 

4 The IJelotcs, or Ilotes, were inhabi- 
tants of IJelos, a maritime town of Laco- 
nia The Laccdunnonians having con- 
quered and made slaves of them, called 
not only tliern but all the other slaves 
they happened to have, by the name of 
Helotes. It is certain, however, that the 
decendants of the original JTelofes, though 
they were extremely ill-treated, and some 
of them assassinated, subsisted many 
ages in Laconia. 
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gained an extensive trackwf land from the Arabians. Of this Sous 
it is related, that, being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his conquests, 
provided that himself and all his arm^ should drink of the neigh- 
bouring spring. When these conditions were sworn to, he^scmbled 
his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man tha^;j^d forbear 
drinking ; not one of them, however, would deny J^miself, but they 
all drank. Then Sous went down to the spring himself, and having 
oqly sprinkled his face in sight of the enemy, he marched off, and 
still held the country, because all had not drank. Yet, though he 
w^as highly honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 
but from his son, and were called Emyiw7iidiV and this, because 
Eurj'tion seems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of kingly 
government, inclining to the interest of the people, and ingratiating 
himself with them. Upon this relaxation, their encroachments in- 
creased, and the succeeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greater rigour, or else giving way through weakness or 
in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed 
in Sparta ; by which one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost 
his life. For while he was endeavouring to part some persons who 
were concerned in a fray, he received a wound by a knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Polydectes. 

But he too dying soon after, the general voice gave it for Lycur- 
gus to ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it appeared 
that his brother’s widow was pregnant. As soon as he perceived 
this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to her issue, provided 
it were male, and he kept the administration in his hands only as 
his guardian. This he did with the title of Prodicos, which the 
Lacedaemonians give to the guardians of infant kings. Soon after, 
the queen made him a private overture, that she would destroy her 
child, upon condition that he would marry her when king of Sparta. 
Though he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the 
proposal, but pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life ; for he would take care that the child, as soon as born, 
should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the woman to her 
full time, and when he heard she was in labour, he sent persons to 
attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a girl, to give 
it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever business 


I It may be proper here to give the 
reader a short view of the regal govern- 
ment of Lacedaniion, under the Hercu- 
lean line Tlie lleraclidto, having driven 
out Tisaiuenes, the son of Orestes Kurys- 
thenes and Trocles, the sons of Aristode- 
mus, reigned in that kingdom Under 
them the government took a new form, 
and instead of one sovereign, became 
subject to two. These two brotliers did 
not divide the kingdom between them, 
neither did they agree to reign alternately, 
but they resolved to govern jointly, and 


with eriual power and authority. tVhat 
is surprising is, that notwitlistanding tliis 
mutual je.alousy, this diarchy did not end 
with tliese two brothers, but continued 
under a succe.ssion of 30 princes of the 
lino of Eurysthencs, and 27 of that of 
IToclcs Eurysthones was succeeded by 
his son Agis, from whom all tiie descend- 
ants of that line were sumamed AgicUai, 
as the other lino took the name of Eury- 
tionidcci from Eurytion, the grandson 
of jProcles, Patrocles, or Protocles.— 
Pausam. Strab. et al. 
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he might be engagfec}. It happened that ke was at supper with the 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants who 
were present, carried tlie child to him. When he received it, he is 
reported to have said to^the'eompany, Spartans^ see here yoii7' new- 
born hin^ He then lant him down upon the chair of state, and 
named iiiiu J^harilai».s, because of the joy and admiration of his 
magnanimity afed justice testified by all present. Thus the reign of 
Lycurgiis lasted only eight months. But the citizens had a great 
veneration for him on other accounts, and there were more thatpiyd 
him tlK'ir attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, out 
of regard to his virtues, tlian those that obeyed him as a guardian to 
the king, and director of the administration. There were not, how- 
ever, wanting those that envied him, and opposed liis advancement, 
as too high for so 3^oiing a man; particularly the relations and 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated with 
contempt. Her brotlier, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him 
with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell him, that he was 
well assured he would soon be king; thus preparing suspicions, and 
matter of accusation against Lycurgus, in case any accident should 
befall the king. Insinuations of the same kind were likewise spread 
by the queen-mother. Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing 
some dark design, he determined to get clear of all suspicion, by 
travelling into other countries, till his nephew should be grown up, 
and have a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There having ob- 
served the forms of government, and conversed with the most 
illustriouspersonages, he was struck with admiration of some of their 
laws,^ and resolved at his return to make use of them in Sparta. 
Some others he rejected. Among the friends he gained in Crete, 
was Thales,- with whom he had interest enough to persuade him to 
go and settle at Sparta. Thales w'as famed for his wisdom and 
political abilities : he was withal a lyric poet, who under colour of 
exercising his art, performed as great things as the most excellent 
lawgivers. For liis odes were so many persuasives to obedience 
and unanimity, as by means of melody and numbers they had great 
grace and power, they softened insensibly the manners of the 
audience, drew them off from the animosities which then prevailed, 
and united them in zeal for excellence ani virtue. So that, in some 
measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the instruction 
of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to Asia, desirous, as 


1 The most ancient writers, asEphoms, 
Callisthenes, Aristotle, and Plato, are of 
opinion that Lycurgus adopted many 
things In the Cretan polity. But Poly- 
bius will have it that they are all mis- 
taken. At Sparta," says he in his sixth 
book, "the lands are equally divided 
among all the citizens : wealth is ban- 
ished ; the crown is hereditary ; whereas 
in Crete the contrary obtains.*’ But this 
does not prove that Lycurgus might not 
take some good laws and usages fiotn 


Crete, and leave what he thouglit defec- 
tive. There is, indeed, so great a confor- 
mity between the laws of liycurgus and 
those of Mmos, that we must believe, with 
Strabo, that these were the foundation 
of the other. 

2 This Thales, who was a poet and mu- 
sician, must be distinguished from Thales 
the Milesian, who was one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. The poet lived 26C 
years before the philosopher. 
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is said, to compare the lAiian^ expense and luxury with the Cretan 
frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what effect each had on their 
several manners and governntents ; jpst 4s physicians compare 
bodies that are weak and sickly with the healthy and robust. Thci e 
also, probably he met with Homcr'^s which were^rcscr\'ed 

by the posterity of CIcophylus. Observing that sen- 

tences, and much political knowledge were inlcrmixed with his 
stories, which had an irresistible charm, he collected them into one 
body^ and transcribed them with pleasure^ in order to take them home 
with him. For his glorious poetry was not yet fully known in (h cccc; 
only some particular pieces were in a few hands, as they happened 
to be dispersed. Lycurgus was the first that made them generally 
known. The Egyptians likewise suppose that he visited them; and 
as of all their institutions he was most pleased with their distin- 
guishing the military men from the rest of the people,^ he took the 
same method at Sparta, and by separating from these the mechanics 
and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and more of 
a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by some of 
the Creek writers. But we know of no one except Aristocrates, son 
of FI ippa rebus, and a Spartan, who has affirmed that he went to 
Libya and Spain, and in his Indian excursions conversed with the 
Cynmosophists? 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when absent, 
and sent many embassies to entreat him to return. F'or they per- 
ceived that their kings had barely the title and outward appendages 
of royalty, but in nothing else differed from the multitude ; whereas 
Lycurgus had abilities from nature to guide the measures of govern- 
ment, and powers of persuasion, that drew the hearts of men to liim. 
The kings, however, were consulted about his return, and they 
hoped that in his presence they should experience less insolence 
amongst the people. Returning then to a city thus disposed, he 
immediately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the consti- 
tution ; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of some 
new laws, would be of no sort of advantage ; but, as in the case of 
a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose temperament is to 
be corrected and new formed by medicines, it was necessary to 


1 The lonians sent a colony from Attica 
into Asia Minor, about lOSO years bc , 
and 150 before Jiycujgus And though 
they might not be greatly degenerated in 
10 short a time, yet our lawgiver could 
judge of the effect which the climate and 
Asiatic plenty had ui)on them. 

2 The ancient Egyptians kept not only 
the priests and military men, who con- 
sisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from 
the rest of the people ; but the other em- 
ployments, viz., those of herdsmen, shep- 
herds, merchants, interpreters, and sea- 
men, descended in particular tribes from 
father to son. 

8 Indian priests and philosophers who 
west almost naked, and lived in wgodi. 


The Brachmans were one of their sects 
They luad a great aversion to idleness 
Apuleius tells us, every pupil of theirs 
was obliged to give account every day of 
some good lie liad done, cither by medita- 
tion or a-Jtion, before he was admitted to 
sit down to dinner. So thoroughly were 
they persuaded of the transmigration of 
the soul, and a happy one for themselves, 
that they used to commit themselves to 
the flames, when they had lived to satiety, 
or were apprehensive of any misfortune. 
But we are afraid it was vanity that in- 
duced one of them to bum himself before 
Alexander the Great, and another to du 
the same before Augustus Ceesar. 
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begin a new regimen. With these sentiments he went to Delphi, 
and when he had offered and consulted the god,^ he returned with 
that celebrated oracle; in which thtj priestess called him, Beloved 
of the gods^ and rather a e^od thari a man. As to his request that 
he mighV*^ri‘^ct good laws, she told him, Apollo had heard his re- 
quest,^ ana''pv4^}nised that the amstitntion he should establish would 
be the most excellent in the 7vorld, Thus encouraged, he applied to 
the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to the work ; ad- 
dressing himself privately at first to his friends, and afterwards, »by 
degrees, trying the disposition of others, and preparing them to 
concur in the business. When matters were ripe, he ordered 30 
of the principal citizens to appear armed in the market place by 
break of day, to strike terror into such as might desire to oppose 
him. Hermippus has given us the names of 20 of the most eminent 
of them ; but he that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, 
and gave Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing of his 
laws, was called Arithmiades. Upon the first alarm, king Charilaus, 
apprehending it to be a design against his person, look refuge in 
the Chalcioicos? lUit he was soon satisfied, and accepted of their 
oath. Nay, so far from being obstinate, he joined in the undertaking. 
Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gentleness of his disposition, 
that Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is reported to have said 
to some that were praising the young king, Yes^ Charilaus is a good 
man to be sure, who cannot find it in his heart to punish the bad. 
Among the many new institutions of Lycurgus, the first and most 
important was that of a senate; which sharing, as Plato says,® in 
the power of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and 
having equal authority with them, was the means of keeping them 


1 As Minos liad persuaded the Cretans 
that liis laws were delivered to liim from 
Jupiter, 80 Lycurg-ns, Ijis imitator, was 
willing to make tlic Si)artans believe that 
he did everything by tlie direction of 
Ai)ollo. Other legislators have found it 
very convenient to propagate an opinion 
that their institutions were from the gods 
For that self-love in human nature, which 
would but ill have borne with the supe- 
riority of genius that must have been ac- 
knowledged in an unassisted lawgiver, 
found an ease and satisfaction in admitting 
his new regulations, when they were said 
to have come fiom lieaven. 

‘2 That is, the brazen temple. It was 
standing at the time of Pausanias, who 
lived in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 

3 The passage to which Plutarch refers, 
is in Plato’s third book of lams, where he 
IS examining into the cases of the downfall 
of states An Athenian is introduced 
thus speaking to a Lacedaemonian, “ Some 
god, I believe, in his care for your state, 
and in his foresight of wliat would hap- 
pen, has given you two kings of the same 
family, in order that reigning jointly, they 
might govern with the more moderation, 
and Sparta experience the greater tran- 


quility^' After this, when the- regal 
authority bad grown again too absolute 
and imi)erious, a divine spirit residing in 
a human nature (i e. J^ycurgus) reduced 
it within the bounds of equity and mode- 
ration, by tlie wise provision of a senate, 
whose authority was to be equal to that 
of the kings Aristotle finds fault with 
this circumstance in the institution of 
the senate, that the senators were to con- 
tinue for life ; for as the mind grows old 
with the body, he thought it unreasonable 
to put the fortunes of the citizens into 
the power of men who, through age, 
might become incapable of judging, lie 
likewise thought it very unreasonable 
that they were not made accountable for 
their actions, Put for the latter con- 
venience suflicient jiro vision seems to 
have been made afterwards by the institu- 
tion of tlie Epfuni, wdio had it chiefly in 
charge to defend the rights of the prople ; 
and therefore Plato adds, '' A third bless- 
ing to Sparta was the prince, who, finding 
the power of the senate and the kings too 
arbitrary and uncontrolled contrived the 
authority of the Ephori as a restraint 
upon it,” &c. 
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within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation of the state. For before it had been veering and un- 
settled, sometimes inclining U> arbitrary ^power, and sometimes 
towards a pure democracy ; but this dfetaljishment of a senate, an 
intermediate body, like ballast, kept it m a just equiliLjfiiim, and 
put it in a safe posture— 2S samiors adherin^i^ when- 

ever they saw the people too encroaching, and^ or^Wne other hand, 
stipporiing the people, when the kings attempted to make themselves 
absolute. This, according to Aristotle, was the number of senators 
fixed upon, because two of the 30 associates of Lycurgiis deserted 
the business through fear. But Splucrus tells us there vvere only 
28 at first entrusted with the design. Something, perhaps, there is 
in its being a perfect number, formed of seven multiplied by four, 
and withal the first number, after six, that is equal to all its parts. 
But I rather think, just so many senators were cicatcd, that, to- 
gether with the two kings, the whole body might consist of tliiity 
members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from, 
Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, or the decree. This 
was couched in very ancient and uncommon terms, which inter- 
preted, ran thus — When you have built a temple to the Syllanian 
Jupiter, and the Syllanian Minervap divided the people into tribes 
and classes, and established a senate of jo persons, hicluding the two 
kings, you shall occasionally summon the people to an assembly bc^ 
tween Babyce and Cnacion, and they shall have the deter mUiing voice. 
Babyce and Cnacion arc now called Genus ; but Aristotle thinks, 
by Cnacion is meant the river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, having neither halls nor any kind 
of building for that purpose. These tilings he thought of no advan- 
tage to their councils, but rather a dis-scrvicc, as they distracted the 
attention and turned it upon trifles, on observing the statues and 
pictures, the splendid roofs, and every other theatrical ornament. 
The people thus assembled had no right to propose any subject of 
debate, and were only authorized to ratify or reject what might be 
proposed to them by the senate and the kings. But because, in 
process of time the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed 
the terms, and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings Poly- 
dor us and Theopompus in«crted in the rhetra this clause : If the 
people attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chief, shall retire: 
that is, they shall dissolve the assembly and annul the alterations. 
And they found means to persuade the Spartans that this too was 
ordered by Apollo, as we learn from these verses of Tyrtaeus — 

Ye sons of Spart-a, who at Phoebus’ slirino 
Your lmm])lo vows prefer attentive hear 
The j. od’s decision. Oe’r your beauteous lands 
Two guardian kings, a senate, and the vu\v‘« 
tue conan ring people, lasting laws 
with joint power establiUi. 

1 As no aooonnt can be given n tne from Sellasia, a town of Loconia upon ths 
meaning of tne word Syllanian, it is sup- Eurotas ; or else, lidlaviam, as much aj 
posed it shonld be eilhf'r rend ist'lUtnnii ♦<> sqv. tbeGr<'*eiap .hunter Jua. 
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Though the government was thus tempe\ed by Lycurgus, yet soon 
after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised 
with such wantonness and violence, » that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato expresses it. 'l^his'curb they found in the authority of the 
Ep/ion)^ ^out 130 years* after Lycurgu^. Klatus was the first in- 
vested witl^Jais dignity in the reign of The pompus, who, when his 
wife upbraidecl*Yxim, that he would leave the regal power to his chil- 
dren less than he received it, replied — but g7-catc7% because mo7-e 
And in fact, the prerogative so stripped of all extravaga,nt 
pretensions, no longer occasioned either envy or danger to its ])us- 
sessors. By these means they escaped the miseries which l)cfcU the 
IVIesscnian and Argive kings, who would not in the least relax the 
severity of their power in favour of the people. Indeed, from no- 
thing more docs the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, than 
from the disorderly governments and the bad unflcrstanding that 
subsisted between the kings and people of Messena and Argos, 
neighbouring states, and related in blood to Sparta. For, as at first, 
jhey were in all respects equal to her, and possessed of a better 
country, and yet preserved no lasting happiness, but, through the 
insolence of the kings and disobedience of the people, were harassed 
with perpetual troubles, they made it very evident that it was really 
a felicity more than human, a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, 
to have a legislator who knew so well how to frame and temper 
their government.^ But this was an event of a later date. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus was a new 
division of the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, the 
city overcharged with many indigent persons who had no land, and 


1 Herodotus (1 i c 65 ) and Xenophon, 
(P« liepuli. Lac.) tell us the Ephori were 
appointed by Lycurgus himself lint the 
account wliicli I’lntareh gives us from 
Aristotle {Poht. 1 v ) and others, of their 
being instituted long after, seems more 
agi’eeable to reason Kor it is not likely 
that Lycurgus, wlio in all things cndca- 
voiircMl to sujiport the aristoeracy, and left 
the ])eople only the right of assenting or 
dissenting to what was pioposcd to them, 
would appoint a kind of tribunes of the 
peojile, to be masters as it were both of 
the kings and the senate Some, indeed, 
suppose the 7?/*/((>n- to have been at liist 
the king’s friends, to whom they dele- 
gated their authority, when they were 
obliged to be in the lield But it is very 
clear tliat they were elected by the peo- 
ple out of tlieir own body, and sometimes 
out of the very di cgs of it ; for the boh\»*st 
citizen, whoever iie was, was most likely 
to be cliosen to tins ottice, which was in- 
tended as a clieck on the senate and the 
kings They were five in number, like 
the Quiiiqucvi) i in the republic of Cai'th- 
age. I’liey were annually clecteil, and, in 
order to effect anything, the unanimous 
voice of the college was requisite. Their 
^i^tliority, though well designed at first. 


came at length to he in a manner bound- 
less. They presided in 'poimlar assem- 
blies, collected their sufl rages, deelaied 
war, made peace, treated with fon'ign 
princes, determiued the number of forces 
to be raised, aitpointe<l the funds to main- 
tain them, and (list,nljuted rewards and 
punishments in the name of the state. 
They likewise lield a court of justice, in- 
quired into the conduct of all magis- 
trates, inspected the behaviour ami e«luca- 
tioii ol youth, liad a particular jurisdic- 
tion oiA:r the HcMes, and in sliort, by 
degrees, diow the whole administration 
into their hands They even w'ent so far 
as to put king Agis to death under a form 
of j’usticc, and were themselves at last 
killed by (Jlcomcnes 
2 Whatever Plutarcli might mean, it is 
certain that kingly poucr was abolished 
in the states of Messenc ami Argos long 
before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, 
and a democracy had taken place in those 
cities Indeed, those states experienced 
great internal troubles, not only while 
under the government of kings, but when 
in the form of commonwealths, and never, 
after the time of Lycurgus, make any 
figure equal to L*bced»3WOO. 
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the wealth centred in the<iands of a few. Determined, therefore, to 
root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and those 
distempers of a state still more inveterate an^i fatal — 1 mean poverty 
and riches — he persuaded them to c^ncql all former divisions of 
land and to make new ones, in such ^manner that V.cy mi[;ht 
be perfectly equal in their possessions and way of Ivv//^. Hence, 
if they were ambitious of distinction they miglit o'eek it in \irtiic, 
as no other dift'erence was left between them but that which arises 
frgm the dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones. 
His proposal was put in practice. He made 9000 lots for the terri- 
tory of Sparta, which he distributed among so many citizens, and 
30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of Laconia. Ikit some say he 
made only 6000 shares for the city, and that Polydorus added 3000 
afterwards; others, that Polydorus doubled the number appointed 
by Lycurgus, which were only 4500. h'ach lot was capable of pro- 
ducing (one year with another) 70 bushels of grain for each man,^ and 
12 for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in pioportion. 
Such a provision they thought, sufficient for health and a good habit 
of body, and they wanted nothing more. A story goes of our legis- 
lator, that some time after returning from a journey through the 
fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks standing parallel and equal, 
he smiled, and said to some that were by, IIo 7 a like is Laconia io 
an estate nezvly divided anion niany brothers / 

After this, he attempted to divide also tlie moveables, in order to 
take away all appearance of inequality, but he soon perceived that 
they could not bear to have their goods directly taken from them, 
and therefore took another method, counterworking their avarice by 
a stratagem.'' First, he stopped the currency of llie gold and silver 
coin, and ordered that they should make use of iron money only, 
then to a great quantity and weight of this he assigned but a small 
value, so that to lay up ten niinw {£2,1 los.), the whole room was 
required, and to remove it nothing less than a yoke of oxen. When 
this became current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Laccdamion. 
Who would steal or take a bribe, who vould defraud or 10b, when 
he could not conceal the booty; wFen he could neither be dignified 
by the possession of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its use ? 
For wc are told that when hot, they quenched it in vinegar to make 
it brittle and unmallcablc,%nd consequently unfit for any other scr- 


1 By a man is meant a master of a fa- 
mily, whoso household was to Mibsistupon 
these seventy bushels 

2 For a lon^f time after Lyciiri^us, the 
SpaiUns gloriously opjxised the gnmth of 
avarice . insomuch, that a young ni.inuho 
had bought an estate at a great advantage, 
was called to account for it, and a hue set 
upon him. For besides the injnstiee ho 
was guilty of in buying a thing for less 
than it was worth, they judged that ho 
was too desirous of pin, since his mind 
w.'is cmploywl in getting, at an age when 
others tUlni of noil.'^s but spendin*. 


But when the Spartans, no longer satis- 
lied w'lth their own territoiies (as Lycur- 
gus had enjoined tliem to he), came to be 
engaged in forcipi wars, tlieir money not 
being pa.s.sable in other countries, they 
hmnd theinsclv^es obliged to ap])ly to the 
reraians, whose gold and silver dazzled 
their eye.s And their covetousne.ss grew 
at length so infamous, that it occasioned 
thcpiovcrb mentioned by Flato, “One 
may see a gieat (h‘al of money carried into 
Lacedaniion, but one never ,seeg any oi U 
bi ouglit out again " 
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vice. In the next place, he excluded unf*rofitable and superfluous 
arts : indeed, if he had not done this, most of them would have fallen 
of themselves when thq new money«took place, as the manufactures 
could not be disposed of. Their iron coin would not pass in the rest 
of Grceo^j but was ridiculed and despised, so that the Spartans had 
no means lj^Qurchasin,i^ any foreign or curious w.ires ; nor did any 
merchant-ship ‘anlade in their harbours. There were not even to 
be found in all their country cither sophists, wandering fortune- 
tellers, keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold or silrer 
trinkets, because their was no money. Thus luxury, losing by de- 
grees the means that cherished and supported it, died away of itself; 
even they who had great possessions had no advantage from them, 
since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless in 
disregarded repositories, licnee it was that excellent workmanship 
was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, as beds, chairs, 
and tables; and the Lacedmmonian cup called coihon^ as Critias 
informs us, was highly valued, particularly in campaigns for the 
water, which must tlien of necessity be drank, though it would often 
otherwise offend the sight, had its muddiness concealed by the 
colour of the cup, and the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, 
it came clearer to the lips. Of these improvements the lawgiver 
was the cause ; for the workmen having no more employment in 
matters of mere curiosity, showed the excellence of their art in 
necessary things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exterminate the 
love of riches, he introduced a third institution which was wisely 
enough and ingeniously contrived. This was the use of public 
tables^ where all were to cat in common of the same meat, and such 
kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the sametime they were 
forbidden to cat at home upon expensive couches and tables, to call 
in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious 
animals in private. For so not only their manners would be cor- 
rupted, but their bodies disordered ; abandoned to all manner of 
sensuality and dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm 
baths, and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To effect 
this was certainly very great ; but it was greater still to secure riches 
from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses it, or rather 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of their table, to 


1 Xenophon seems to have penetrated 
further into the reason of this institution 
than any oilier author, as indeed he had 
better opportunity to let tlie rest only aay 
that this was intended to repress luxury ; 
but he very wisely remarks, that it w'as 
also intended to .serve for a kind of school 
or academy, where ilio youn^ were in- 
structed by the old, the former relating 
the great things tliat had been })erfoimed 
within their memory, and thereby excit- 
ing the growing generation to distinguish 
themselves by performances equally great. 
But as it was found impracticable for all 


the citizens to cat in common, wlicn the 
number of them came to exceed the num- 
ber of the lots of land, D.acicr iliinks it 
miglit have been better If the lawgiver 
had ordained that those ])ublic tables 
should be maintained at the expense of 
the imblic, as it was done to ( h-cte. But it 
must be considered, that while the discip- 
line of Lycurgus was kept up in its purity, 
they provided against any inconvenience 
from the increase of citizens, by sending 
out colonics, and Lacedaemon was not 
burdened with poor tUl the 
of that state. 
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taKc from riches their vcr^ being. For what yse or enjoyment of 
them, what peculiar display of magnificence could there be, where 
the poor man went to the same ^refreshment witli the rich.? Hence 
the observation, that it was only at Spa»ta where Pluiiis (according 
to the proverb) was kept blind, and like ai^ linage, destitute of life or 
motion. It must further be observed, that they had not tVj privilege 
to eat at home, and so to come without appetite to tb public repast : 
they made a point of it to observe any one that did not eat and drink 
with them, and to reproach liim as an intemperate and effeminate 
pefson that was sick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more offended with this 
regulation than with any other, and rising in a body they loudly ex- 
pressed their indignation : nay, they proceeded so far as to assault 
Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the assembly 
and take refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he reached 
it, a young man named Alcander, hasty in his resentments, though 
not otherwise ill-tempered, came up with him, and upon his turning 
round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stopped 
short, and without giving way to passion, showed (lie people his eye 
beat out, and his face streaming with blood. They were so struck 
with shame and sorrow at the sight, that they surrendered Alcander 
to him, and conducted him liome with the utmost expressions of 
regret. Lycurgus thanked them for their care of his person, and dis 
missed them all except Alcander. He took him into his house, but 
showed him no ill-treatment cither byword or action, only ordering 
him to wait upon him instead of his usual servants and attendants. 
The youth, who was of an ingenuous disposition, without murmur- 
ing, did as he was commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to observe the mildness and good- 
ness of his heart, his strict temperance and indefatigable industry, 
he told his friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe 
man he might have been taken for, but above all otlicrs, gentle and 
engaging in his behaviour. This, then, was the chastisement, and 
this punishment he suffered, of a wild and headstrong young man 
to become a very modest and prudent citizen. In memory of his 
misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Mhicrva Optiletis^ so called 
by him from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dios- 
corides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacediemonian govern- 
ment, and others, relates th^l hiseyc wms hurt but not put out, and that 
he built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for his cure. However, 
the Spartans never earned staves to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts w^re called by the Cretans Andria; .but the 
Lacedaemonians styled them Phiditia, either from their tendency to 
friendship and mutual benevolence, phiditia being used instead of 
philitia; or else from their teaching frugality and which 

the word pheido signifies. l\ut it is not at all impossible that the 
first letter might by some means or other be added, and phiditia 
takesplaceof ediiia^ which barely signifies eat in There were fifteen 

nersons to a table, or a few more or less. Each of them was obliged 
to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, fivQ 
♦ 3 
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pounds of cheese, two pounds and a-half (9f figs, and a little money 
to buy flesh and fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice 
of first fruits, or to kill '^enison, he sent a part “'f it to the public 
table ; for after a sacrifice bf hunting he was at liberty to sup at 
home, butrthe rest were tef appear at the usual place. For a long 
time this eiv»jr^e in common was observed with great exactness, so 
that when king"Agis returned from a successful expedition against 
the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his wife, requested to 
have his portion at home,^ the Polemarchs refused to send it na^v, 
when through resentment he neglected, the day following, to offer 
the sacrifice usual on occasions of victory, they set a fine upon him. 
Children also were introduced at these public tables, as so many 
schools of sobriety. There they heard discourses concerning govern- 
ment, and were instructed in the most liberal breeding. I’herethey 
were allowed to jest without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when 
the raillery was returned. For it was recko7ied worthy of a Lacedae- 
mo7iian to bear a jestj but if any one’s patience failed, he had only 
to desire them to be quiet, and they left off immediately. When they 
first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door and said, 
Not a word spoken in this i ompany goes ont there. The admitting of 
any man to a particular table was under the following regulation. 
ICach member of that small society took a little ball of soft bread in his 
hand. This he was to drop, without saying a word, into a vessel 
called caddos, which the waiter carried upon his head. In case he 
approved of the candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if 
not, he first pressed it flat in his hand ; for a flatted ball was con- 
sidered as a negative. And if but one such was found, the person 
was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole company 
should be satisfied with each other. He who was thus rejected, 
was said to have no luck in the caddos. The dish that was in the 
highest esteem amongst them was the black broth. The old men 
were so fond of it that they ranged themselves on one side and eat it, 
leaving the meat to the young people. It is related of a king of 
Pontus,® that he purchased a Lacediemonian cook, for the sake of 
this broth. But when he came to taste it, he strongly expressed his 
dislike, and the cook made answer, A/V, to make this broth relish, 
it is necessaiy first to bathe in the Ein'otas. After they had drank 
moderately, they went liome without lights. Indeed, they were for- 
bidden to walk with a light either on this or any other occasion, 
that they might accustom themselves to march in the darkest night 
boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of their public repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing; it was ordered in one 
of the that none should be written. For what he thought 


1 The kings of Sparta had always double commanded the army under the kings 

commons allowed them; not that they The principal men in the state alway.s 

were permitted to indulge their ajipetites divided the coinmuns 

more than others, but tliat they might 3 Tliis story is elsewhere told by Plu- 
have an opportunity of sharing their por- tarch of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicilv ; 

tlon with some brave man whom they and (Uccro confirms it. th»-*^ he was tui 

chose to distinguish with that honour person. 

* The Poltmarcha were those wlio had 
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most conducive to the virtue and happiness of*a city, was principles, 
interwoven with the manners and breeding of the people. Tnese 
would remain immoveable, foundcRl in* inclination, and be the 
strongest and most lasting tie; and the l^abits which education pro- 
duced in the youth, would answer in each the purpose of a lawgiver. 
As for smaller matters, contracts about proper!; ,• and whatever 
occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce the se to a written 
form and unalterable method, but to suffer them to change with the 
times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure 
of persons so well educated. For he resolved the whole business of 
legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this was the reason 
\\li\ one of his onhn.inces forbade them to have any written laws. 

Anoiher <irdinaiuc le\ellcd against magnificence and expense, 
directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the saw. f'or, as 
Epaininondas is reported to have said afterwards, of his table, 
Trtxison lurks not under such a dinjier, so Lycurgus pcrceivccl 
before him, that such a house admits of no luxury and needless 
splendour. Indeed no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling so homely and simple, bedsteads with silver feet, purple 
coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expense that follows these : 
but all would necessarily have the bed suitable to the room, the 
co\crlct of the bed and the rest of their utensils and furniture to 
lliat. P>om this plain sort of dwellings, piocccdcd the question of 
Lcotychidas the elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and 
saw the ceiling of the room very splendid and curiously wrought, 
Whether t?'ees ji^rew s(/uare in this counhy} 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not often 
make war against the same enemy, lest, by being frccpiently put 
upon defending themselves, they too should become able warriors 
in their turn. And this they most blamed king Agesilaus for after- 
wards, that by frequent and continued incursions into Bocotia,^ he 
taught the Theobans to make head against the Lacedaemonians. 
This made Anlalcidas say, when he saw him wounded, The Thebans 
pay you well for making them y:;ood soldiers who neither were willing 
nor able to fight you before. These ordinances he called Rhetrce^’e^^ 
if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity himself. 

As for the education f)f youth, which he looked upon as the 
grc.atest and most glorious work of a law'giver, he began with it at 
the very source, taking into consideration their conception and 
birth, by regulating the marriages. For he did not (as Aristotle 
says) desist from his attempt to bring the woman under sober rules. 
They had, indeed, assumed great liberty and power on account of 
the frequent cx[)editions of their husbands, during which they were 
left sole misti esses at home, and so gamed an undue defeience and 

1 This is rendcrcfl by the former English 2 This appeared plainly at the battle 

translator, as if Lcotychidas 's question of Leuctra, where the Lacedaimonians 
proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was were overthiown by Kpaminondas, and 
really an arch sneer upon the sumptuous lost their king, Cleombrotos, together 
and expensive buildings of Corinth with the flower of their army. 
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improper titles ; but notwithstanding this he took all possible care 
of them. He ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, 
wrestling, and throwing quoins and Sarts ; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the cliildren afterwards produced from them 
might be the,^same ; and that, thus fortified by exercise, they might 
the better suf3fr«vt the pangs of childbirth, and be delivered with 
safety. In order to take away the excessive tenderness and delicacy 
of the sex, the consecjuence of a recluse life, he accustomed the 
virgins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young men, 
and to dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals. There 
they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon those that had mis- 
behaved themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such 
as deserved them, thus exciting in the young men a useful emula- 
tion and love of glory. For he who was praised for his bravery and 
celebrated among the virgins, went away perfectly happy : while 
their satirical glances thrown out in sport, were no less cutting than 
serious admonitions ; especially as the kings and senate went with 
the other citizens to sec all that passed. As for the virgins appear- 
ing naked, there was nothing disgraceful in it, because everything 
was conducted with modesty, and without one indecent word or 
action. Nay, it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the best habit of body; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour. Hence they were furnished with sentiments and language, 
such as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is said to have made use of. 
When a woman of another country said to her, You of Lacedeemon 
are the only women in the world that rule the ?ne?i : she answeredy 
IVe are the only women that briny; forth men. 

These public dances and other exercises of the young maidens 
naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, incentives to 
marriage : and, to use Plato’s expression, drew them almost as 
necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geometrical conclusion 
follows from the premises. To encourage it still more, some marks 
of infamy were set upon those that continued bachelors.^ For they 
were not permitted to see these exercises of the naked virgins ; and 
the magistrates commanded them to march naked round the 
market-place in the winter, and to sing a song composed against 
themselves, which c\])resscd how justly tfiey were punished for their 
disobedience to the laws. They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger people paid to the old ; so that nobody 
found fault with what was said to Dcrcyllidas, though an eminent 
commander. It seems, when he came one day into company, a 
young man, instead of rising up and giving place, told him, You 
have no child to give place to me when I am old. 


1 The time of marriage was fixed ; and 
If a man did not marry when lie was of 
full age, he w'as liable to a prosecution ; 
as were such also who married above or 
below themselves. Such as bad three 
children had gr^at immunities ; and those 


that had four were free from all taxes. 
Virgins were married without portions, 
because neither want should hinder a 
man, nor riches induce him, to mairj 
contrary to his inclinations. 
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In their marriages, J;he bridegroom carried oflf the bride by 
violence ; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when she 
had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that had the direc- 
tion of the wedding, cut the bride’s hair close to the skin, dressed 
her in man’s clothes, laid her upon a n^altress, and left her in the 
dark. The bridegroom, neither oppressed with wine nor enervated 
with luxury, but perfectly sober, as having alwa’ j supped at the 
common table, went in privately, untied her girdle, and earned her 
to another bed. Having staid there a short time, he modestly 
j^tired to his usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men; 
and observed the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with 
his companions, and reposing liimself with them in the niglit, nor 
even visiting his bride but with great caution and apprehensions of 
being discovered by the rest of the family ; the bride at the same- 
time exerted all her art to contrive convenient opportunities for 
their private meetings. And this they did not for a short time only, 
but some of them even had children before they had an interview 
with their wives in the day time. This kind of commerce not only 
exercised their temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruit- 
ful, and the first ardour of their love fresh and unabated ; for as 
they were not satiated like those that are always with their wives, 
there still was place for unextingiiishcd clesiie. When he had thus 
established a proper regard to modesty and decorum with respect 
to marriage, he was equally studious to drive from that state the 
vain and womanish passion of jealousy; by making it (piitc as re- 
putable to have children in common with persons of merit, as to 
avoid all offensive freedom in their own behaviour to their wives. 
He laughed at those who revenge with w.ns and Idoodslietl the com- 
munication of a married woman’s favours ; and allowed, that if a man 
in years should have a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handsome and honest young man, whom lie most approved of, and 
when she had a child of this generous race, bring it up as his own. On 
the other hand, he allowed, that if a man of character should enter- 
tain a passion for a married woman on account of her modesty and 
the beauty of her children, he might treat with her husband for 
admission to her company,^ that so planting in a he.iuty-bcaring 
soil, he might produce excellent children, the congenial oflsj)nng of 
excellent parents. For, in the first place, Lycurgus considered chil- 
dren, not so much the property of their parents as of the state ; and 
therefore he would not have them begot by ordinary persons, but 
by the best men in it. In the next place, he observed tlic vanity 
and absurdity of other nations, where people study to have their 
horses and dogs of the finest breed they can procure cither by 
interest or money; and yet keep their waves shut up, that they may 
have children by none but themsclvxcs, though they may happen to 
be doting, decripped, or infirm. As if children, when sprung from a 
bad stock, and consequently good for nothing, weic no detriment 
to those whom they belong to, and who have the trouble of bringing 


1 In this case the kings were excq>tcil : tliey ^^'ere not at liberty to lend their wives. 
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them up, nor any advantage when well dyscended and of a gene- 
rous disposition. These regulations tending to secure a healthy off- 
spring, and consequently beneficial to the state, were so far from 
encouraging that licentiousness of ihb women which prevailed after- 
wards, that adultery was 'not known amongst them. A saying upon 
this subject, of Oeiadas, an ancient Spartan, is thus related. A 
stranger had a^’cd him, IVhaf punislnncnt ilicir law appohiicd for 
adu liters ? lie answered. My friend^ there are no adulterers in our 
country. The other replied, But what if there should be one? Why 
then^ says (ieradas, he must forfeit a bull so large that he might 
drink of the pAiUmis from the top of Mount 7 ayget us. When the 
stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said. How can such a 
bull be found? Geradas answered with a smile, How can anadidierer 
be found in Sparta ? This is the account we have of their marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, but 
he was obliged to carry the child to a place called I. esc he to be ex- 
amined by the most ancient men of the tribe, who were assembled 
there. If it was strong and well-proportioned, they gave orders for 
its education, and assigned it one of the 9000 shares of land ; but if 
it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called ApuHhcta^wMiQh is a deep c.ivcrn near the mountain 7’ay- 
getus ; concluding that its life could be no advantage either to itself 
or to the public, since nature had not given it at first any strength 
or gt)odness of constitution.^ For the same reason the women did 
not wash their new-born infants with water but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body, imagining that sickly and 
epileptic children sink and die under the experiment, while healthy 
ones became more vigorous and hardy, (beat care and art was 
also exerted by the nurses, for as they never swathed the inf.mts, 
their limbs had a freer turn and their countenances a more liberal 
air ; besides, they used them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors 
in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill- 
humour and unmanly crying. Hence pcojilc of other countries pur- 
chased Laccda'inonian nurses for their chddien, and Alcibiades the 
Athenian is said to liave been nursed by Amicla, a Spartan. But 
if he was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor, for Zo- 
]iyrus appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells us, no 
better qualified than a common slave. The Spartan children were 
not in that manner under tutors purchased or hired with money ; 
nor were the parents at lilierty to educate them as they pleased ; 
blit as soon as they were seven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to 
be enrolled in comjianies, where they ^\ere all kept under the same 
order and discipline, and had their exercises and lecreations in 
common. He who showed the most conduct and courage amongst 

1 The general expediency of this law mennbera of the community than the most 
may well be dispaited, though it suited robust It seems, however, to have had 
the martial constitution of SjuirU ; sime one good effect, viz., making women very 
many persons of weak cotthtitutlons careful during their pregnancy of either 
make up in ingenuity what they want eating, drinking, or exercising to excess, 
in strength, and so become more valuable It made them also excellent nurses. 
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them was made captain of the company. "I'hc rest kept their eyes 
upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore withpaflcncc the punishment 
he inflicted, so tliat their whole education was an exercise of obe- 
dience. The old men were firescnt .it tlicir diversions, and often 
suggested some occasion of dispute or cjjiiirrel, that they might ob- 
serve with exactness tlie spirit of each, and their firmness in battle. 

As for learning,^ they had just what w’as absol-:lely necessary. 
All the rest of their education was calculated to make them subject 
to command, to endure labour, to fight and conquer. They added, 
therefore, to their discipline as they advanced in age; cutting their 
hair very close, making them go barefoot, and play for the most 
part quite naked. At twelve years of age, their under garment was 
taken away, and but one upper one a year allowed them. Hence 
they were necessarily dirty in their persons, and not indulged in the 
great favour of baths and oils, except on some particular days of the 
year. They slept in companies, on beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered wdth their owm hands, without knives, and 
brought them from the banks of the Kurotas. In winter they were 
permitted to add a little thistle-down, as that seemed to have 
some warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them became the 
favourite companions of the elder;- and the old men attended more 
constantly their places of exercise, observing their trials of strength 
and wit, not slightly and in a cursoiy manner, but as their fathers, 
giiaidians, and governors ; so that iheie was neither time nor place 
where persoiib were wanting to instruct and chastise them. One of 
the best and ablest men of the city was, moreover, appointed inspector 
of the youth, and he gave the command of each company to the 
discreetest and most spirited of those called Irciis. An Inm was 
one that had been two yc.irs out of the class of boys ; a Milliren^ 
one of the oldest lads. This Iren, then a youth twenty years old, 


1 Tin* iilainncsB of tlioir niannerB, and 
their 1 so very much addicted to war, 
made the l.aeed;vinouLaiis less foml of 
tlie sciences than the rest of tJie (lieeks 
If the> wrote to be read, and s]ioke to be 
undei stood, it was all they '•oiiKlit For 
this tlie Mbeniaus, who weie excessively 
▼am of theii learning, hehi then^in great 
contem})t ; iiisornueli that 'I'liucydides 
himself, in diawing the ch.iiaeter (»f 
Brasidas, says, “ He s])oke well enough 
for a Lacedicmonian ” on this occasion, 
it is proper to mention the answei of « 
Spartan to a learned Athenian, who up- 
braiiled him witli the ignormice of his 
country : “ All you say may be tibe, and 
yet It amounts to no more, tlian that we 
only amongst the Greeks have learneil no 
evil eustoms from you." The Sjjartans, 
however, had a force and poignancy of 
e'.jtression, which cut down all tlie flowers 
of studied elegance Tliis w'as the conse- 
quence of their eoneise way of speaking, 
and their encouraging, on all occasions, 


decent rcffaitce Arts were in no greater 
cicdit will) them than sciences Theat- 
rical duiihions found no countenance; 
tempo anee and exeuise made the phy- 
Bu lan unneecs'-aiy , then justice lett no 
room lor the piactiee of the lawyer , and 
all thetiades that ministo to luxuiy weie 
unknown As for agiieultuie, and such 
nieehanieal business us was absolutely 
i»ece''saiy, it was left to the slaves. 

2 Though the youth of the male BCX 
woie mueh cherisheil ami beloved, as 
tJiose that were to build uj) the future 
glory of the state, yet in Spaita it was a 
viituous find modest altection, iintinged 
with that ‘sensuality whn h was so scandal 
ousatAthens and other places .Venojthoii 
says, tliesc lovers l.ved with those they 
were attaelied to a.s a father does with hi*, 
children, 01 a biolhei with his hiethrcn. 
The goo<i elfeets of tins part of Lycurgus’s 
institutions were seen in tlie union that 
reigned among the eiti/ens 
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gives orders to those^ under his command, in their little battle, and 
has them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of them 
to fetch wood, and the yoLinL’’cr to ga^ther pot-herbs ; these they steal 
where they can had them,^ either slily getting into gardens, or else 
craftily and warily creeping to the common tables. But if anyone 
be caught he is severely hogged for negligence or want of dexterity. 
They steal, toD^ whatever victuals they possibly can, ingeniously 
contriving to do it when persons are asleep, or keep but indilferent 
watch. If they are discovered, they are punished not only with 
whipping but with hunger. Indeed, their supper is but slender'kt 
all times, that to fence against want, they may be forced to exercise 
their courage and address. This is the first intention of their spare 
diet; a subordinate one is to make them grow tall. For when the 
animal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, they mount 
upwards b}^ their natural lightness, and the body easily and freely 
shoots up in height. This also contributes to make them handsome ; 
for thin and slender habits yield more freely to nature, which then 
gives a fine proportion to the limbs, whilst the heavy and gross 
resist her by their weight. So women that take physic during their 
pregnancy have slighter children indeed, but of a finer and more 
delicate turn, because the suppleness of the matter more readily 
obeys the plastic power. 

d'he boys steal with so much caution, that one of them having 
conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the creature to 
tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die 
than to be detected. Nor does this appear incredible, if we consider 
what their young men can endure to this d.iy, for we have seen many 
of them expire under the lash at the altar of Diana Orihia? 

The Iren, reposing himself after supper, used to order one of the 
boys to sing a song; to another he ])ut someiiiiestion which required 
a judicious .inswer: furexamjde, IV/to was the bc'st niaji in the ciiyf 
or, llDiat he thought of such an action t d his accustomed them 
from their childhood to judge of the virtues and enter into the affairs 
of their countrymen. For if one of them was asked. Who is a good 
citizen, or who an infamous one, and hesitated in Ixis answer, he was 


1 Not that the Spartans authorised 
thefts and robberies ; for as all was com- 
mon in their rep’.iblio, tliose vices could 
have no place there But the ilesipfn was 
to accustom children who were destined 
for war, to suri)risc the vijjilance of those 
who watclied over them, and to expose 
themselves couraj^eously to tlie severest 
punishments, in case they failed of that 
dexterity wliich w'as exacted of them, a 
dexterity that would have been attended 
with fatal effects to the morals of any 
youth but the iSpartan, educated as that 
was, to contemn riches and superfluities, 
and guarded in all other respects by the 
severest virtue. 

3 This is supposed to be the Diana 


Tauricu, whose statue Orestes is said to 
have brouglit to Laccdsemon, and to 
whom human victims were olfered. It is 
pretended that Lycurgus abolished these 
sacrillces, and su)-mitted in their room 
tlie flagellation of young men, with whose 
blood the altar was at least to be sprinkled. 
Hut, in truth, a desire of overcoming all 
the weaknesses of human nature, and 
thereby rendering liis Spartans not only 
superior to their neighbours but to their 
species, runs through many of the institxi- 
tions of Lycurgus ; wliich principle, if well 
attended to, thoroughly explains tliem, 
and w'itliout attending to which it is im- 
possible to give any account at all of 
some of them. 
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considered a boy of slow«parts, and of a soul tjiat would not aspire 
to honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason assigned to 
it, and proof conceived in fe^y words. He whose account of the 
matter was wrong, by way of punishment ^fad his thumb bit by the 
Iren. The old men and magistrates oftea attended these little trials, 
to see whether the Iren exercised his authority in a rational and 
proper manner. He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties ; 
but when the boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself if he 
had punished them either with too much severity or remissness . 

^he adopters of favourites also shared both in the honour and 
disgrace of their boys, and one of them is said to have been mulcted 
by the magistrates, because the boy whom he had taken into his 
affections let some ungenerous word or cry escape him as he was 
fighting. This love was so honourable and in so much esteem, that 
the virgins too had their lovers amongst the most virtuous matrons. 
A competition of affection caused no misunderstanding, but rather a 
mutual friendship between those that had fixed their regards upon 
the same youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accom- 
plished as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee seasoned with 
humour, and whatever they said was to be concise and pithy. For 
Lycurgus fixed but a small value on a considerable quantity of his 
iron money ; but on the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist 
in its being comprised in a few plain w’ords, pregnant with a great 
deal of sense ; and he contrived that by long silence they might 
learn to be sententious and acute in their replies. As dcbauchqr) 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so the intemperance 
of the tongue makes conversation empty and insipid. King Agds, 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the Laccdaimonian 
short swords, and said, Ilie ji/i^i^iers would swallow them with ease 
upon the st<7<{e^ answered in his laconic way. And yet we can reach 
our enemies^ hearts with them. Indeed, to me there seems to be 
something in this concise manner of s[)caking which immediately 
reaches llie object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the 
hearer. Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse, 
if we may judge by some of his answers which are recorded ; that, 
for instance, concerning the constitution. When one advised him 
to establish a popular government in Laceda:mon, Go, said he, and 
first make a trial of it in thy own family. That again, concerning 
sacrifices to the Deity, when he was asked why he appointed them 
so trifling and of so little value. That we 7ni^ht Jiever be in want, 
said he, of something to offer him. Once more, when they inquirccl 
of him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed of, he answered, 
A ll, except those in which you stretch ^ out your hands. Several such 
like replies of his are said to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrymen ; as to their question, “ How sliall we best 
guard against the invasion of an enemy?” By continuing poor, and 
not desiring in your possession to be one above another. And to the 


1 Tlie form of demanding quarter in battle 
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\.|ucstion, whether they should enclose Sparta with walls, That city 
is well fortified^ which has a wall of men mslead of brick. Whether 
these and some other letters ascribed to him are genuine or not, is 
no easy matter to determj.ne. However, that they hated long 
speeches, the following apophthegms are a farther proof. King 
Leonidas said to one wfio discoursed at an improper time about 
affairs of some concern, My friend, yoit should ?iot talk so much to 
the purpose, of 7vhat it is ttot to the fterpose to talk of Charilaus, 
the nepliew of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had made so 
few laws, answered. To men of few words, few laws are sufficient. 
Some people finding fault with Hecataeus the sophist, because, when 
admitted to one of the public repasts, he said nothing all the time, 
Archidaniidas replied, He that knows how to speak, knows also 
when to speak. 

That the manner of their repartees, were seasoned with humour, 
may be gathered from these instances. When a troublesome fellow 
was pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, and this in par- 
ticular several times repeated, ‘‘ Who is the best man in Sparta.?” 
He answered, He that is least like you. To some who were com- 
mending the Eleans for managing the Olympic games with so much 
justice and propriety, Agis said, '‘^Whai (!;reat matter is it,if tht 
Eleans do justice once in five yeai'sT^ When a stranger was pro- 
fessing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that his own country- 
men called him Philolacon (a lover of the Laccda nionians), the king 
answered him, My y;ood friend, it were much better, if they called 
you Philopolites (a lover of your own countrymen). Plistonax, the 
son of Pausanias, replied to an orator of Athens, who said the 
Lacediemonians had no learning, True, for we are the only people 
of Greece that have learned no ill of you. To one who asked w'hat 
number of men there was in Sparta, Archidaniidas said. Enough to 
keep bad men at a distam e. 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might perceive, 
that they w'ould not use one unnecessary word, nor let an expression 
escape them that had not some sense worth .ittcntling to. For one 
being asked to go and hear a person who imitated tlie- nightingale 
to perfection, answered, J haife heard the nii^htingale hersetf 
Another said, upon reading this epitaph. 

Victims of Wars, at Selinus they fell. Who q^’ciiehed the rage of tyranny. 

“And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quemhing it, they sliould 
have let it burn outl^ A young man answered one lliat promised 
him some game-cocks that would stand their death, Gn'e me those 
that will be the death of others. Another seeing some people car ried 
into the country in litters said, May I never sit in any place where I 
cannot rise before the aged. 'Ihis w^as the manner of their apoph- 
thegms : so that it has been justly enough observed that the term 
lakonizein (to act the Lacedicmonian) is to be referred rather to the 
exercises of the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, than a 
concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, w hich could 
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rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. 
The language was plain and manly, the subjccf serious and moral. 
For they consisted chiefly of the praise of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or else of expressions ^f delegation for such wretches as 
had declined the glorious opportunity, and father chose to drag on 
life in misery and contempt. Nor did fliey forget to express an 
ambition for glory suitable to their respective ages. Of this it may 
not be amiss to give an instance. There were three choirs on 
their festivals, corresponding with the three ages of man. The old 
men began. 

Once in battle bold we shone ; 

the young men answered. 

Try us ; our vigour is not gone ; 

and the boys concluded, 

The balm remains for us alone. 

Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of the Lacedae- 
monian poems as are still extant, and get into those airs which were 
played upon the flute when they marched to battle, we must agree, 
that Terpander^ and Pindar have very fitly joined valour and music 
together. The former thus speaks of Lacedicmon, 

There gleams tlie youth’s blight faU-hion , tliero the rnuso 
Lifts licr sweet voice ; their awful J ustico opes her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar sings. 

There in grave council sits the sage ; The muse with glory crowns their arms, 
Tliere burns the youth’s relistless rage And ^Iclody ex(‘i ts her chai ms, 

To hurl the (iuiv’iiiig lance ; And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, but their skill 
in music. For as the Spartan poet says: 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre. Becomes the warrior’s lofty fire. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the mu be- before a battle, 
putting his troops in mind, I suppose, of their early education and 
of the judgment that would be passed upon them ; as well as that 
those divinities might teach them to desjiise danger while they per- 
formed some exploit fit for them to celebrate. 

On these occasions-^ they relaxed the severity of their discipline. 


1 Terpander w.'is a ])oet and musician 
too (a.s indo(Hi they those tunes were in 
general,) who added tluee ►■tnngs to the 
harp, w'hich till then had hut four. He 
flourished about 120 yeais after Horner. 

2 Xenophon says, the king who com- 
manded the annysacrifieed to.hipiterand 
Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. 
Probably the muses were joined with 
Minerva the patroness of science. 

3 The true reason of this was, in all pro- 
bability, that war might be less burthen- 
some to tliem : for to render them bold 
and warlike w .is liie reigning passion of 
their legislator. Under this article we 


may add, tliat tliey were forbidden to re- 
main long en(>anij)ed in the same place, as 
well to hinder their being siujuised, as 
that tlicy might be more troublesome to 
tlu ir enemies, by wasting every corner of 
their country They were also forbidden 
to light the same enemy often They slept 
all night in their ainiour, but their out- 
guards were not allowed their shields, 
that, being unprovided of defence, they 
might not d.«e to sleep In all expedi 
tions they were careful in the performance 
of religious rites : and after their evening 
meal was over, the soldiers sung together 
hymns to the gods 
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permitting their m^n to be curious in dressing their hair, and elegant 
m their arms and apparel, while they expressed their alacrity, like 
horses full of firO and neighing for^ the race. They let their hair, 
therefore, grow from Vheii* youth, but took more particular care, 
when they expected an*JVCtion, to have it well combed and shining ; 
remembering a saying of Lycurgus, that a large head of hair made 
the handsome more graceful^ atid the ugly more terrible. The 
exercises, too, of the young men, during the campagins, were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their whole treatment more 
indulgent : so that they were the only people in the world with wHom 
military discipline wore in time of war a gentler face than usual. 
When the army was drawn up, and the enemy near, the king sacri- 
ficed a goat, and commanded them all to set garlands upon their 
heads, and the musicians to play Castro's march, while himself 
began the poeany which was the signal to advance. It was at once 
a solemn and dreadful sight to see them measuring their steps to 
the sound of music, and without the least disorder in their ranks or 
tumult of spirits, moving forward cheerfully and composedly, with 
harmony to battle. Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve 
men so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidence of success, as under the conduct of 
heaven. When the king advanced against the enemy, he had always 
with him some one that had been crowned in the public games of 
Greece. And they tell us, that a Lacedaemonian, when large sums 
were offered him on condition that he would not enter the Olympic 
lists, refused them : having with much difficulty thrown his anta- 
gonist, one put this question to him, “ Spartan, what will you get by 
this victory.^” He answered with a smile, I shall have the honour 
to fight foremost in the ranks before my prince. When they had 
routed the enemy, they continued the pursuit till they were assured 
of the victory: after that they immediately desisted; deeming it 
neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy those who made 
no further resistance. This was not only a proof of magnanimity, but 
of great service to their cause. For when their adversaries found 
that they killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, they 
concluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the spot. 

Hippias the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a man of 
great personal valour, and an experienced commander.^ Philoste- 
phanus also ascribes to him the first division of cavalry into troops 
of fifty, who were drawn up in a square body. But Demetrius the 
Phalcrean says, that he never had any military employment, and 
that there was the profoundest peace imaginable when he established 
the constitution of Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms 
during the Olympic games is likewise a mark of the humane and 
peaceable man. Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
Hermippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication with 


1 Xenophon, in his treatise of the fection, and rives ns a detail of his 
Spartan commonwealth, says, Lycurgus regulations and improvement in the art 
brought military discipline to great per- of war. 
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Iphitus; but coming that way, and happening tc^be a spectator, he 
leard behind him a human voice (as he thought), which expressed 
some wonder and displeasure that he did not put his countrymen 
ipon resorting to so great an assembly. %ne turned round im- 
nediately to discover whence the voice came, and as there was no 
nan to be seen, concluded it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, 
therefore, and ordering along with him the ceremonies of the festival, 
•endered it more magnificent and lasting. 

'yie discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they were 
arrived at the years of maturity. For no man was at liberty to live as 
he pleased ; the city being like one great camp where all had their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge, mch man concluding 
that he was born^ not for himselfy but for his country. Hence, if 
they had no particular orders, they employed themselves in inspect- 
ing the boys, and teaching them something useful, or in learning of 
those that were older than themselves. One of the greatest privi- 
leges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of 
leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to exercise any 
mechanic trade. It was not worth their while to take great pains to 
raise a fortune, since riches there were of no account: and the 
HeloteSy who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce. 
To this purpose wc have'a story of a Lacediemonian, who, happening 
to be at Athens while the court sat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idleness ; and when the poor fellow was returning home in 
great dejection, attended by his condoling friends, he desired the 
company to show him the person that was condemned for keeping tip 
his dignity. So much beneath them they reckoned all attention to 
mechanic arts, and all desire of riches ! 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedaemon with money. The 
Spartans knew neither riches nor poveity, but possessed an equal 
competency, and had a cheap and easy way of supplying their few 
wants. Hence, when they were not engaged in war, their time was 
taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or meeting to exercise, or 
converse. They went not to market under thirty years of age,^ all 
their necessary concerns being managed by their relations anC* 
adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be seen 
sauntering in the market-place; it was deemed more suitable for 
them to pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise or places 
of conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the con- 
tempt of the worthless ; and the last was expressed with that plea- 
santry and humour, which conveyed instruction and correction 
without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himself immode- 
rately severe in his manner; but, as Sosibiiis tells us, he dedicated 
a little statue to the god of laughter in each hall. He considered 
factiousness as a seasoning of their hard e.xercise and diet, and 


1 This also is said to have been the age going into the field, I incline to the opl- 

when they began to serve in the army. nion of those writers who think that the 

But as they were obUged to 40 years’ ser- military age is hot well ascertained, 
vice before the law exempted them from 
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therefore ordered it to take place on all •proper occasions, in their 
common entertainments and parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, h^ taught his *01112005 to think nothing more 
disagreeable than to Ih^e 6y (or for) themselves. Like bees, they 
acted with one impulse for the public good, and always assembled 
about their prince. They were possessed with a thirst of honour, 
an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and had not a wish 
but for their country. These sentiments are confirmed by 
some of their aphorisms. When Paedaretus lost his election 
for one of the joo, he went away rejoicing (hat there were joo 
better men than himself found in the city} Pisistratidas going 
with some others, ambassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, 
was asked whether they came with a public commission, or on their 
own account, to which he answered, If sitccessjitl, for the publh ; ij 
unsuccessful for ourselves, Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidas,*-® ask- 
ing some Amphipolitans that waited upon her at her house, whether 
Brasidas died honourably and as became a Spartan? tliey greatly 
extolled his merit, and said there was not such a man left 
in Sparta ; whereupon she replied, Say not so^ my friends; for 
Brasidas was indeed a man of hoiiour^ but Lacedeemon can boast 
of many better men than he. 

The senate consisted at first of those that were assistants to Ly- 
curgus in his great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy 
that might ha[)pen, he ordered the most worthy men to be selected 
of those that were full 6o years old. This was the most respectable 
dispute in the world, and the contest was truly glorious, for it was 
not who should be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of the 
strong, but who was the wisest and best among the good and wise. 
He who had the preference was to bear this mark of superior excel- 
lence through life, this great authority, which put into his hands the 
lives and honour of the citizens, and every other important affair. 
The manner of the election was this : When the people were assem- 
bled, some persons appointed for the purpose were shut up in a room 
near the place, where they could neither see nor be seen, and only 
hear the shouts of the constituents,^ for by them they decided this 
and most other affairs. Each candidate walked silently through the 
assembly, one after another according to lot. Those that were shut 
up had writing-tables, in which they setidown in different columns 
the number and loudness of the shouts, without knowing who they 
were for, only they marked them as I. II. 111., and so on, according 
to the number of the competitors. He that had the most and loudest 

1 Xenophon says, it was the custom for 8 As this was a tumultuary and uncer- 

the c 2 >/iori to appoint three otticers, each tain way of deciding who hart the majority, 
of wliom was to select 100 men, the best they were often oblie.ed to separate the 

he could find ; and it was a point of great people and count the votes Aristotle 

emulation to be one of tliese 300. thinks that in sucli a case persons should 

2 Brasidas. tlie Lacedemonian general, not offer themselves candidates, or solicit 

defeated tlie A thenians in a battle fought the office or employment, but be called to 
near Ainpliipolis, a town of Macedonia, it merely for their abilities and their 
on the banks of tlie Stramon, but lost his merit. 

life in the action. ~T uvcy dip »h v. 
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acclamations was declared duly elected. The*i he was crowned 
with a garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a num- 
ber of young men followed, striving which sjiould extol him most, 
and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed his 
worthy life and conduct. Each of his relafions offeied him a repast, 
and their address on the occasion was, Sparta honours you with 
this collation. When he had finished the procession, he went to the 
common table and lived as before. Only two portions were set 
befpre him, one of which he carried away; and as all the women 
related to him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her 
for whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the 
portion, saying at the same time. That which I received as a mark oj 
honour ,, I give to you. Then she was conducted home with great 
applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to burials. 
In the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the dead 
to be buried in the city, and even permitted their monuments to be 
erected near the temples : accustoming the youth to such sights from 
their infancy, that they might have no uneasiness from them, nor 
any horror for death, as if people were polluted with the touch of a 
dead body, or with treading upon a grave. In the next place, he 
suffered nothing to be buried with the corpse, except the red cloth 
and the olive leaves in which it was wrapped.^ Nor would he suffer 
the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of those 
men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some sacred 
office. H e fixed eleven days for the time of mourning : on the twelfth 
they were to put an end to it, after offering sacrifice to Ceres. No 
part of life was left vacant and unimproved, but even with their 
necessary actions he interwove the praise of virtue and the contempt 
of vice, and he so filled the city with living examples, that it was 
next to impossible for persons who had these from their infancy 
before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

I^or the same reason he would not permit all that desired to go 
abroad and sec other countries, lest they should contract foreign 
manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and of a different 
form of government. He forbid strangers too*-^ to resort to Sparta, 
who could not assign a good reason fi)r their coming; not, as Thu- 
ej’dides says, out of fear thty should imitate the constitution of that 
city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they should teach 
his own pco[)le some evil. For along with foreigners come new sub- 
jects of discouise,^* new discourse produces new opinions; and from 

1 -(Lilian tells us (1 vi c 0 ) Unit not all hnputes the cJianges in tin* Spaitan disci- 
the citizens inditforently were Imiied in pline to foreign inanruus I!ut in fact they 
the red cloth and oliie leaves, but only had a deeper loot When the Laieda'iuon- 
such as had distinguislied themselves ians, instead of keeping to their lawgiver’s 
particularly in tlie held. injunction, only to defend their own 

ti lie received wdth plea'jure such country, and to make no conquests, carried 

strangers as came and submitted to his their victoi ions arms over all Greece and 

laws, and assigned thorn shaies of land, into Asia itself, then foreign gold and 

which they could not alienate Indeed, the foreign manners came into fcjparta, cor- 

lots of all the citizens were unalienable. ru]>tcd the simplicity of his institutiona, 

3 Xenophon, who v as an eye-witness, and at last overturned that republic. 
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these there necessarily spring new passioi^ and desires, which, like 
discords in music, would disturb the established government. He 
therefore thought it more expedient for the city, to keep out of it 
corrupt customs and majinefs, than even to prevent the introduc- 
tion of a pestilence. • 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard 
to right and wrong, which is the fault some people find with the 
laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough calculated to produce 
valour, but not to promote justice. Perhaps it was the Crypt ia} as 
they called it, or ambtiscade^ if that was really one of this lawgivdk^s 
institutions, as Aristotle says it was, which gave Plato so bad an 
impression both of Lycurgus and his laws. The governors of the 
youth ordered the shrewdest of them from time to time to disperse 
themselves in the country, provided only with daggers and some 
necessary provisions. In the daytime they hid themselves, and 
rested in the most private places they could find, but at night they 
sallied out into the roads, and killed all the Helotes they could meet 
with. Nay, sometimes by day they fell upon them in the fields, and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides relates in 
his History of the Peloponnesian War, that the Spartans selected 
such of them as were distinguished for their courage, to the number 
of 2000 or more, declared them free, crowned them with garlands, 
and conducted them to the temples of the gods, but soon after they 
all disappeared, and no one could, either then or since, give account 
in what manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, 
that the ephori, as soon as they were invested in their office, de- 
clared war against the Helotes^ that they might be massacred under 
pretence of law. In other respects they treated them with great in- 
humanity ; sometimes they made them drink till they were intoxi- 
cated, and in that condition led them into the public halls to show 
the young men what drunkenness was. They ordered them, too, to 
sing mean songs and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
with any that were genteel and graceful. Thus they tell us, that 
when the Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, and took a great 


1 The cruelty of the LacedaBmonians 
towards the Helotes, is frequently spoken 
of, and generally decried by all authors ; 
though Plutarch, who was a great admirer 
of the Spartans, endeavours to palliate it 
as much as may bo. These poor wretches 
were marketl out for slaves in their dress, 
their gesture, and, in short, in every 
thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and 
sheep-skin vests ; they were forbidden to 
learn any liberal art ; or to perform any 
act worthy of their masters. Once a day 
they received a certain number of stripes, 
for fear they should forget they were 
slaves : and, to crown aU, they were liable 
to this eryptia, which was sure to be exe- 
cuted on all such as spoke, looked, or 
walked like freemen ; a cruel and unne- 
cessary expedient, and unworthy of a 
virtuous people. The ephori, Indeed, de- 


clared war against them. Against whom? 
why, against poor naked slaves, who tlUed 
their Lands, dressed their food, and did 
all thAe offices for tliem, which they were 
too proud to do for themselves. Plutarch, 
according to custom, endeavours to place 
all this cruelty far lower than the times of 
Lycurgus ; and alleges that it was intro- 
duced on account of the Helotes joining 
with the Messenians after a terrible earth- 
quake, that happened about 407 years 
B.C., whereby a great part of Lacedsemon 
was overthrown, and in which about 20,000 
Spartans perished. But JSliad tells us 
expressly (Hist. Var. 1. iii.), that it was 
the common opinion in Greece, that thii 
very earthquake was a judgment from 
heaven upon the Spartans for treat! n| 
those with such inhumanity. 
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number of the Helotes prisoners, they ordered to sing the odes 
of Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they 
excused themselves, alleging tlKit it was forjjidclcn by their masters. 
Those who say that a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, and a 
slave most a slave, seem well to have ccflisidcred the ditTcrence of 
states. But in my opinion, it was in aftci limes th.it these cruelties 
took place among the Lacediemonians, chiefly after tlie great earth- 
quake, when, as history informs us, the Helotes joining the Messe- 
nians, attacked them, did infinite damage to the coimtr)', and brought 
the city to the greatest extremity. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus 
so abominable an act as that of the ambuscade, I would judge in 
this case by the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of 
his conduct, to which also the gods gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in the manners of 
the people, and the government was come to such maturity as to be 
able to support and preserve itself, then, as Plato of the Deiiy, 
that he rejoiced when he had created the world and i^iven it its first 
motion; so Lycurgus w'as charmed with the beauty and greatness 
of his political establishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirous to make it immortal, 
so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times. F or this purpose he assembled all the 
people, and told them the provisions he had already made for the 
state were indeed sufficient for virtue and happiness, but the greatest 
and most important matter was still behind, which he could not dis- 
close to them till he had consulted the oracle ; that they must there- 
fore inviolably observe his laws without altering anything in them, 
till he returned from Delphi, and then he would acquaint them with 
the pleasure of Apollo. When they had all promised to do so, and 
desired him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and sena- 
tors, and afterwards of all the citizens, that they would abide 
by the present establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there he offered sacrifice to the gods, and con- 
sulted the oracle whether his laws were sufficient to promote virtue 
and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo answered tliat the 
laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to the constitution 
he had established, would he the most glorious in the world. This 
oracle Lycurgus took down in writing and sent it to Sparta. He 
then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his friends and his son, 
determined never to release his citizens from their oath, but volun- 
tarily there to put a period to his life,^ while he was yet of an age 
when life was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while 
he was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He, therefore, de- 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the very 
death of lawgivers should have its use, and their exit, so far from 
being insignificant, have its share of virtue, and be considered as a 
great action. To him, indeed, whose performances were so illustri- 

l T-ucian says that Lycurgus filed at the njje of 

4 
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ous, the conclusion oflife was the crow^n of?iap[jiness, and his death 
was left guardian of those invaluable blessings he had procured his 
countrymen through life/ as they had*' taken an oath no^ to depart 
from his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, both 
in its government at home and reputation abroad, so long as it 
retained the institution of Lycurgiis ; and this it did during the space 
of 500 years, and the reign of fourteen successive kings, dowm to 
Agis the son of Archidainus. As for the appointment of {he c/>/io^'if 
it was so far from weakening the constitution, that it gave it 
additional vigmir, and though it seemed to be established in favour 
of the people, it strcngiliened the aristocracy.^ 

But in tlic reign of Agis, money found its way into Sparta, and 
with money came its inseparalde attendant - avarice. "I'his was by 
means of Lysandcr; who, though liiinseH incapable of being cor- 
rupted by money, filled his country with the love of it, and with 
luxury too. He brought both gold and sih or from the wars,^ atl^ 
thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. Wliilc these were im 
force, Sparta was not so much undci the politic al icgulations of a 
commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philosojdiic life; and as the 
poets feign of Hercules, that only with a club and lion's skin he 
travelled over the world, clearing it of lawless niffans and cruel 
tyrants; so the Lacedaemonians with a piece of parchment^ and 
coarse coat kept Greece in a voluntar}'^ obedience, destroyed usurpa- 
tion and tyranny in the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions 
asleep, very often without either shield or lance, and only by sending 
one ambassador ; to whose directions all parties concerned imme- 
diately submitted- Thus bees, when their prince appears, compose 
their quarrels and unite in one swarm. So much did justice and 
good government prevail in that state, that I am surprised at those 
who say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed how to obey, but not how 


1 After all this pompous account, Plu- 
tarch lumsclf acknowledges, that authors 
are not well agiccd, how and wljere this 
great man died. That he .starved himself 
is improbable ; but that he returned no 
more to hiscountiy, seems to be perfectly 
agreeable to his manner of acting, as well 
as to the current of history. 

2 Xenophon ac<iuaints us, that when 

Lysarider ha<i taken Athens, he sent to 
."l/arta many rich sjioils and 470 talents of 
silver The coming of tln.s huge mass of 
wealth created great disputes at i^paita 
Many celebrated Lysaiider’s praises, and 
rejoiced exceedingly at this good foitnne, 
as they called it; others, wlio weie better 
acquainted with the nature of things, and 
with their constitution, were of quite an- 
other opinion : they looked upon the re- 
ceipt of this treasure as an open violation 
of the laws of Lycurgus; and they ex- 
pressed their appichensions loudly, that, 
in process of time, they niiglit, by a change 
In their pay infinitely nioie fqr 


this money than it was worth. The event 
justified their fears 

3 This was the snjtah, the nature and 
use of which Plutarcli explains in the life 
of Lysander, fie tells us, that when the 
magistrates gave their commission to any 
adniiia: or general, tlicy took two round 
pieces of wood, both exactly equal in 
breadth and thickness (Tliucydides adds, 
that they w^ere smooth and long): one they 
kept themselves, the other was delivered 
to their otiicer. When they had anything 
of moment, which tliey would secretly 
convey to him, they cut a long, narrow 
scroll of parchment, and rolling it about 
their own staff, one fold close upon an- 
other, they wrote their business on it: 
when they had written what they had to 
say, they took off the parchment, and sent 
it to the general ; and ho applying it to 
his own staff, the characters wdiich before 
were confused and unintelligible, i^p- 
peared then very plainly. 
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£0 govern: and on this •occasion quote the &*aying of king Thco- 
pompus, who, when one told him that Sparta was presented by the 
good administration of its kingly rcpliec^ father by the obedient e 

of their sfibjccts. It is certain that people will not continue pliant to 
those who know not how to command ; l)ut it is the part of a good 
governor to teach obedience. He who knows how to lead well, is 
sure to be well followed ; and as it is by the art of horsemanship that 
a horse is made gentle and tractable, so it is by the abilities of him 
that fills the throne that the people become ductile and submissive. 
Such w^s the conduct of the Laced ajinoni an s, that people did not 
only endure, but even desired to be their subjects. They asked not 
of them, cither ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan general. 
When they had received him, they treated him with the greatest 
honour and respect ; so Gylipjius was revered by the Sicilians, 
Brasidas by the Cbalcidians, Lysandcr, Callicratidas, and Agcsikuis 
by all the ])Cople of Asia. These, and such as these, wherever they 
ji^me, were called moderators and reformers, both of the magistrates 
^rtd people, and Sparta itself was considered as a school of di.scipline, 
where the beauty of life and political order were taught in the utmost 
perfection. Hence Stratonicus seems facetiously enough to have 
said, that he would order the Athenians to have the conduct of 
mysteries and processions; the E leans to preside in ganies^ as their 
particular province; and the Lacedannonians to be beaten, if the other 
did amiss} This was spoken in jest; but Antisthenes, one of 
the scholars of Socrates, said (more seriousl)) of the Thebans, 
when he saw them pluming themselves upon their success at 
Leuctra, 7'hey were jtist like so many school-boys rejoicing that 
they had beaten their master. 

It was not, however, the principal design of Lyciirgus, that his city 
should govern many others, but he considered its happiness like that 
of a private man, as flowing from virtue a?id self-consistency; he 
therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the freedom and 
sobriety of its inhabitants, and their having a sufficiency within 
themselves, its continuance might be the more secure. Plato, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and other waiters upon government, have taken 
Lycurgus for their model: and these have attained great praise, 
though they left only an idea of something excellent. Yet he, who, 
not in idea and in wwds, but in fact produced a most inimitable form 
of government, and by shewing a whole city of philosophers,^ con- 
founded those who imagine that the so mu< h talked of strictness of 
a philosophic life is impracticable; he, I say, stands in the rank ol 


1 Because the teachers should be an- 
swerable for the faults of their pupils. 
The pleasantry of the ob.servation seems 
to be this. That as the Lacertjemonians 
used to punish the i)atents or adopters of 
those young people that behaved amiss ; 
now that they were the instructors of 
other nations, they should suffer for their 
faults. Bryan’s Latin text has it, that the 


Lacedfemonians should beat But 

there i.s no joke in that. 

2 Aristotle and Tlato differ in thia from 
Plutarch Even I'olybms, who was a gi’cat 
admirer of the Si)artan government, allows, 
that, tliough the Spartans, considered as 
individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet 
in their collective capacity they paid but 
little regard to justice and moaeratiou. 
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^lory far beyond the fbunders of all the othef Grecian states.^ There- 
fore Aristotle is of opinion, that the honours paid him in Lacedaemon 
were far beneath his inewt. rYet thoSe honours were very great, for 
he has a temple there, aild^ they offer him a yearly sacrifice, as a god. 
It is also said, that when His remains were brought home, his tomb 
was struck with lightning; a seal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, has had, except PZuripides, who died and was 
buried at Arcthusa in Macedonia. This was matter of great satis- 
faction and triumph to the friends of liiiripides, that the same this»g 
should befall him after death, which had formerly happened to the 
most venerable of men, and the most favoured of heaven. Some 
say, Lycurgiis died at Cirrha; but Apollothemis will have it, that he 
was brought to Klis and died there; and Timieus and Aristoxenus 
write, that he ended his days in Crete; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that 
the Cretans shew his tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We 
are told he left an only son named Antiorus : and as he died without 
issue, the family was extinct. His friends and relations observed 
his anniversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the days on 
which they met for that purpose they called Lycur^uioo. Aristo- 
crates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, 
with whom he sojourned, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, 
and, at his request, threw his ashes into the sea. Thus he guarded 
against the possibility of his remains being brought back to Sparta 
by the Lacediemonians, lest they should then think themselves 
released from their oath, on the pretence that he was returned, 
and make innovations in the government. This is what we 
had to say of Lycurgus. 


SOLON. 


DlDYMUS,the grammarian, in his answer to Asclepiades concerning 
the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Philocles, by which he 
would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, contrary to the opinion of 
others that have wri ten of him. For thdy all with one voice declare 
that Execestides was his father; a man of moderate fortune and 
power, but of the noblest family in Athens, being descended from 
Codius. His mother, according to Heraclidcs of Pontus, was 
cousin-german to the mother of Pisistratus. This tie of kindred at 
first united Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which 
was drawn closer (if we may believe some writers) by the regard 


1 Solon, though a person of a differeut 
temper, was no less disinterested than 
l.ycurgus. He settled the Athenian com- 
monwealth, refused the sovereignty when 
offered him, travelled to avoid the im- 
portunities of his countrymen, opposed 
tyranny in his old age, and when be found 


his opposition vain, went into voluntary 
exile Lycurgus and Solon were both 
great men ; but the former had the 
stronger, the latter the milder genius ; the 
effects of which appeared in the common- 
wealths they founded. 
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which the lormcr had for the beauty and cxcollent qualities of the 
latter.^ Hence, we may believe it was, that when they differed after- 
wards about matters of state, <^his dissension broke not out into any 
harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 5the#; but their first union kept 
some hold of their hearts, so?ne sparks the flame still remained^ 
and the tenderness of former friendship was not quite forgotten. 

♦ »|e sjs >(£ J|C * 

Solon’s father having hurt his fortune,® as Hernippus tells us, by 
indulging his great and miinifir cut spirit, thougli the son might have 
bben supported by his friends, yet as he w.is of a family tint had 
long been assisting toothers, he was ashamed to accept of assistance 
himself; and therefore in his younger years applied himself to 
merchandise. Some, however, say that he travelled ratlier to 
gratify his curiosity and extend his knowledge than to raise an 
estate. For lie professed his love of wisdom, and when far ad- 
vanced in years made this declaration, I grow old in the pursuit oj 
learning. He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gather from the following verses : 

The man that boasts of golden stores. Of grain tliat loads his bending floors, 

Of fields with f resigning herbage green, Wiiere bounding steeds and herds arc seen, 
I call not hajjpier than the swain Whoso limbs are sound, whose food is plain, 

Whose joys a blooming wife endears, Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers. 3 

Yet in another place he says : 

The flow of riches, though desired, Life’s real goods, if well acquired, 

Unjustly let me never gain. Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should neither 
set his heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of what is necessary 
and convenient. And in those times, as Hesiod informs us, no 
business was looked upon as a disparagement, nor did any trade 
cause a disadvantageous distinction. The profession of merchandise 
was honourable, as it brought liome the produce of barbarous 


1 PLsistratus was remarkably courteous, 
affable, and liberal He had always two 
or three slaves near him with bags of 
silver coin * when he saw any man look 
sickly, or heard that ajiy died insolvent, 
he relieved the one, and buried the others, 
at his own expense If he neiceived 
people melancholy, heinejuired tiie cause; 
and if he found it was proper, he fur- 
nished them with what might enable 
them to get bread, but not to live idly. 
Nay, he left even his gardens and 
orchards open, and the fruit free to the 
citizens. Ills looks were easy and sedate, 
his language soft and modest. In short, 
if his virtue.s had been genuine, and not 
dissembled, with a view to the tyranny of 
Athens, he would (as Solon told him) 
have been the best citizen in it. 

S Aristotle reckons Solon himself among 
the inferior citizens, and quotes hi.s own 
works to prove it. The truth is, that 
Solon was never rich, it may be, because 
be was always honest In his youth he 


was mightily addicted to poetry. And 
Plato (hi Twiuro) says, that if he had fin- 
ished all his poems, and imrticularly the 
History of the Atlantic Island, which he 
brought out of Egyj)t, and had taken time 
to revise and correct them as others did, 
neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other 
ancient poet, would have been more 
famous It is evident both from the life 
and writings of tins great man, that he 
was a person not only of exalted virtue, 
but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered men as men ; and keeping 
both their capacity for virtue, and their 
proneness to evil in Ids view, he adapted 
ids laws so as to strengtlien and support 
the one, and to check and keep under the 
other. } I is institutions are as remarkable 
for their sweetness and practicability, as 
those of Lycurgus are for harshness and 
forcing human nature. 

3 This passage of Solon’s, and another 
below, are now found among the sentences 
of Tlieognis. 
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countries, engaged tl?e friendsnip of kings,<and opened a wide field 
of knowledge and experience. Nay, some merchants have been 
founders of great cities; Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles ^ 
for whom the Gauls about* the Rhone had the highest esteem. 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, are said to have 
had their share in commerce ; and the oil that Plato disposed of in 
Egypt ^ defrayed the expense of his travels. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his way of living, and 
indulged his poetical vem in his description of fileasure too freclv 
for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mercantile life. For as *ne 
passed through many and great dangers, he might surely compensate 
them With a little relaxation and enjoyment. But that he placed 
himself rather in the class of the poor than the rich, is evident 
from these lines : 

For vice, though iu-entv fills her horn. And virtue Rinhs in want and scorn ; 

Yet never, sure, shall Solon change, His truth for wealth’s most easy range ! 

Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand, While w’ealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to have made use of his political talent at first, not for 
any serious purpose, but only for amusement, and to fill up his hours 
of leisure; but afterwards he inserted moral sentences, and inter- 
wove many political transactions in his poems, not for the sake 
of recording or remembering them, but sometimes by way of 
apology for his own administration, and sometimes to exhort, 
to advise, or to censure the citizens of Athens. Some are of 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us this beginning : 

Supreme of goda, whose power we first ad<lr(‘ss 
This plan to honour and these laws to bless 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly that 
part of moral philosophy which treats ‘of civil obligations. His 
physics were of a very simple and ancient cast, as appears from 
the following lines ; 

From cloudy vapours falls tlie treasur'd snow, 

And the fierce hail : from lightening’s rapid blaze 
Sjuings the loud thunder— winds jlisturb the deep, 

Thau whose unrutiled breast, no smoother sccue. 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philosopher 
who then carried his speculations beyond things in common use, 
while the rest of the wise men maintained their character by rulca 
for social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who made provision for 
their entertainment. But what contributed most to their honour 
was their sending the tripod from one to another, with an ambition 
to outvie each other in modesty. The story is this : When some 
Coans were drawing a net, certain strangers from Miletus bought 


1 It was usual to trade into Egypt with the prophet llosia (c xii, v 1). ** Eph- 

the oil of Greece and Judea It is said in raim carrieth oil into Egypt ” 
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the draught unseen. Improved to be a goldcirtripod, which Helen, 
as she sailed from Troy, is said to have thrown in there, in compli« 
ance with an ancient oracle. A dispute arising at first between the 
strangers and the fishermen about the ufipod, and afterwards ex- 
tending itself to the states to which thcf belonged, so as almost to 
engage them in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo took up the 
matter, by ordering that the wisest man they could lind should have 
the tripod. And first it was sent to Thales at Miletus, the Coans 
voluntarily presenting that to one of the Milesians, for which they 
would have gone to war with them all. Thales declared that Bias 
was a wiser man than he, so it was brought to him. He sent it to 
another, as waser still. After making a farther circuit, it came to 
Thales the second time. And at last, it was carried from Miletus to 
d'hebes, and dedicated to the Ismenian Apollo. Theophrastus 
relates, that the tripod was first sent to Bias at Priene, that Bias sent 
it back again to Thales at Miletus; that so having passed through 
the hands of the seven, it came round to Bias again, and at last was 
sent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current 
account; yet some say the present was not a tripod, but a bowl 
sent by Croesus ; and others, that it was a cup which one Bathycles 
had left for that purpose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which Solon had 
with Anacharsis,^ and of another he had with Thales. Anacharsis 
w’ent to Solon’s house at Athens, knocked at the door, and said, he 
was a strari(rer who desired to enter into e^i^ragements of frmidMp 
and inutval hospitality with him, Solon answered. Friendships are 
best formed at home. Then do you^ said Anacharsis, who are at 
home, make me your friend, and receive me into your house. Struck 
with the cjuickncss of his repartee, Solon gave him a kind w'cleome, 
and kept him some time with him, being then employed in public 
affairs, and in modelling his laws. Wlien Anacharsis knew what 
Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the 
absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avarice and injustice 
of his citizens by ^vritfen laws, which in all respeds resembled 
spider^ webs, and would, like them, only entanytle and hold the poor 
and weak, while the rich and powerful easily b7'oke through them. 
To this, Solon replied, Men keep their agf'eements when it is an 
advantage to both parties not to break them ; and he would so frame 
his laws, as to make it evident to the Athenians, that it would be 
inore for their interest to observe than to trafisgress thetn. The 
event, however, shewed that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in his 


1 The Scythians lonj? before the days of 
Solon, had been celtbraitMl foi their fru- 
gality, their temperance, and justice 
Anadiarsis wasone of these Scythians, and 
a prince of the blood. He went to Athens 
about the forty seventh olympiad, %e,, 
590 years b o. Ilia good sense, his know- 
ledge, and great experience, made him 
pass for one of the seven wise men. But 
tbe greatest and wisest men bare their 


ineoii-sistencies • for such it certainly was, 
f<ir Anaclmisis to carry the < Grecian wor- 
slop, tire rites of C'>hcle, into Scythia, 
c«»iitrary to the laws of his country. 
I'liough he performed those rites juivately 
in a w'fXMiy i»art of tlie country, a Scythian 
happened to see him, and ac<]uainted the 
king with it, who came immediately, and 
shot him with an arrow upon the spot. 
H ERi;i>OT, 1. iv. c. 76. 
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conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. 'VVnacharsis having seen 
an asscinbly of the people at Athens, said, he was surprised at thiSy 
that in Greece wise men pleaded causes', and fools determined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he expressed 
some wonder that he did hot marry and raise a family. To this, 
Thales gave no immediate answer: but some days after, he in- 
structed a stranger to say, that he came from Athens ten days before, 
Solon inquiring, \yhat news there was at Athens , the man, accord- 
ing to his instructions, said, NonCy except the funeral of a young ma^iy 
which was attended by the whole city. For he was the son {as they 
told me) of a person of gf'eat honour, and of the highest reputation 
for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels. What a miser- 
able man ts he, said Solon : but what was his namef I have heard 
his answered the stranger, but do not recollect it. All I re- 
member IS, that there was much talk of his wisdom and justice, 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every reply, was now 
much disconcerted, and mentioned his own name, asking, Whether 
it was not Colon's son that was dead? 7'hc stranger answering in 
the affirmative, he began to beat liis head, and to do and say such 
things as arc usual to men in a transport if grief.' Then 'I'hales, 
taking hirnbythe hand, said with a smile. These things which strike 
down so fimn a man as Solon, kept me from marriage and fivm 
having children. But, take courage, my good friend, for not a word 
of what has been told you is true, Hermippus says, that he took this 
story from Patmeus, who used to boast he had the soul of ALsop. 

But to neglect the procuring of what is necessary or convenient 
in life for fear of using it, would be acting a very mean and absurd 
part ; by the same rule a man might refuse the enjoyment of riches, 
or honour, or wisdom, because it is possible for him to be deprived 
of them, li-ven the excellent qualities of the mind, the most valu- 
able and pleasing possession in the world we see destroyed by 
poisonous drugs, or by the violence of some disease. Nay, Thales 
himself could not be secure from fears by living single, unless he 
would renounre all interest in his friends, his relations, and his 
country. Instead of th.it, however, he is said to ha\'C adopted his 
sister’s son, named Cybistlius. Indeed, the soul has not only a 
principle of sense, of understanding, of memory, but of love ; and 
when it has nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it unites itself 
and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers, or persons of spurious 
birth, often insinuate themselves into such a man's heart, as into a 
house or Kind that has no lawful heirs, and together with love, bring 
a train of cares and apprehensions for them. It was not uncommon 
to hear persons of a morose temper, who talk against marriage and 
a family, uttering the most abject coinpl.iints when a child \vhich 
they have had by a slave or a concubine, happens to sicken or 
die. Nay, some have expressed a very great regret upon the death 


1 Whether on this occ.asion, or on the would avail nothing; lie answered, with 
real loss of a son, i.s uncertain, Solon much humanity and good sense. *' And 
lioing desired not to weep since weeping for this cause I weep.’* 
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of dogs and horses ; whifet others have borne the loss of valuable 
children without any affliction, or at least without any indecent sor- 
row, and have passed the rest of their days with calmness and com- 
posure. It is certainly weakness not affectfcn, which brings infinite 
troubles and fears upon men who are not<ortified by reason against 
the power of fortune ; who have no enjoyment of a present good, 
because of their apprehensions, and the real anguish they find in 
considering that in time they may be deprived of it. No man, 
surely, should take refuge in poverty to guard against the loss of an 
estate ; nor remain in the unsocial state of celibacy, that he may 
have neither friends nor children to lose ; he should be armed by 
reason against all events. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome war 
against the Megarensians for the isle of Salamis, made a law that 
no one for the future, under the pain of death should, either by speech 
or writing, propose that the city should assert its claim to that 
island, Solon was very uneasy at so dishonourable a decree, and see- 
ing great part of the youth desirous to begin the war again, being 
restniined from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himself in- 
sane and a report spread from his house into the city that he was 
out of his senses. Privately, how^ever, he had composed an elegy 
and got it by heart in order to repeat it in public. Thus prepared, 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap upon 
his head.^ A great number of people flocking about him there, he 
got upon the herald’s stone and sung the elegy, which begins thus ; 

Hear and attend : from Salamis 1 came, To show your error. 

This composition is entitled Sulainis, and consists of 100 very 
beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends began to express 
their admiration, and Pisistratus in particular, exerted himself in 
persuading the people to comply with his directions, whereupon 
they repealed the Liw, once more undertook the war, and invested 
Solon with the command. The common account of his proceedings 
is this: He sailed with Pisistratus to Coiias, and having seized the 
women who, according to the custom of the country, were offering 
sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Salamis who 
was to pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megarensians, 
if they had a mind to seize the principal Athenian matrons, to set 
sail immediately for Coliac. The Megarensians readily embracing the 
proposal, and sending out a body of men, Solon discovered the ship 
as it put off from the island, and causing the women directly to 
withdraw, ordered a number of young men whose faces were yet 
smooth, to dress themselves in their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus, 
with weapons concealed under their clothes, they were to dance and 
play by the sea-side till the enemy were landed, and the vessel near 

1 When the Athenians were delivered that case, Demosthenes did not, like Solon, 

from their fears by tlie death of Epami- attack their error, under a pretence of 

nondas, 1.1 loy began to sfpiander away upon insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke 

shows and plays the money that had been against it, and by the force of his eloquence 

assignetl for tlie pay of the army and navy, brought them to correct it. 

and at the same time they made it death s None wore caps but the sick 
for any one tu propose <' reformation. In 
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enough to be seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians 
were deceived with the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, 
striving which should first lay hold on the women. But they met 
with so warm a reception fiiat they were cut off to a man, and the 
Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, took possession 
of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and tell us that 
Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, gave this answer : 

Cro, first, propitiate tlie country’s chiefs 

Hid in i'lvsopus' lap, who, when iiiterr’d, Fac'd the declining sun. * 

Upon this, Solon crossed the sea by night and offered sacrifices 
in Salamis, to the heroes Periphemus and Cichreus. Then taking 
500 Athenian volunteers, who had obtained a decree that if they 
conquered the island the government of it should be invested in 
them, he sailed with a number of fishing-vessels and one galley of 
thirty oars for Salamis, where he cast anchor at a point which 
looks towards Eubcea. 

The Mergarensians that were in the place, having heard a con-^^, 
fused report of what had happened, betook themselves in a disorderly* 
manner to arms, and sent a ship to discover the enemy. As the 
ship approached too near, Solon took it, and securing the crew, put 
in their place some of the bravest of the Athenians, with orders to 
make the best of their way to the city, as privately as possible. In 
the meantime, with the rest of his men, he attacked the Megaren- 
sians by land ; and while these were engaged, those from the ship 
took the city. A custom which prevailed afterwards, seems to bear 
witness to the truth of this account. For an Athenian ship, once a 
year, passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped ashore, 
and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet 
those that were advancing by land. Near that place is a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon ; for there it was that he defeated the Me- 
garensians, and dismissed, upon certain conditions, such as were 
not slain in battle. 

However, the people of Mcgara persisted in their claim till both 
sides had severely felt the calamities of war, and then they referred 
the affair to the decision of the Lacedicmonians. Many authors 
relate that Solon availed himself of a paissage in HomeFs catalogue 
of ships, which he alleged before the arbitrators, dexterously insert- 
ing a line of his own ; for to this verse, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve ships commands, 

he is said to have added, 

And ranks his forces with the Athenian power. 1 
But the Athenians look upon this as an idle story, and tcH us, that 
Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus and Eurysaces, 
sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the freedom of 
their city, gave up the island to them, and removed, the one to 

1 This line could be no sufficient evl- Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax 

denoe ; for there are many passages in were stationed near the Thessalians. 
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Brauron, and the other t# Melite in Attica : likewise, that the tribe 
of the Philaidae, of which Pisistratus was, had its name from that 
Phikeus. He brought another argument against the Megarensians, 
from the manner of burying in Salamis* whifeh was agreeable to the 
custom of Athens, and not to that of Megara; for the Megarensians 
inter the dead with their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn 
theirs to the west. On tlie other hand, Hereas of Megara insists, 
that the Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to the 
we^t ; and, wliat is more, that, like the people of Salamis, they put 
3 or 4 corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athenians have a separate 
tomb for each. But Solon's cause was farther assisted by certain 
oracles of Apollo, in which the Island was called Io 7 tum Salamis. 
This matter was determined by five Spartans ; Critolaides, Amon- 
pharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens by 
this affair ; but he was much more celebrated among the Greeks in 
general, for negotiating succours for the temple of Delphi, against 
the insolent and injurious behaviour of the Cirrhaians,^ and per- 
suading the Greeks to arm for the honour of the God. At his 
motion it was that the Amphklyons declared war ; as Aristotle, 
among others, testifies, in his book concerning the Pythian games, 
where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was not, however, 
appointed general in that war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes 
the Samian. For iEschines the orator says no such thing ; and we 
find in the records of Delphi, that Alcmmon, not Solon, commanded 
the Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceedings against the accomplices of Cylon* had 


1 The inhabitants of Cirrha, a town 
seated in the bay of Corinth, after having 
by repeated incursions wasted the territory 
of Deljihi, besieged the city itself, from a 
desire uf making themselves masters of 
the riches contained in the temple of 
Apollo. Advice of this being sent to the 
Amphictyons, who were the states general 
of Greece, Solon advised that this matter 
should be universally resented. Accord- 
ingly, Clysthenes, tyrant of iSicyon, was 
sent commander in chief against the 
Cirrhseans ; Alcmwon was general of the 
Athenian quota ; and Solon went as coun- 
seller or assistant to tHysthenes. When 
the Greek army had besiegeil Cirrha some 
time without any great appearance of suc- 
cess, Apollo was consulted, who answered, 
tliat they should not be able to reduce the 
place, till tlie waves of the Cirrhaean sea 
washed the territoiies of Delphi This 
answer struck tlie army with surxirise, 
from which Solon extricated them by ad- 
vising Clystlienes to consecrate the whole 
territories of Cirrha to the Deli»hic Apollo, 
whence it would follow that the sea must 
wash the sacred coast. Pausanias (in 
Fhocicis) mentions another stratagem, 
which was not worthy of the justice of 
Selon. Cirrha, however, was taken, and 
became henceforth the arsenal of Delphi 


2 There was, for a long time after the 
democracy took place, a strong party 
against it, who left no measures untried, 
in order, if possible, to re.store their 
ancient form of government Cylon, a 
man of quality, and son-in-law to Thea- 
genes, tyrant of Megara, repined at the 
sudden change of the magistrates, and 
hated the thoughts of asking that as a 
favour, wdiich he apjirehended to be due 
to his birthright He foimed, however, 
a design to seize the citadel, wdiich he put 
in practice in the forty-tifth olympiad, 
W'hen many of the citizens were gone to 
the Olympic games. IMegacles, who was 
at that time cliief arclion, with the other 
magistrates and the whole power of 
Athens, immediately besieged the con- 
8] orators there, and reduced them to such 
distress, that Cylon and his brother fled, 
and left the meaner sort to shift for them- 
selves Such as escaped the sword, took 
refuge in Mineriu’s temple ; and though 
they deserved death for conspiring against 
the government, yet, as the magistrates 
put them to death in breach of the privi- 
lege of sanctuary, they brought upon 
themselves the iudignatiop of tlie super- 
stitious Athenians, who deemed siKm t 
breach a greater crime than treason. 
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long occasioned gfcat troubles in the Athenian state. The con- 
spirators had taken sanctuary in Minerva’s temple ; but Mcgacles, 
then Archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, under the 
notion that if they ticc^a thread to the shrine of the goddess, and 
kept hold of it, they woiiM still be under her protection. But when 
they came over against the temple of the furies, the thread broke of 
itself ; upon which Mcgacles and his colleagues rushed upon them 
and seized them, as if they had lost their privilege. Such as were 
out of the temple were stoned ; those that fled to the altars \^ere 
cut in pieces there ; and they only were spared who made applica- 
tion to the wives of the magistrates. From that time those magis- 
trates were called execrable^ and became objects of the public hatred. 
The remains of Cylon’s faction afterwards recovered strength, and 
kept up the quarrel with the descendants of Megacles. The dispute 
was greater than ever, and the two parties more exasperated, when 
Solon, whose authority was now very great, and others of the prin- 
cipal Athenians, interposed, and by entreaties and arguments per- 
suaded the persons called to submit to justice and a fair^ 

trial, before 300 judges selected from the nobility. Myron, of the 
Fhylensian ward, carried on the impeachment, and they were con- 
demned ; as many as were alive were driven into exile, and the 
bodies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond the borders of 
Attica. "^Amidst these disturbances, the Megarensians renewed 
the war, took Nisnethe from the Athenians, and recovered 
Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted with superstitious 
fears and strange appearances ; and the soothsayers declared that 
there were certain abominable crimes which wanted expiation, 
pointed out by the entrails of the victims. Upon this they sent to 
Crete for Epimenidcs the Phevsiian^ who is reckoned the seventh 
among the wise men, by those that do not admit Periander into the 
number. He was reputed a man of great piety, beloved by the gods, 
and skilled in matters of religion, particularly in what related to in- 
spiration and the sacred mysteries : therefore the men of those days 
called him the son of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curetes 
revived. When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friendship 
with Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, preparing 
the way for the reception of his laws. l*or he taught the Athenians 
to be more frugal in their religious worship, and more moderate in 
their mourning, by intermixing certain sacrifices with the funeral 
solemnities, and abolishing the cruel and barbarous customs that 

1 This Ei)imeni(ies was a very extra- loose, directed certain persons to follow 
ordinary person IMogenus Laertius tells them, who should mark where they 
us, that he was ‘‘the inventor of the art crouched, and there saenftee them to the 
of lustrating or purifying houses, fields* local deity. This being done, altars were 
and persons ; which, if spoken of Greece, erected in all these places, to perpetuate 

may be true ; but Moses bad long before the memory of this solemn expiatio^. 

taught the Hebrews sometliing of this There were, however, other ceremonies 

nature (Lev. xvi.) Epimenidcs took practised for th*» purpose of lustration, of 

some sheep that were all black, and which Teztezs, in his poetical chronicle, 
others liiat were all white ; these he led gives a particular account, but which art 
into the Areopagus, and turning them too trifling to be mentioned here. 
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lad generally prevailed aiiaong the women before. What is of still 
jreater consequence, by expiations, lustrations, and the erecting of 
Samples and shrines, he hallowed and purified the city, and made 
the people more observant of justice, anG m6re inclined to union. 

When he had seen Munichia, and considered it soinc time, he is 
reported to have said to those about him,^ How blmd is man to 
futurity! If the Athenians could foresee what tfOjd)le that place will 
give them^ they would tear it hi pieces with their teethy rather than 
it should stand. Somethin ; similar to this is related of Thales ; for 
he ^ordered the Milesians to bury him in a certain refuse and 
neglected place, and foretold, at the same time, that their market- 
place would one day stand there. As for Epimenides, he was held 
in admiration at Athens ; great honours were paid him, and many 
valuable presents made ; yet he would accept of nothing but a branch 
of the sacred olive, which they gave him at his request, and 
with that he departed. 

When the troubles about Cylon’s affair were over, and the sacri- 
legious persons removed, the Athenians relapsed into their old 
disputes concerning the government ; for there were as many parties 
among them as there were different tracts of land in their country. 
The inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a 
democracy ; those of the plains, for an oligarchy ; and those of the 
sea coast contending for a mixed kind of government, hindered the 
other two from gaining their point. At the same tunc, the inequality 
between the poor and llic rich occasioned the greatest discord, and 
the state was in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to be 
no way to quell the seditious, or to save it from ruin, but changing 
it to a monarchy. So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that 
they were obliged cither to pay them a sixth part of the produce of 
the land (whence they were called Hectemorii and Thete^ or else to 
engage their persons to their creditors^ who might seise them on 
failure of payment. Some made slaves of theniy and others sold them 
to fo7'eigners. Nay^ some parents were fo7'ccd to sell their own 
children {for 710 law fo7‘bade itf and to quit the city, to avoid the 
severe treatment of those usurers ; but the greater number, and men 
of the most spirit agreed to stand by each other, and to bear such 
impositions no longer. They determined to choose a trusty 
person for their leader t% deliver those who had failed in their 
time of payment, to divide the land, and to give an entire 
new face to the commonwealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes upon 
Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having neithei 
been engaged in oppressions with the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him, therefore, they entreated to assist the 

1 This prediction was fulfilled 270 years sea, he advised them to make themselves 

after, when Antipater constrained the easy, for that the I'ersians would not for 

Athenians to admit his garrison into that many years attempt any tiling against the 

place. Besides this projihecy, Epimenides Greeks, and when they did, tliey wouh 

uttered another during his stay at Athens; receive greater loss themselves than tliey 

for hearing that the citizens were alarmed would be able to bring upon the state* 

at the progress of tl'e X^ersian power at they thought to destroy. 
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public in this exigency, and to compose these differences. Phanias 
the Lesbian asserts, indeed, that Solon, to save the state, dealt art- 
fully with both parties, and privately promised the poor a division 
of the lands, and the ridh a*confirmation of their securities. At first 
he was loath to take the administration upon him, by reason of the 
avarice of some and the insolence of others; but was, however, 
chosen archon next after Philombrotus, and at the same time 
arbitrator and lawgiver; the rich accepting of him readily, as one of 
them, and the poor, as a good and worthy man. They tell us, ^oo, 
that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time before, that 
equality causes no war, was then much repeated, and pleased both 
the rich and the poor; the latter expecting to come to a balance by 
their numbers and by the measure of divided lands, and the former 
to preserve an ctiualiiy at least, by their dignity and power. Thus 
both parties being in great hopes, the heads of them were urgent 
with Solon to make Himself king, and endeavour to persuade 
him, that he might with better assurance take upon him the 
direction of a city where he had the supjcme authority. Nay, 
many of the citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the 
intended change difficult to be effected by reason and law, w ere 
not against the entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us that he received 
this oracle from Apollo, — 

Soi/c, seize the helm ; the reeling vessel guide : 

WitiU aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it w'ould appear that he wanted 
courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the name of tyrant ; 
as if the sole and supreme power would not soon become a lawful 
sovereignty through the virtues of him that received it. Thus 
formerly (said they), the Euboeans set up Tynnondas, and 
lately the Mitylcniuans Pittacus for their prince.^ None of these 
things moved Solon for this purpose, and the answ’cr he is said 
to have given his friends is this, Absolute vionanhy is a fair 
field, but it has no outlet. And in one of his poems he thus 
addresses himself to his friend Phocus: 

If I spar’d my country. 

If gilded violence and tyrannic S'l^y 

Could never charm me , thence no shame accrues; 

Still tlic mild honour of my name 1 boast, 

And find rny empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation w^as very great before he 
appeared in the character of a legislator. As for the ridicule he was 
exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has described it in the 
following verses* 


1 Pit I cus, one ot the seven wise men of 
(1 reece made himself master of M itylene ; 
forwh.cli Alcaius, uho wa.s of the same 
town, contemporary with Pittacus, and, 
as a poet, a friend of liberty, satirized 
him. as he did th*' Other tyrant* Pitta 


cus Oi 'regarded his ceu.suies, and having 
by his authority quelled the seditions of 
his citizens, and established peace and 
harmony among them, lie vujtintirily 
quitted his power, and restored hi* 
country to it* liberty. 
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Nor wisdom's pa)jpi> nor deep laid policy 

Can Solon boast. For when its noblest blessings 

Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spum’d them from him. 

Wliere was his sense and spirit, when enclosed 
He found the choicest prey, nor de%n’d^o draw it? 

Who to command fair Athens but one day, 

Would not liimself, with all Ills race, Save fallen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds, as 
discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute power, he 
proceeded with spirit enough in the administration ; he did not make 
any concessions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the framing of his 
laws did he indulge the humour of his constituents. Where the 
former establishment w^as tolerable, he neither applied remedies, 
nor used the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole in disorder, 
and not have powder to settle or compose it afterwards in the tem- 
peratiii c he could wish. 1 le only made such alterations as he mipht 
bring the pcojilc to nr(|uicsc'e in by persuasions, or compel them to 
by his authority, making (as he says) force and conspire. 

Hence it was, that liaving the question afterwards put to him. 
Whether he had provided the best of laws for the Athenians, he 
answered. The best they were capable of receivinjj^. And as the 
moderns observe, that the Athenians used to qualify the harshness 
of things by giving them softer and politer names, calling whores 
mistresses, tributes cojitribniions, garrisons guards, and prisons 
castles\ so Solon seems to be the first that distinguished the cancelling 
of debts by the name of a discharge. For this was the first of his 
public acts, that debts should be forgiven, and that no man, for the 
future, should take the body of his debtor for security. Though 
Androtion and some others say that it was not by the cancelling of 
debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor were relieved, 
they thought themselves so happy in it, that they gave the name of 
discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
measures and the value of money, which w'cnt along with it. For 
he ordered the mimv, which before went but for 73 drachmas, to go 
for 100 ; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much less in 
weight, those that had great sums to pay wcie relieved, while such 
as received them w^eie no losers. 

The greater part of waiters, however, affirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a discharge, and with 
these the poems of Solon agree. For in ijiem he values himself 
on having taken away the marks of mortgaged land^ which before 
were almost everywhere set up, and made free thos'e fields which 
before were bound, and not only so, but of such citizens as were 
seizablc by their creditors for debt, some, he tells us, he had brought 
back f 7 'om other countries, where they had wandered so long that 
they had fofgot the Attic dialed, and others he had set at ^liberty 
who had experienced a cruel slavc?y at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble he met 


I The Athenians flxed up billets to show that houses or lands were mortgaged 
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with ; For when he undertook the annullitig of debts, and was con- 
sidering of a suitable speech and a proper method of introducing 
the business, he told some of his most intimate friends, namely, 
Conon, Cliiiias, and Hippofiicus, that he intended only to abolish 
the debts, and not to mcckllc with the lands. These friends of his 
hastening to make their advantage of the secret, before the decree 
took place, borrowed large sums of the rich, and purchased estates 
with them. Afterwards, when the decree was published, they kept 
their possessions without paying the money they had taken yp; 
which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not been 
imposed upon with the rest, but were rather an accomplice in the 
fraud. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his being the 
first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five talents, 
which he had out at interest. Others, among whom is Polyzclus 
the Rhodian, say it was fifteen talents. TUit his friends went by 
the name of Chreocopidos or debt-cutters ever after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. The 
latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds ; and the 
former at not finding a division of lands ; upon this they had fixed 
their hopes, and they complained that he had not, like Lyciirgus,mrule 
all the citizeas equal in estate. Lycurgus, however, being the eleventh 
from Hercules, and having reigned many years in Lacedmmon, had 
acquired great authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew 
very well how to avail himself in setting up a new form of govern- 
ment. Yet he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than 
persuasion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, before he could 
bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an union and 
equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the city. On the other hand, 
Solon’s estate was but moderate, not superior to that of some com- 
moners, and therefore he attempted not to erect such a common- 
wealth as that of Lycurgus, considering it as out of his power : he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be supported by the confi- 
dence the people had in his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, but 
offended them by falling short, appears from these verses of his — 

Those eyes with joy once sparkling when they vlewM me. 

With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after — 

Yet who but Solon 

Could liAve spoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 

And not have sunk beneath them ? 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid aside 
their complaints, offeicd a public sacrifice, wliich they called seisac- 
theia^ or the sacrifice of the discharge^ and constituted Solon law- 
giver and superintendent of the commonwealth ; committing to him 
the regulation not of a part only, but the wliolc magistracies, assem- 
blies, courts of judicature, and senate ; and leaving him to determine 
the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them all, as well 
as to abrogate or continue th? former constitutions at his pleasure. 
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First then, he repealed ihe laws of Draco, ^ except those concern- 
ing murder, because of the severity of the punishments they ap- 
pointed, which for almost all offences were capital ; even those that 
were convicted of idleness were to sufifSi death, and such as stole 
only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be punished in the same 
manner assacrielegious persons and murderers. Hence a saying of 
Demades, who lived long after, was much admired, that Draco 
wrote his laivs, not with ink^ bid with blood. And he himself being 
asked, Why he made death the /mnishment/or most oj/'ences^answered, 
SnTUll ones deserve ity and I can find no f!;reatcr for the most heinous. 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of the 
citizens, intending to leave the great offices in the hands of the rich, 
but to give the rest of the people a share in other departments which 
they had not before. Such as had a yearly income of 500 measures 
in wet and dry goods, he placed in the first rank, and called them 
Pentacosiomedimni? The second consisted of those that could kceji 
a horse, or whose lands produced 300 measures ; these were of the 
equestrian order, and called Hippodatelountcs. And those of the 
Hhird class, who had but 200 measures, were called Zeugitae. The 
rest were named TheteSy and not admitted to any office ,* they had 
only a right to appear and give their vote in the general assembly 
of the people. This seemed at first but a slight privilege, but after- 
wards showed itself a matter of great importance, for most causes 
came at last to be decided by them ; and in such matters as were 
under the cognizance of the magistrates there lay an appeal to the 
people. Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure 
and ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority of the 
popular tribunal. For as they could not adjust their difference by 
the letter of the law, they were obliged to have recourse to living 
judges : I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had all 
controversies brought before them, and were in a manner superior 


1 Draco was archon in the second, though 
some say in the last year of the thirty- 
ninth olympiad al>ont b 0 , (J23. Though 
the name of this great man occurs fre- 
quently in history, yet w-o nowlier* find 
so much as ten lines together concerning 
him and his institutions. He t'ay bo 
considered a.s the lust legislator V' the 
Athenians ; for the laws, or rather pre- 
cepts, of Triptolemiis were veiy few, , 
*' Honour your parents ; worship tlie gods; 
hurt net animals Draco was the first of 
the Greeks tint punished adultery with 
death ; and he esteemed murder so high a 
crime ; tliat to imprint a deep abhorrence 
of it in the minds of men, he ordained that 
process should be carried on even against 
the inanimate tilings, If they accidentally 
caused the death of any person. But be- 
sides murder and adultery, which deserved 
death, he made a number of small offences 
capital ; and that brought almost all his 
laws into disuse. The extravagant severi- 
ty of them like an edge too finely ground. 


hindered his thesmoi, as he called them* 
from striking deep. I^orphyry ( de absti- 
nent) has preserved one of them concern- 
ing divine worship, “ Jt is an everlasting 
law in Attica, that the gods are to be wor- 
shiiiped, and the lieroes also, according to 
the customs of our ancc^stors, and in pri- 
vate only with a proj)er address, first 
fruits, and annual libations." 

a Tlie Peniacosiomcdiinni paid a talent 
to the public treasury ; the IHppodate- 
lountes, as the word signillcs, were obliged 
to find a horse, and to serve as cavalry in 
the wars; the Zeuyitae vrc\e so called, as 
being a middle rank between the knights 
and those of the lowest order (for rowers 
who have the middle bench between the 
Thalamites and the Tliranites, are called 
Zeugitce;) and though Uie Thetes had 
barely each a vote in the general assem- 
blies, yet that apx)carcd in time to be a 
great privilege, most causes being brought 
by appeal before the people. 
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to the laws. Of this equality he himself takes notice in these words, 

By me the people held their native rights 
lininjur'd, unoppress'd— The great restrain’d 
From lawlcfy) vic/Ience, and the poor from rapine 
By me, their mutual shield 

Desirous yet further to strengthen the common people, he empowered 
any man whatever to enter an action for one that was injured. If a 
person was assaulted or suffered damage or violence, another that 
was able and willing to do it might prosecute the offender. Thus 
the lawgiver wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of bne 
body, to feel and to resent one another’s injuries. And we are told 
of a saying of his agreeable to this law : being asked, What city was 
best viodelled? he answered, That, where those who are not hijured 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders than those who are. 
When these points were adjusted, he established the council of 
the areopay^s} which was to consist of such as had borne the office 
of archonf and himself was one of the number. But observing that 
the people now discharged from their debts, grew insolent and im- 
perious, lie proceeded to constitute another council or senate of' 
400,^ 100 out of each tribe, by whom all affairs were to be previously 
considered, and ordered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly. In the meantime, the 
high court of the arcopagus were to be the inspectors and guardians 
of the laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, secured by two 
councils as by two anchors, would be less liable to be shaken by 
tumults, and the people would become more orderly and peaceable. 
Most writers affirm that the council of iht areopagus was of Solon’s 


1 The court of areopagns, though settled 
long before, ha«l lost much of its power by 
Draco's preferring the ephetro. In ancient 
times, and till Solon became legislator, 
it consisted of such persons as were most 
conspicuous in the slate for their wealth, 
power, and probity ; but Solon made it a 
rule that such only should have a seat in 
it as had borne the oflice of archon. This 
had the effect he designed, it raised the 
reputation of the aieopagites very high, 
and rendered their decrees so venerable, 
that none contested or repined at tlrem 
through a long course of ages. 

52 After the extinction of the race of the 
Medontidaj, the Athenians made the 
ollice of an hen annual; and instead of 
one, they created nine areJiuns. By the 
latter exj)edicnt, they provided against 
the too gieat power of a single person, as 
by the former they took away all appre- 
hensions of the archons sotting up for 
sovereigns. In one word, they attained 
now what they had lf)ng sought, the mak- 
ing their supi erne magistrates dependent 
on the people. This remarkable sera of 
the completion of the Athenian demo- 
cracy was, according to the Marmora, in 
the first year of the xxivth olympald, B.a 
C8i. That these magistrates might, how- 
ever, retain suliicient authodty and 


dignity, they bad high titles and great 
honours annexed to their oliices. The 
first was styled by way of eminence the 
archon, and the year was dist'mKui.shed 
by his name. The second was called 
Bastleus, that is king ; for they chose to 
have that title considered as a secondaiy 
one. This officer had the care of religion. 
The third had the name of Vohmarch, for 
war wa.s his particular province. The 
other six had the title of Themothetoe, and 
were considered as the guardians of their 
laws. I’hese archons continued till the 
time of the emperor (lalllenus. 

S The number of tribes was increased 
by Calisthcnes to ten, after he had driven 
out the Pisi.stratid!U ; and then this senate 
consisted of f>00, 50 being chosen out of 
each tribe. Towards the close of the year 
the president of each tribe gave in a list 
of candidates, out of whom the senators 
were elected by lot. The senators then 
appointed the officers called prytanes. 
The prylanes, while the senate consisted 
of 600, were 60 in number ; and, for the 
avoiding of confusion, ton of these pre- 
sided a week, during which space they 
wore called preedri, and out of them an 
epistam or president was chosen, whow 
office lasted but one day. 
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appointing, and it secm% greatly to confirm their assertion, that 
Draco has made no mention of the areopagiies^ but in capital causes 
constantly addresses himself to the ephetcc: yet the eighth law of 
Solon’s thirteenth table is set down in the^e very words — ll Iwever 
were declared hifarnous bifore Solon's arcItonsJnp^ let them be restored 
in honour y except such as having been condemned hi the areopagus, 
or by the ephctoCy or by the kings in the Fryianeuniy for niu?'dcr 
or robbery, or attempting to usurp the gove^iiment, had fled their 
coi^itry before this law was made. This, on tlic contrary, shows 
that before Solon was chief magistiate and delivered liis laws, 
the council of the areopagus was in being. For who could have 
been condemned in the areopagus before Solon’s time, if he was 
the first that erected it into a court of judu <\lure ? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in tlie text, and the meaning 
be, that such as have been convicted of crimes that are now cogniz- 
able before the areopagites, the ephetce}- tmdi pry lanes, shall continue 
infamous, whilst others are restored. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that which 
declares the man infamous who statids neuter in the tune of sedition, ^ 
It seems he would not have us be indifferent and unaffected with the 
fate of the public, when our own concerns are upon a safe bottom ; 
nor when we are in health, be insensible to the distempers and griefs 
of our country. He would have us espouse the better and juster 
cause, and hazard everything in defence of it, rather than wait in 
safety to see which side the victory will incline to. That law too 
seems quite ridiculous and absurd, which permits a rich heiress, 
whose husband liappens to be impotent, to console herself with his 
nearest relations. Yet some say this law was very properly levelled 
against those who, conscious of their own inability, match with 
heiresses for the sake of the portion, and under colour of the law do 
violence to nature. For when they know that such heiresses may 
make choice of others to grant their favours to, they will either let 
those matches alone, or if they do marry in that manner, tlicy must 
suffer the shame of tlieir avarice and dislioncsty. It is right that 
the heiress should not have liberty to choose at large, but only 
'amongst her husband’s relations, that the child which is born may 
at least belong to his kindred and family. Agiceable to ibis is the 
direction, that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up together. 


1 The ephetm were first appointed in the 
reign of i^eiuophon, the son of Tlieseus, 
for ilie trying of wilful muriler.s and cases 
of inanslaugliter. They consisted at first 
of 50 Atlienuins and as many Argives ; but 
Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered 
that It should be composed of 51 Athe- 
nians, who were all to be turned of 50 
years of age. H c also fixed their authority 
above that of the areopagite ; but Solon 
brought them under tlmt court, and 
UmittMl their jurisdiction, 

2 Aulus (icllius, wlio has preserved the 
very words of this law adds, that one who 


so stood neuter, should lose his houses, 
his country, and estate, and be sent out 
an exilo. Noct. 1. ii, c. 12 IMu- 

tarcb in another place condemns this law, 
but Gellius highly commends it, and as- 
signs this reason * The wise and just, as 
well as the envious and wicked, being 
obliged to clu>ose some side, matters were 
easily aecouiinodated ; whereas if the 
latter only, as is generally the case with 
other cities, hail the management of 
factions, they would, for private reasons, 
be continually kept up, to the great hurt, 
if not to the utter ruin of the state. 
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and eat of the same quince and that tke husband of an heiress 
should approach her at least three times in a month. For, though 
they may happen not to have children, yet it is a mark of honour 
and regard due from a fnan to the chastity of his wife : it removes 
many uneasinesses, and 'prevents differences from proceeding to 
an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages he ordered that no dowries should be given: 
the bride was to bring with her only three suits of clothes and some 
household stuff of small value.^ For he did not choose that marriages 
should be made with mercenary or venal views, but would have that 
union cemented by the endearment of children, and every other 
instance of love and friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his 
mother desired to be married to a young Syracusan, told her, He 
had, indeed, hv his tyranny, broJze throuy^h the laws of his country, 
but he could not break those of nature, by cou7ite7ta7tcmg so dispor- 
tio7ied a niatch. And surely such disorders should not be tolerated 
in any state, nor such matches where there is no equality of years or 
inducements of lo'^e, or probability that the end of marriage will be 
answered. So that to an old man who marries a young woman, 
some prudent magistrate or lawgiver might express himself in the 
words addressed to Pliiloctetes — 

Poor soul ! how fit art thou to marry ! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old woman, like 
a partridge growing fat in his private services, he would remove 
him to some young virgin who wanted a husband. 

That law of Solon’s is also justly commended which forbids fnen 
to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires us to consider the de- 
ceased as sacred ; justice calls upon us to spare those that arc not 
in being, and good policy to prevent the perpetuating of hatred. 
He forbade his people also to revile the living in a temple, in a court 
of justice, in the great assembly of the people, or at the public games. 
He that offended in this respect, was to pay three drachmas to the 
persons injured, and two to the public. Never to restrain anger is, 
indeed, a proof of weakness or want of breeding, and always to guard 
against it very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, what 
is enjoined by law should be practicable, if the legislator desires to 
punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise' its merit. For before his 
time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their estates by 
will ; the houses and other substance of the deceased were to remain 
among his relations. But he permitted any one that had not chil- 
dren, to leave his possessions to whom he pleased ; thus preferring 
the tie of friendship to that of kindred, and choice to necessity, he 
gave every ma7t the full and free disposal of his own. Yet he 

1 The eating of the quince, which was 2 The bride brought with her an earthen 

not peculiar to an heiress and her husband pan called Fhrogeicon, wherein barley was 

(for all new married people eat it), implied parched; to signify that she undertook 
that their discourses ought to be pleasant the business of the liouse, and would do 

to each other, that fruit making the her part towards providing for the 

breath sweet. family. 
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allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those only that were not ex- 
torted by frenzy, the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprison- 
ment or violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered 
inducements that operated against reason) as no better than force ; 
to be deceived was with kwi the same thing as to be compelled ; 
and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as paind 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, tlicir mourning 
and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear of all disorder 
aqd excess. They were not to go out of town with more than three 
habits ; the provisions they carried with them, were not to exceed 
the value of an obohisj their basket was not to be above a cubit 
high ; and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage with 
a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid to tear them- 
selves,^ and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to 
act anything else that tended to excite sorrow. They were not ]>er- 
mitted to sacrifice an ox on those occasions ; or to bury more than 
three garments with the body; or to visit any tombs besides those 
of their own family, except at the time of interment. Most of these 
things are likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addition of this 
circumstance, that those who offend in such a manner are fined 
by the censors of the women as giving way to weak passions and 
childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons who assembled from all parts 
on account of the great security in which people lived in Attica, 
Solon observing this, and that the country withal was poor and bar- 
ren, and that merchants who traffic by sea do not use to import their 
goods where they can have nothing in exchange, turned the atten- 
tion of the citizens to manufactures. For this purpose he made a 
law, that no son should be obliged to maintain his father^ if he had 
not taught him a trade? As for Lycurgus, whose city was clear of 
strangers, and whose country, according to Euripides, was sullicient 
for twice the number of inhabitants, where there was, moreover, a 
multitude of Helotes, who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
ployed, but to be humbled and worn out by scrviti.de, it was right 
for him to set the citizens free from laborious and mechanic aits, 
and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for them to learn 
and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting his laws to the state of 
his country, than his couiftry to his laws, and perceiving that the 

1 lie likewise ordained that adopted carrying to the grave let the men go 

persoi^ should make no will, but as soon before, the women follow. It shall not 

as they had children lawfully begotten, be lawful for any w'oinan to enteT ui)on 

they were at liberty to return into the the goods of the dead, and to follow the 

family whence they were adopted ; or if body to the grave, under 40 years of age, 

tliey coutirmod in it to their death, the except such as are within the degrees of 

estates reverted to the relations of the cousins." 

persons wlio adopted them.— Demostu. 3 He that was thrice convicted of idle 
in Or at. Lpptiii. ness, was to be decl.ucd Hero- 

3 Demosthenes (in STiwocr.) recites So- dotus (1. vii.)and Diodorus Siculus (1. i.) 

Ion's directions as to funerals as follows : agree that a law of this kind was In 

“Let the dead bodies be laid out in the use in Kgypt. It is probable therefore 

house, according as the deceased gave that Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted 

order, and the day following before sun- with the learning of that nation, borrowed 

rise carried forth. Whilst the body is it from them. 
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soil cf Attica, which hardly rewarded the Aisbandman^s labour, was 
far from being capable of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that 
trades should be accounted honourable; that the council of the 
areopagus should examine into every man^s means of subsisting, 
and chastise the idle. ” 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides of ?( ntus in- 
fonns usj excused bastards fro7n relieving their fathers. Neverthe- 
less, tlie man that disregards so honourable a state as marriage does 
not take a w(;man for the sake of children, but merely to indulge 
his ap})etite. He has therefore his reward; and there remains no 
pretence for him to upbraid those children whose very birth he has 
made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women in general, appear very 
absurd. For he permitted any one to kill an adulturcr taken in the 
fact;^ but if a man committed a rape upon a free woman, he Avas 
only to be fined loo drachmas ; if he gained his purpose by persua^ 
sion, 20 ; but prostitutes were excepted because they have their price. 
And he would not allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she 
were taken in an act of dishonour before marriage. But to punish 
the same fault sometimes in a severe and rigorous manner, and 
sometimes lightly, and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is not 
agreeable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens at that 
time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And indeed, in the 
valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a niedimmis of corn 
were reckoned each at a drachma only. To the victor in the Isth- 
mean games, he appointed a reward of loo drachmas; and to the 
victor in the Olympian, 500.*^ He that caught a he-wolf was to 
hiXsfQ ^ drachmas ; he that took a she- wolf, one; and the former 
sum (as Demetrius Phalereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the 
latter of a sheep. Though the prices which he fixes in his i6th 
table for select victims were probably much higher than the com- 
mon, yet they are small in comparison of the present. The Athe- 
nians of old were great enemies to wolves, because their country 
Avas better for pasture than tillage, and some say their tribes had 
not their names from the sons of Ion, but from the different 
occupations they folloAA'cd: the soldiers being called hopHtos^ 
the artificers ergaedes; and of the other two, the husbandmen 
telco nies ; and the graziers oegicores. 

As Attica was not supplied Avith water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs,® but chiefly by w^ells dug for that purpose, he made 
a law, that where there was a public well, all Avathin tlie distance of 
four furlongs should make use of it; but Avhere the distance was 


1 No adulteress was to adorn herself, or 
to assist at the public sacrifices ; and in 
case she did, he gave liberty to any one 
to tear her clothes off her back, and beat 
her into the bargain. 

s At the same time he contracted the 
rewards l:)e8toM'ed upon westlers, esteem- 
ing such gratiutics useless and eA’^en 
dangerous, as they tended to encourage 


idleness by putting men upon wasting 
that time in exercises which ought to be 
spent in providing for their families. 

3 Strabo tells us there was a spring of 
fresh water near the Lyemum; but the 
soil of Attica in general was dry, and the 
rivers lUssus and Eridamus did not run 
constantly. 
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greater, they were to provide a well of their own. And if they dng 
lo fathoms deep in their own ground and could find no water, they 
had liberty to fill a vessel of 6 gallons twice a-day at their neigh- 
bour’s. Thus he thought it proper to assist persons in real neces- 
sity, but not to encourage idleness. His rcgulations with respect to 
the planting of trees were also very judicious. He that planted any 
tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet from his neighbours 
ground ; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine ; for these extend 
th(vr roots farther than others, and their neighbourhood is preju- 
dicial to some trees, not only as they take away the nourishment, 
but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, 
was to dig it as far from another man's ground as it was deep ; and 
if any one w'ould raise stocks of bees, he was lo place tlicm about 
360 feet from those already raised by another. 

Oy all the products of the earthy he allowed none to be sold to 
strangers^ but oilj and whoever presumed to export anything else, 
the archon was solemnly to declare him accursed, or to pay himself 
100 drachmas into the public treasury. I'liis law is in tJie ist 
table. And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, what some 
affirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, and that 
the informer against the delinquents was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage received from 
beasts. A dog that had bit a man w^as to be delivered up and 
bound to a log of four cubits long;^ an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of foreigners 
is a little dubious, because it forbids the freedom of the city to be 
granted to any but such as are for ever exiled from their own 
country, or transplant themselves to Athens with their own family, 
for the sake of exercising some manual trade. This, we arc told, 
he did, not wdth a view to keep strangers at a distance, but rather 
to invite them to Athens, upon the sure hope of being admitted to 
the privilege of citizens ; and he imagined the settlement of those 
might be entirely depended upon, who had been driven from their 
native country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to enter- 
tainments made at the public charge, by him called parasitien? F or 
he does not allow the sam^ person to repair to them often, and he 
lays a penalty upon such as refused to go when invited, looking 
upon the former as a mark of epicurism, and the latter of contempt 
of the public. 


1 This law, and several others of Solon's, 
were taken into the twelve tables, in 
the consulate of T. Komilius and O. 
Veturius, in the year of Home 2b<J, the 
Romans sent deputies to Athens, to 
transcribe his laws, and those of the other 
lawgivers of Greece, in order to form 
thereby a body of laws for Rome. 

a In the first ages the name of parasite 
was venerable and sarred, for it properly 
signified one that was a messmate at the 


table of sacrifices. Tliere were in Greece 
several y>er»ons part icularly honoured with 
this title, muc.li like those whom the 
Romans called apnlones, a religious order 
instituted by Is urns. Nolon ordained 
that every tribe sliould offer a sacrifice 
once a month, and at the end of the 
sacrifice make a public entertainment, at 
which all who were of that tribe should 
be obUged to assist by turns. 
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All his laws were to continue in force^for loo years, and were 
written upon wooden tables which might be ‘turned round in the 
oblong cases that contained,thein. Some small remains of them are 
preserved in the Prytaneum to this day. They were called cyrbes, 
as Aristotle tells us; anh Cratinus, the comic poet, thus speaks 
of them: 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 

Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our x)ulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbes^ on which were 
written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the other 
axones. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by oath to 
establish the laws of Solon : and the thesmotJictce, or gtuirdians of 
the laws, severally took an oath in a particular form, by the stone in 
the market-place, that for every law they broke, each would dedicate 
a golden statue at Delphi of the same weight with himself.^ 

Observing the irregularity of the months,® and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
happened that in the same day she overtook and passed by him, he ^ 
ordered that day to be called hene kai nea (the old and the new), 
assigning the part of it before the conjunction, to the old month, and 
the rest to the beginning of the new. He seems, therefore, to have 
been the first who understood that verse in Homer, which makes 
mention of a day wherein the old month elided and the nezv began — 
Odyss. xiv. 162. 

The day following he called the ftew moon. After the twentieth 
he counted not by adding but subtracting to the thirtieth, according 
to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place,® Solon had his visitors every day, finding 


1 Gold in Solon’s time was so scarce in 
Greece, that when the Spartans were 
ordered by the oracle to j,dld the face of 
Apollo's statue, they inquired in vain for 
gold all over Greece, and were directed 
by the pythoness to buy some of Croesus 
king of Lydia. 

2 Solon discovered the falseness of 
Thales’s maxim, that the moon performed 
her revolution in 30 days, and found iliat 
the true time was 20^ days. lie directed, 
therefore, that each of the 12 months 
should bo accounted 29 or 30 days alter- 
nately. By this means a lunar year was 
formed, of 331 days; and to reconcile it 
to the solar year, he ordered a month of 
22 days to be intercalated every 2 years, 
and at the end of the second 2 years, he 
directed that a month of 23 days should 
be intercalated. He likewise engaged tlie 
Athenians to divide their months into 
three parts, styled the begmning, mid- 
cUiTig, and ending; each of these consisted 
of 10 days, when the month was 30 days 
long, and the last of 9, when it was 29 
days long. In speaking of the two first 
parts, they reckoned according to the 
usual order of numbers, viz., the first, &c., 
day of the moon beginning; the first, 


second, &c., of the moon midfiling ; but 
with respect to the last part of the month, 
they reckoned backwards, that is, instead 
of saying tlie first, second, &c., dtiy of the 
moon ending, they said the tenth, ninth, 
&c., of the moon ending. TJiis is a 
circumstance which should be carefully 
attended to. 

3 I'lutarch has only mentioned such of 
Solon’s laws as he tliought the most sin- 
gular and remarkable. Diogenes Laertius, 
and DfAnosthenes have given us accounts 
of some others that ought not to be for- 
gotten. — “liCt not the guaidian live in 
the same house with the mother of his 
wards. Let not the tuition of minors be 
committed to him who is next after them 
in the inheritance. Let not an engraver 
keep the impression of a seal which he 
has engraved. Let him that puts out the 
eye of a man who has but one, lose both 
his own. “ If an archon is taken in liquor, 
let him be put to death. " Let him who re- 
fuses to maintain his father and mother, 
be infamous ; and so let him that has con- 
sumed his patrimony. Let him who re- 
fuses to go to war, flies, or behaves coward- 
ly, be debarred the precincts of tho/orwm 
and places of public worship. If a man 
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fault with some of them, ^nd commending others, or advising him 
to make certain additions or retrenchments. But the greater part 
came to desire a reason for this or that yticle, or a clear and precise 
explication of the meaning and design. Sehsible tlmt he could not 
well excuse himself from complying with their desires, and that if 
he indulged their importunity, the doing it might give offence, he 
determined to withdraw from the difficulty, and to get rid at once of 
their cavils and exceptions. For, as he liimself observes, 

Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail for another country, 
having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten years’ absence. In 
that time he hoped his laws would become familiar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time, as he 
himself relates, 

On the Canopian shore, bj Nile’s deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy with Psenophis the 
^dcliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned of the JCgyptian 
priests ; and having an account from them of the Atlanlk island ^ (as 
Plato informs us), he attempted to describe it to the Grecians in a 
poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and there was honoured 
witli the best regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, 
who reigned over a small city built by Demophon the son of Thesus, 
near the river Clarius, in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soil. As there was an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded him 
to build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to remove the 
inhabitants of the other to it. He also assisted in laying out the 
whole, and building it in the best manner for convenience and 
defence ; so that Philocyprus in a short time had it so well peopled 
as to excite the envy of the other princes. And, therefore, though 
the former city was called Ai/feia, yet in honour of Solon, he called 
the new one Soli. He himself speaks of the building of this city, in 
his elegies, addressing himself to Philocyprus : 


surprises his wife in adultery, and lives 
with her afterwards, lot liim be deemed 
infamous. Let him who frequents the 
houses of lewd women, be debarred from 
speaking in the assemblies of the pcoide. 
Let a pander be pursued, and put to death 
if taken. If any man steal in the day- 
time, let him be carried to tlie eleven 
oiheori ; if in the night, it shall be lawful 
to kill him in the act, or to wound him 
in the pursuit, and carry him to the afore- 
said otllcers : if be steals common things, 
let him pay double, and if the convictor 
thinks fit, be exposed in chains five days ; 
if he is guilty of sacrilege, let him be put 
to death.** 

1 Plato finished this history from Solon*s 
memories, as may be seen in his Timseus 
and Critias. He pretends that this 
Atlantis, an island situated in the 


Atlantic Ocean, was bigger than Asia 
ami Afric.a, and that, notwithstanding its 
vast extent, it was drowned in one day 
and night. Diodorus Siculus says, the 
Oarilia dnians, who discovered it, made it 
death for any one to settle in it. Amidst 
a number of conjectures concerning it, 
one of the “most probable is, that in 
those days the Africans had some know- 
ledge of America.” Another opinion, 
w'ortli mentioning, i.s, that the Atlantidcs^ 
or Fortunate Tsland.s, were what we now 
call the Canaries. Homer thus describes 
them : 

Stem winter sniilrs on that auspicious ollme; 
The fields are flurl<I with unfading prime. 

From the hicak nide no winds incTeincut blow, 
Mould the round hail, or llakc the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep the blt‘8»‘d inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the v, esicrn gale. 

I'oi’E. 
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For 70U belong the SoUan throng decreed! 

For you a race of prosperous sons succeed! 

If in those scenes to her so justly dear, 

My hand a blooming city helj/d to rear. 

May the Sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 

And 8})ecd4iie home with honours and success. 

As for his interview with Creesus, some pretend to prove from 
chronology that it is fictitious. But since the story is so famous, and 
so well attested, nay, (what is more), so agreeable to Solon’s character, 
so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity. I cannot prevail with 
myself to reject it for the sake of certain chronological tables, which 
thousands are correcting to this day, w^ithout being able to bring 
them to any certainty. Solon, then, is said to have gone to Sardis 
at the request of Cnesus ; and when he came there, he was affected 
much in the same manner as a person born in an inland country, 
when he first goes to see the ocean ; for as he takes every great 
river he comes to for the sea ; so Solon, as he passed through the 
court, and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and walking in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took each of^ 
them for Croesus. At last, when he was conducted into the presence, 
he found the king set off with whatever can be imagined curious and 
valuable, either in beauty of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, 
or splendour of jewels ; in order that the grandeur and variety of 
the scene might be as striking as possible. Solon, standing over 
against the throne, was not at all surprised, nor did he pay those 
compliments that were expected ; on the contrary, it was plain to all 
persons of discernment that he despised such vain ostentation and 
littleness of pride. Cra'sus then ordered his treasures to be opened, 
and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be shewn him; but 
this was quite a needless trouble ; for Solon in one view of the king 
was able to read his character. When he had seen all, and was 
conducted back, Croesus asked him, If he had ever beheld a happier 
man than hef Solon answered. He had, afid that the person was 
one Tellus, a plain but worthy citizefi of Athens, who left valuable 
children behind him; and who having; been above the want oj 
nccessaf'ies all his life, died gloriously fightinc^ for his country. By 
this time he appeared to Crensus to be a strange uncouth kind of 
rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity of gold and 
silver, but could prefer the life and desfth of a private and mean 
person to his high dignity and power. However, he asked him 
again. Whether, after Tellus, he knew another hapipier man in the 
world? Solon answered. Yes, Clcobis and Biton, famed for their 
brotherly affection, and dutiful behaviour to their mother; for the 
oxen not being ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew 
their mother to Juno's temple, who was extremly happy in having 
such sons, and moved fomvard amidst the blessings of the people. 
After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with their friends, and 
then laid down to rest, but rose no more, for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain, in the jnidst of so much glory. Well! said 
Creesus, now highly displeased, and do you not then rank us in 
the number of happy men? Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, 
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or exasperate him more, replied, King of Lydia^ as God has given 
the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things^ so likewise he has 
favoured them with a democratic spirit and a liberal kind of wisdom ^ 
which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. Moreover ^ the vicis- 
situdes of life suffer us not to be elated by aJiy present good Jortune^ 
or to admire that felicity which is liable to change. Futurity carries 
for every man many various and uncertain e^mits in its boso?n, He^ 
therefore^ whom heaven blesses with success to the tasty is) in our 
estimation^ the happy man. But the happiness of him who still lives ^ 
and has the dangers of life to encounter , appears to us no better than 
that of a chainpion before the combat is determined^ and while the 
crown is uncertain. With these words Solon departed, leaving 
Croesus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time rEsopy the fabulisty was at the court of CreesuSy who 
had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was concerned 
at the unkind reception Solon met with, and thereupon gave him 
this advice : A man should either not cofwerse with kings at ally or 
^ay what is agreeable to them. To which Solon replied, Nayy but he 
should either not do it at ally or say what is useful to the?n. 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, yet 
when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when his city was 
taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound ui)on the pile in order 
to be burned in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, he cried 
out as loud as he possibly could, ‘‘ Solon ! Solon ! Solon 1’^ Cyrus 
surprised at tins, sent to inquire of him, ‘‘ What god or man it was 
whom alone he thus invoked under so great a calamity ? ” Crfjesus 
answered without the least disguise, “ lie is one of the wise men of 
Greece whom 1 sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he might see and ex- 
tend the reputation of that glory, the loss of v»^hich I find a much 
greater misfortune than the possession of it was a blessing. My 
exalted state was only an exterior advantage, the happiness of 
opinion ; but the reverse plunges me into real sufferings, and ends 
in misery irremediable. This was foreseen by that great man who, 
forming a conjecture of the future from what he then saw, advised 
me to consider the end of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon 
uncertainties.” When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser 
man than Croesus, finding S^^lon’s maxim confirmed by an example 
before him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory 
of saving the life of one ot these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence the Athenians were much divided among them- 
selves. Lycurgus being at the head of the low country, Megacles, 
the son of Alcmaeon, of the people that lived near the sea-coast, 
and Pisistratus of the mountaineers ; among which last was a mul- 
titude of labouring people, whose enmity w^as chiefly levelled at the 
rich. Hence it was that though the city did observe Solon’s laws, 
yet all expected some change, and were desirous of another estab- 
lishment, not in hopes of an equality, but with a view to be gainers 
by the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that differed from them. 
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While matters stood thus, Solon arAved at Athens, where he 
was received with p^reat respect, and still held in veneration by all ; 
but by reason of his gre^t age he had neither the strength nor 
spirit to act or speak in public as he had done. He therefore 
applied in private to th^ heads of the factions, and endeavoured to 
appease and reconcile them. Pisistratus seemed to give him 
greater attention than the rest, for Pisistratus had an affable and 
engaging manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor and 
even to his enemies he behaved with great candour. He counter- 
feited so dexterously the good qualities which nature had denied 
him, that he gained more credit than the real possessors of them, 
and stood foremost in the public esteem in point of modeiMtion 
and equity, in zeal for the present government, and aversion to all 
that endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed u})on 
the people ; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and was 
the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely 
break with him, but endeavoured to soften him and advise him 
better ; declaring both to him and otliers, that if ambition couljJ 
but be banislicd from his soul, and he could be cured of his desire 
of absolute power, there would not be a man better disposed, or a 
more worthy citizen in Athens. 

Abont this tune Thespis bef^an to change the form of trajs^edy^ and 
the novelty of the thiny^ attracted many spectators^ for this was 
before any prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, and 
in his old age more inclined to any thing that might divert and 
entertain, particularly to music and good fellowship, went to see 
Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When the play was done he called to Thespis, and asked him, If 
he was^ not ashamed to tell so ma7iy lies before so y^reat a7i asse7nblyf 
Ihespis answered, It was 710 great 77iatter if he spoke or acted so in 
jest. To which Solon replied, striking the ground violently with 
his staff. If we eficoiu'age such jestuig as this, we shall quickly find 
it in our contracts a7id ag7'eeme7its. 

Soon after this, Pisistratus, having wounded himself for the 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling them 
his enemies had laid in wait for hiil!, and treated him in that 
manner on account of his patriotism. Upon this the multitude 
loudly expressed their indignation ; but Solon came up and thus 
accosted him : Son oj Hippoc7'ateSyyou act Hofiiefs Ulysses but vefy 
indiff'crefitly ; for he woiuidcd himself to deceive his e7iemics, but you 
have do7ie it to unpose up07i your countrymen. Notwitnstciiiding 
this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for him, and a general 
assembly of the people being summoned, Ariston made a motion, 

1 By the poor, we are not to understand dishonour of the community.* This was 
such as asked alms, for there were none owing to the laws against idleness and 
Buen in Athens. * In those days,” says prodigality, and the care which the areo- 
isocrates, there was no citizen that died pagiis took that every man should liave a 
Of want, or begged in the •streets, to the visible livelihood. 
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that a body-guard of fifty oiubmen should be assigned him. Solon 
stood up and opposed it with many arguments, of the same kind 
with those he has left us in his poems : ^ 

You hang with rapture on his honey’d tongue 
And again, • 

Your art, to public interest ever blind. Your fox-like art still centres in yourself. 
But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and deter- 
mined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich out of fear 
declined the opposition, he retired with this declaration, that he had 
shewn more wisdom than the former, in discerning what method 
should have been taken ; and more courage than the latter, who did 
not want understanding, but spirit to oppose the establishment of a 
tyrant. The people having made the decree, did not curiously in- 
quire into the number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but 
visibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased till he seized 
the citadel. When this was done, and the city in great confusion, 
Megaclcs, with the rest of the Alcm^eonid^e, immediately took to 
f^ght. But Solon, though he was now very old and had none to 
second lu:n, appeared in public and addressed himself to the citizens, 
sometimes upbraiding them with their past indiscretion and coward- 
ice, sometimes exhorting and encouraging them to stand up for their 
liberty. Then it was that he spoke those memorable words — It 
wait hi have bcc7t easier for thettt to repress the advafices of tyraiifiy, 
and p7'event its establishment ; but now it was established and grown 
to some height^ it would be more glorious to demolish it. However 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to what he said, he 
returned to his own house and placed his weapons at the street-door, 
with these words — I have do7ie all in my power to defefid 77iy country 
and its laws. This was his last public effort. Though some ex- 
horted him to fly, he took no notice of their advice, but was composed 
enough to make verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: 

If fear or folly has your rights betray’d, 

Lot not the fault on righteous Heaven bo laid. 

You gave thoni guards ; you raised your tyrants high, 

T’ impose the heavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends alarmed at tliis, told him the tyrant would 
certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what he trusted to 
that he went such imprudent lengths ; he answered. To old age. 
However, when Pisistratus had fully established himself, he made 
his court to Solon, and treated him with so much kindness and re- 
spect, that Solon became as it were, his counsellor, and gave sanction 
to many of his proceedings. He observed the greatest part of 
Solon’s laws, showing himself the example and obliging his friends 
to follow it. Thus, when he was accused of murder before the court 
of areopaguSy he appeared in a modest manner to make his defence, 
but his accuser dropped the impeachment. Pie likewise added 
other laws, one of which was, ihdii perso7is 77iai7ned in the wars should 
be maintaified at the public charge. Yet this, Heraclidcs tells us, 
was in pursuance of Solon’s plan, who had decreed the same in the 
case of Thersippus But according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, 
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not Solon, made the law against idlenesc, which produced at once 
greater industry in the country and tranquillity in the city, 

Solon moreover attempted, in verse, a large description, or rather 
fabulous account of the Allantic Island,^ which he had learned from 
the wise men of Sais, afid which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians ; but by reason of his age — not want of leisure — (as Plato 
Would have it,) he was apprehensive the work would be too much 
for him, and therefore did not go through with it. These verses are 
a proof that business was not the hindrance. 

I grow in learning as 1 grow in years. 

And again, 

Wine, wit, and beauty, still tbeir charms bestow, 

Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the Atlantic 
Island as a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, to which 
also he had made some claim by his being related to Solon, laid 
out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected a grand entrance 
to it, such as no other story, fable, or poem ever had. But as he 
began it late, he ended his life before the work, so that the more tli#i 
reader is dclij^hted with the part that is written, the more regret he 
has to find it unfinished. As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens 
is the only one that has not the last hand put to it, so the wisdom 
of Plato, amongst his many excellent works, has left nothing im- 
perfect but the Atlantic Island. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a considerable time 
after Pisistratus usurped the government ; but according tf» Phanias 
the Ephesian, not quite two years. For Pisistratus began his ty- 
ranny in the archonship of Conias, and Phanias tells us Solon died 
in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate successoi to Conias. 
The story of his ashes^ being scattered about the isle of Salamis, 
appears absurd and fabulous; and yet it is related by several autliors 
of credit, and by Aristotle in particular. 


ARISTIDES. 

Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, wa^; of the tribe of Antiochus, 
and the ward of Alopcce, Of his estate we have different accounts. 
Some say, he was always very poor, and that he left two daughters 
behind him, who remained a long time unmarried, on account of 
their poverty.'* — But Demetrius the Phalerean contradicts this 


1 This fable imported, that the people 
of Atlantis having subdued all Lybia, and 
a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt 
and Greece ; but the Athenians making 
head against their victorious army, over- 
threw them in several engagements, and 
confined them to their own island, 

2 Plato's mother was a descendant of 
the brother of Solon. 

8 It is said by Diogenes Laertius, that 


this was done by his own order. In thus 
disposing of his remains, eitlier Solon 
himself, or those who wrote his history, 
imitated the story of Ljeurgus, who left 
an express order that his ashes should be 
thrown into the sea. 

4 And yet, according to a law of Solon's, 
the bride was to carry with her only three 
suits of clothes, and a iitilo household 
stuff of small value. 
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general opinion in his Socrates^ and says there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Aristides, and that there be was buried. 
And to prove that , there w'as a compet(jnt estate in his family, he 
produces three arguments. The first is taken from tlie office of 
archon,^ which made the year bear his ifamc ; and wliich fell to 
him bj^ lot ; and for this none took their chance but such as had an 
income of the first degree, consisting of 500 measures of corn, wine, 
and oil, who therefore were called Pentatosiomedimni, The scconcl 
argument is founded on the Ostracism^ by which he was banished, 
and which was never inflicted on the meaner sort, but only upon 
persons of quality, whose grandeur and family pride made them ob- 
noxious to the people. The third and last is drawn from the Tri- 
pods, which Aristides dedicated in the temple of IJacchiis, on account 
of his victory in the public games, and which are still to be seen, 
with this inscription, “ The tribe of Antiochus gained the victor) , 
Aristides defrayed the charges, and Archestratus was the author of 
the play.” 

But this last argument, though in appearance the strongest of all, 
ft really a very weak one. For Epaminondas, who lived and died 
poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not rich, exhibited very 
splendid shows : the one was at the expense of a concert of flutes at 
Thebes, and the other of an entertainment of singing and dancing 
performed by boys at Athens, Dion having furnished Idato with the 
money, and Pelopides supplied Epaminondas. For why should 
good men be always averse to the presents of their friends? w'hile 
they think it mean and ungenerous to receive anything for them- 
selves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they need not 
refuse such offers as serve the purposes of honour and magnificence, 
without any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with ARISTIDES, Pnnaitius shew's 
plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the name. For according 
to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, there were only two of the name of Aristides who carried the 
prize in the choral exhibitions, and neither of them was the son of 
Lysimachus : for the former w'as son to Xenophilus, and the latter 
lived long after, as appears from the characters, which were not in 
use till after Euclid’s time, and likewise from the name of the poet 
Archestratus, which is not fi^ind in any record or author during the 
Persian wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet of that 
name, who brought his pieces upon the stage in the time of the^ 
Peloponnesian war.® But this argument of I’anxtius should not be 
admitted without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man that was distinguished by 
birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to suffer by it ; since it 

1 At Athens they reckoned tlieir years 2 It is very possible for a poet, in his 
by Archons, as the Romans did theirs by own lifetime, to have his pl/iys acted in 
Consuls. One of the nine Archons, who the I’eloponncsian war, and in the 
all had estates of tiie first degree, was for Persian too. And therefore the insc*rii>. 
tills purpose chosen by lot out of the rest, tion wliich Plutarch mentions might 
and his name inscribed in the public re- belong to our Aristides, 
gisters. 
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fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he was looked 
upon as a man of superior parts and policy. Besides, Idomeneus 
tells us, that Aristides canje to be Archon not by lot, but by parti- 
cular appointment of the people. And if he was Archon after the 
battle of Plattea,^ as Detnetriiis himself writes, it is very probable 
that, after such great actions, and so much glory, his virtue tnight 
gain him that office which others obtained by their wealth. But it 
is plain that Demetrius laboured to take the imputation of poverty, 
as if it were some great evul, not only from Aristides, but from 
Socrates too ; who he says, besides a house of his own, had 70 
minae^ at interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, who settled 
the popular government at Athens, after the expulsion of the tyrants ; * 
yet he had, at the same time, the greatest veneration for Lycurgus, 
the Lacedaemonian, whom he considered as the most excellent of 
lawgivers : and this led him to be a favourer of aristocracy, in which 
he was always opposed by Themistocles, who listed in the party of 
the commons. Some, indeed, say, that being brought up together 
from their infancy, when boys, they were always at variance, nof 
only in serious matters, but in tlieir very sports and diversions : and 
their tempers were discovered from, the first by that opposition. 
The one was insinuating, daring, and artful ; variable, and at the 
same time impetuous in his pursuits : the other was solid and steady, 
inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, or deceit, 
even at play. But Aristo of Chios^ writes, that their enmity, which 
afterwards came to such a height, took its rise from love. 

******* 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
friends, and became respectable in the strength of his popularity. 
Thus when he was told, that “ he would govern the Athenians ex- 
tremely well, if he would but do it without respect of persons,” he 
said, “ May I never sit on a tribunal where my friends shall not find 
more favour from me than strangers.” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in conducting 
the administration. For he would neither consent to any injustice 
to oblige his fi lends, nor yet disoblige them, by denying all they 
asked : and as he saw that many, depending on their interest and 
friends, Avere tempted to do unwarrant»l)le things, he never endea- 
voured after that support, but declared that a good citizen should 
place his whole strength and security in advising and doing what is 
just and right. Nevertheless, as Themistocles made many rash and 


1 But DemotriuB was mistaken ; for 
Aristides was never Archon after the 
battle of PlaUna, which was fought in the 
second year of 75 Olympiad. In the list 
of Archons the name of Aristides is found 
in 72 Olympiad, a year or two after the 
battle of Marathin, and in the second 
year of 74 Olympaid, four years before 
the battle of Platsea. 

3 But Socrates himself declares, in his 


apology to his judges, that, considering 
his poverty, they could not in reason fine 
him more than one minae. 

8 Those t>Tants were the Pisistratidac, 
who were driven out about CO Olympiad 

4 Bader thinks it was rather Aristo at 
Ceos, because, as a peripatetic, he waa 
more likely to write treatises of love than 
the other, who was a stoic. 
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dangerous motions, and endeavoured to break his measures in every 
step of government, he was obliged to oppose him as much in his 
turn, partly by way of self-defence, and partly to lessen his power, 
which daily increased through the favour of the people. For he 
thought it better that the commonwealth should miss muhc advan- 
tages, than that 'rheinistocles, by gaining his point, shouUl rome at 
last to carry all before him. Hence it was, that f^ne day when 
Themistocles projiosed something advantageous to the puhlie, Aris- 
tides opposed it strenuously, and with success ; but as he went out 
of the Assembly, he could not foibcar saying, ^‘'hhe a:T.iirs of the 
Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw Tlieinistodcs and my- 
self into the Tiarathrum.” ^ Another time, when he intended to 
propose a decree to the people, he found it strongly disputed in the 
council, but at last he prevailed: perceiving its inconveniences, 
however, by the preceding debates, he put a stop to it, just as ti e 
president was going to put it to the question, in order to its being® 
confirmed by the people. Very often he offered liis senthnents by 
a third person, lest, by the opposition of Themistocles to him, the 
public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firmness 
was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discomposed with 
ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady manner, jicrsuaded 
tliat his country liad a claim to his services, without tlie reward 
either of honour or profit. Hence it was that when those verses of 
-dischylus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the stage, 

To be, and not to seem. Is this man’s maxim; 

His mind reposes on its proi»ur wisdom, 

And wants no other praise, a 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the man 
to whom this great enconium was most applicable. Indeed, he was 
capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of favour and affection, 
but of resentment and enmity too, wherever justice was concerned, 
f' or it is said, that when he was carrying on a prosecution against 
his enemy, and after he had brought his charge, the judges were 
going to pass sentence without hearing the person accused, he rose 
up to his assistance, entreating that he might be heard, and have 
the privilege which the laws allowed. Anotlier time, when he him- 
self sat judge between two private persons, and one of them observed, 
That his adversary had done many injuries to Aristides.” Tell 
'^e not that,” said he, ‘‘but what injury he has done to thee; for it 
is thy cause 1 am judging, not my own.” 

When appointed public treasurer he made it appear that not only 
those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, liad applied a 
great deal of the public money to their own use; and particularly 
Themistocles ; 

Tor ho, with all his wisdom. Could ne'er command his hands. 


1 The barathrum was a very deep pit, They are a des''ription of the genius and 

Into which condemned persons were temper of ATni)hiarHUS, wlilch the courier, 

thrown hca«lloug. v ho brings an account of the enemy's 

9 These verses are to be found in the attacks, and of the characters of the 

Siege of Thebes to/ thj seven CAjitains." commanders gives to Etepclea. 
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For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themistocles 
raised a strong party against him, accused him of misapplying the 
public money, and (according to Idoineneus) got him condemned. 
But the principal and most respectable of the citizens,^ incensed 
at this treatment of Arisrides, interposed and prevailed, not only that 
he might be excused the fine, but chosen again chief treasurer. He 
now pretended that his former proceedings were too strict, and 
caj-rymg a gentler hand over those that acted under him, suffered 
them to pilfer the public money, without seeming to find them out, 
or reckoning strictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of 
their country, they lavished their praises on Aristides, and heartily 
espousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same department. I 3 ut when the Athenians were going to confirm 
it to him by their suffrages, he gave them this severe rebuke: 
‘‘ While I managed your finances with all the fidelity of an honest 
man, I was loaded with calumnies ; and now when I suffer them to 
be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty good citizen ; 
but I assure you, I am more ashamed of the present honour than I 
was of the former disgrace ; and it is with indignation and concern 
that I see you esteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to 
take proper care of the public revenue.” By thus speaking and dis- 
covering their frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with 
60 much noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest 
and most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius under the pre- 
sence of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality 
to subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and began 
to ravage the neighbouring country. Among the generals to whom 
the Athenians gave the management of this war, Miltiades was first 
in dignity, and the next to him in reputation and authority was 
Aristides. In a council of war that was then held, Miltiades voted 
for giving the enemy battle,^ and Aristides seconding him, added no 
little weight to his scale. The generals commanded by turns, each 
his day ; but when it came to Aristides's turn, he gave up his right 
to Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace 
to follow the directions of the wise, but that on the contrary, 
it answered several honourable and salutary purposes. By this 
means he laid the spirit of contenti-Dn, and bringing them to 
agree in, and follow the best opinion, he strengthened the hands 
of Miltiades, who now had the absolute and undivided command; 
the other generals no longer insisting on their days, but entirely 
submitting to his orders.^ 

3 The Court of Areopagus interposed in decisive according to the Athenian laws, 
his behalf. joined directly with Miltiades, and de- 

- According to Herodotus (1. vi. c. 109), dared for giving battle immediately, 
the generals were very much divided in Possibly Aristides might have some share 
tljeir opinions; some were for ligliting, in bringing Callimachus to this resolution, 
others not ; Miltiades observing this, ad- 8 Yet he would not tight' until bis own 
dressed himself to ('allimachus of Aphid- proper day of command came about, for 
naj, who was Polemarch, and whose fear that ihrough any latent sparks of 
power was equal to that of all the other jealousy aiul envy, any of the generalT 
generals, t’.illimachns, whose vojee was should he led uot to do thejr duty* 
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In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was pressed 
the hardest,^ because there, for a long time, the barbarians made 
their greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis; and 
Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to those tribes, exerting 
themselves at the head of them with all the spirit of emulation, be- 
haved with so much vigour that the enemy were put to ihghi and 
driven back to their ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the bar- 
barians, instead of sailing to the isles to return to Asia, were driven 
in by the wind and currents towards Attica,^ and fearing that Athens, 
unprovided for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, 
marched home with nine tribes, and used such expedition tliat they 
reached (40 miles) the city in one day. 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe to guard the 
prisoners and the spoils, and he did not disappoint the jiublic ojiinion ; 
tor though tlicre was much gold and silver scattered about, and r;rh 
garments and other booty in abundance were found in the tents and 
ships which they had t^iken, yet he neither had an inclination to 
touch anything himself, nor permitted others to do it. But notwith- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him, 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer.^ One of tlie barbarians 
happening to meet him in a private place, and probably taking him 
for a king on account of his long hair and the fillet which he wore, ^ 
prostrated himself before him, and taking him by the hand, show ed 
him a great cpiantity of gold that was hid in a wx'll. But Chalhas, 
not less cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he sliould mention 
the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it was, that the comic 
writers called his family Laccopluii^ i.e., enriched by the jesting 
upon the place from whence their founder drew his w'ealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office oiA^rhon^ 
which gave his name to that year; though, according to Dcmctiius 
and Phalcrean, he Avas not archon till after the battle of Platiea, a 
little before his death. But in the public registers wc find not any 
of the name of Aristides in the list of archons after Xantliiiipides, 
in w'liose archonship Mardonius w'^as beaten at Plataca, whereas his 


1 TIio Atlieniana and Platjeans fought 
with such obstinate valour on right 
ami U'tt, that, the harhanans une forced 
to l!y on both sides 'I'he Veis.ans and 
Sacm, however, iierceiving that the Athe- 
nian ecr-tre v.as weak, charged witli such 
force, that tliey bioke tlnough it • this 
those on the right and left iiercuived, but 
did not atlftini’t. to succour it, till they 
had put to fhgl)t both tiie wings of the 
Peioian army ; tlien bunding the points of 
the wings tow arils their own centiu, they 
enclosed the hitlierto victoiious Persians, 
and cut tliem in pieces. 

a It was reported in those times, that 
the Alcmeonidm encouraged the I’ersians 
to make a second attemiit, by holding up, 
as they appro.achcd the shore, a shield for 
% signal. However it was, tho rerahux 


fleet endeavourod to double the cfi]ie of 
Jiiniuin, with a view to surprise the city 
of AUiens before tlic ai my could return. 
Hkhoiiof, 1 vi o. 101, I'te. 

it Toich-beareiSjStyleil in Creek (/rifwc/ii, 
were persons dedicated to tlte sertice of 
tile gods, and admitted even to the most 
sacied mystenus. Pausanias speaks of it 
as a great to a woman, that she 

had Ml n J.i ■ I n> h, r, lier husbnnd, and 
her Sun, successively enjoy tliis otliec. 

4 Poth piiests and kings wi.ii; tilJets or 
diadems. It i.s well known, th.it in ancient 
times those two dignities weiu generally 
vested in the same jjur.son ; and such na- 
tions a.s abolished the kiagly othi e, keiit 
the title of king fora person wlio minis- 
tered in the piincipal functions of tlie 
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name is on record immediately after Phanippus/ who was archon 
the same year that the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aris^tides, the people were most struck with 
his justice, because the public utility was the most promoted by it. 
Thus he, thougli a poor’lnan and a commoner, gained the royal and 
divine title of the Just^ which kings and tyrants have never been 
fond of. It has been their ambition to be styled Poliorccti^ takers of 
cities; Ce7’atmi^ thiniderbolts; Nicaiiot'S, co7tqiierors. Nay, some 
have chosen to be called Eagles and Vultures, preferring the fame 
of power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himself, to whom 
they want to be compared, is distinguished by three things — immor- 
tality, power, and virtue; and of these, virtue is the most excellent 
and divine. For space and the elements are everlasting, earth- 
quakes, lightning, storms, and torrents have an amazing power; but 
as for justice, nothing participates of that without reasoning and 
thinking of God. And whereas men entertain three diflerent senti- 
ments with respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, 
it should seem that they admire and think tlicm happy by reason of 
their freedom from death and corruiition ; that they fear and dread 
them because of their power and sovereignty ; and that they love, 
honour, and reverence them for their justice. Yet, though affected 
these three different ways, they desire only the two first proj)crtics 
of the Deity: immortality which our stature will not admit of, and 
power which depends chiefly upon fortune; while they foolishly 
neglect virtue, the only divine quality in their power, not consider- 
ing that it is justice alone which makes the life of those flourish most 
in prosperitv and high stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice 
renders it grovelling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of the 
Just, and aftc'iavards envied as much: the latter chiefly by the 
management of Theinistocles, w-ho gave it out among the pcojilc that 
Aristides had abolished the courts of judicature, by dr.iwing the 
arbitration of all causes to himself, and so was insensibly gaining 
sovereign power, though without guards and the other ensigns of it. 
The people elevated with the late victory, thought themselves cap- 
able of everything, and the highest respect little enough for them. 
Uneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinary honour and distinction, they asascmblcd at Athens from all 
the towns in Attica, banished Aristides by the Osi7\icism^ disguis- 
ing their envy of his character under the spacious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

For the Osiracis)/! was not a punishment for crimes and misde- 
meanours, but was very decently called a humbling and lessening 
of some excessive influence and power. In reality, it was a mild 
gratification of envy; for by this means, whoever was offended at 
the growing greatness of another, dischaiged his spleen, not in any- 


1 From the re^usters it appears, that year that the battle of Marathon 
Phanji>pus was archon in the third year of fought, b,o. 490. 

Olyippiaa 72. It therefore in tUi* 
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thing cruel or inhuman, but only in voting a len year^ ba?ii^hme 7 it. 
But when it once began to fall upon mean and profligate persons, it 
was for ever after entirely laid aside, Hyperbolus being the last 
that was exiled by it. 

The reason of its turning upon such a wretch was this. Alcibiades 
and Nicias, who were persons of the greatest interest in Athens, had 
each his party ; but perceiving that the people were going to proceed 
to the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to suffer by it, they 
consulted together, and joining interests, caused it to fall upon Ilyper- 
bolus. Hereupon the people, hill of indignation at finding this kind of 
punishment dishonoured and turned into ridicule, abolished it entirely. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) was conducted 
in the following manner : — Every citizen took a piece of a broken 
pot, ora shell, on which he wrote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and carried it to a part of the market-place that 
was enclosed with wooden rails. The magistrates then counted the 
number of the shells, and if it amounted to 6000, the ( )stracism stooc 
for nothing ; if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose 
name was found on the greatest number, was declared an exile for 
ten years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people were 
inscribing the names on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some ordinary person, 
and giving him his shell, desired him to write Aristides upon it. 
The good man surprised at the adventure, asked liiin, Whether 
Aristides had ever mjured him? A' 7 ?, said he, nor do J even hww 
him; but it vexes me to hear him everwhere called the Jtest. Aris- 
tides made no answer, but took the shell, and having written his 
own name upon it returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, 
he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his charac- 
ter, made a prayer veiy different from that of Achilles, namely, 
“That thcpcoifle of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Aristides.” 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing througli lliessaly and 
Bosotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians reversed this de- 
cree, and by a" public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The princi- 
pal inducement was their fear of Aristides, for they were apprehen- 
sive that he w'ould join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intcicsts of the barbarians. But they 
little knew the man. Before this oidinance of theirs he had been 
exciting and encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; and 
after it, when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, lie assisted him both with his person and counsel; 
not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory 
for the public good. For when Eurybiades, the rornrnander-in- 
chief, had resolved to quit Salamis,^ and before he could put his pur- 

1 Eurybiades was for standing away for could fight the Persian fleet, which was 
the gulf of Corinth, that lie might be near so vastly superior in numbers, with much 
the land army. But 1 hcmistocics clearly greater advantage than In the gulf of Co- 
MW that in the straits of Salamis they rinth where there was an open sea. 
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pose into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking advantage of the night, 
had surrounded the island, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one perceiving* that the confederates were so hemmed 
in. Aristides sailed the ♦same night from vEgina, and passed with 
the utmost danger through the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached 
the tent of Thcmistoclcs, he desired to speak with him in private, 
and then addressed him in these tem*s: “You and 1, Themistocles, 
if wc are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish disputes, 
and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, striving which 
of us shall contribute most to the preseiwation of Greece ; you, in 
doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting you with iny service 
and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon the best measures, 
in advising to come immediately to an engagement in the straits ; 
and though the allies oppose your design, the enemy promote it. 
For the sea on all sides is covered with their ships, so that the 
Greeks, whether they will or not, must come to action and acquit 
themselves like men, there being no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, “I could have wished, Aristides, that you 
had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; but I 
will'endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of yours by my future 
actions.” At the same time he acquainted him with the statagem he 
had contrived to ensnare the barbarians,^ and then desired liim to 
go and make it appear to Kuribiades, that there could be no safety 
for them without venturing a sea-fight there, for he knew that Aris- 
tides had much greater influence over him than he. In the council 
of war assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said 
to Themistocles, “Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since 
he is here present and says nothing.” “You are mistaken/’ 
said Aristides, “for I should not have been silent had not 
the counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible. And I 
now hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but because 
I approve his sentiments.” This, therefore, was what the 
Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of Psyttalia, which 
lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the enemy’s 
troops, put on board the small transports a number of the bravest 
and most resolute of his countrymen, an^ made a descent upon the 
island, where he attacked the barbarians with such fury that they 
were all cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons, who 
were made prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of Sandauce, 
the king’s sister, whom he sent immediately to Themistocles, and it 
is said, that by the direction of Euphrantidcs the diviner, in pur- 
suance of some oracle, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, 
After this, Aristides placed a strong guard round the island, to take 
notice of such as were driven ashore there, that so none of his friends 
might perish, nor any of the enemy escape. F or about Psyttalia the 

1 The stratagem was to send one to ao< therefore if the Persians were desiroiu to 
qnaint the enemy that the Greeks were crush them at once, they must fall upoi 
going to quit the straits of Sajamia. and them immediately before they diiperaed. 
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battle raged the most,^ and the greatest efforts were made, as appears 
from the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistocles, by way of soundiiv^ 
Aristides, said, “ That great things were al 'eady done, but greater 
still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making 
all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down the bridge.'' 
But Aristides e.xclaimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but rather consider and enquire what v ould be the 
speediest method of driving the Persians out of Greece, lest finding 
himself shut up with such immense forces, and no way left to escape, 
necessity might bring him to fight with the most desperate courage. 
Hereupon, Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by the 
eunuch Arnaces, one of the prisoners,^ to acquaint him privately 
that the Greeks were strongly inclined to make tlie best of their 
way to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had left there ; 
but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles was using 
his best endeavours to dissuade them from it. Xerxes tcirified at 
this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, leaving Mar- 
donius behind him with the land forces, consisting of 300,000 
of his best troops. 

In tlic strcngtii of such an army Mardonius was very fonnid ible ; 
and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his menaemg 
letters, which were in this style : “At sea in your wooden towers 
you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar ; but there are 
still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Bceotia, where both 
horse and foot may fight to the best advantage.” To the Athenians 
he wrote in particular, being authorized by the king to assiu c them 
that their city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, 
and the sovereignty of Greece put in their hands, if they would take 
no farther share in the war.^ 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of these proposals, 
they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Athens, to 
entreat the people to send their wives and children to Sparta,** and 
to accept from them what was necessary for the support of such as 
were in years j for the Athenians, having lost both their city and 
their country, were certainly in great distress. Yet when they had 
heard what the ambassadys had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never be sufficiently 
admired. They said, “They could easily forgive their enemies for 
thinking that everything was to be purchased with silver and gold, 
because they had no idea of anything more excellent; but they 


1 The preat sea fight of Salarois was 
fought 4 b 0 B.O. 

2 This expedient answered two purposes. 
By it lie drove the king of Tersia out of 
Europe ; and in appearance conferred an 
obligation upon him, wJuch might bo re- 
membered to the advantage of Themisto- 
cies, when he came to have occasion for It. 

8 He made these proposals by Alei- 
ander> king of Waced-tii, who delivered 
them in a set speech. 


4 They did not propose to the Athenian, 
to send their wives and eliildren to .Sparta* 
but only olterod to maintain them durina 
the war. 'J’hcy observed, that the original 
quarrel was between the Persians and 
Athenians: that the Athenians were 
always wont to be the foremost in the 
cause of liberty; and that there was no 
reason to believe the Persians would 
observe any terms with the people they 
' hated. 
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could not help being displeased that the Lacedaemonians should 
regard only their present poverty and distress, and, forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece for the 
paltry consideration of a supply of provisions.” Aristides having 
drawn up his answer in the fonn of a decree, and called all the 
ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, bade those of 
Sparta tell the Lacedaemonians, That the people of Athens 
would not take all the gold either above or under ground for 
the liberties of Greece, 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told them, 
“ As long as this luminary shines, so long will the Athenians carry 
on war with the Persians for their country which has been laid 
waste, and for their temples which have been profaned and burned.” 
He likewise procured an order, that the priests should solemnly 
execrate all that should dare to propose an embassy to the Medes, 
or talk of deserting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the 
Athenians retired again to Salamis, and Aristides, who on that 
occasion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the Lacedae- 
monians of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten to the succour 
of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. The Ephori gave him the hearing,^ but seemed attentive to 
nothing but mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus. ® 
At night, however, they selected 5000 Spartans, with orders to take 
each seven Ilcloies with him, and to march before morning, unknown 
to the Athenians. When Aristides came to make his remonstrances 
again, they smiled and told him, ‘‘ That he did but trifle or dream, 
since their army was at that time as far as Orestium, on their march 
against the foreigners,” for so the Lacedicmonians called the bar- 
barians. Aristides told them, “ It was not a time to jest, or to put 
their stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on their enemies. 
This is the account Idomcnius gives of the matter; but in Aristides’s 
decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides are said to have gone 
upon the embassy, and Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command the Athenians in 
the battle that was expected, and marched with 8,000 foot to Plataea. 
There Pausanias, who was commander-ifi-chief of all the confede- 
rates, joined him with the Spartans, and the other Grecian troops 
arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian army which was 
encamped along the river Asopas, occupied an immense tract of 
ground : and they had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for their 
baggage and other things of value. 


1 They put off their answer from time 
to time, until they had gained tei». day** ! 
In which time they finished the wall 
across the Isthmus, which secured them 
against the barbarians. 

2 Among the Spartans the feast of 


Hyacinthus lasted three days. The first 
and last were days of sorrow and mourn- 
ing for Hyacinthus’s death, but the 
second was a day of rejoicing, celebrated 
with all manner of diversions. 
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In tlieGrecian armythere was a diviner of Elis, named Tisamenus, ^ 
who foretold certain victory to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, 
if they did not attack the enemy, but stof>d only upon the defensive. 
And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, 
received this answer: “The Athenians shrdl be victorious if they 
address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Citlueron, to Pan, and 
to the nymphs Sphragitides f if they sacrifice to the heroes Andro- 
crates, Leucon, Pysander, Democrates, Hypsion, Actaeon, and 
Polydius ; and if they fight only in their own country, on the plain 
of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine.” This oracle perplexed 
Aristides not a little. For the heroes to whom he was commanded 
to sacrifice were the ancestors of the Platieans, and the cave of the 
nymphs Sphragitides in one of the summits of Mount Cithaeron, 
opposite the quarter where the sun sets in the summer ; and it is 
said, in that cave there was formerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt in those parts were inspired, and therefore called Nympholepti. 
On the other hand, to have the promise of victory only on condition 
of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the IClcusinian Ceres, 
was calling the Athenians back to Attica, and removing the seat 
of war to Athens. 

In the meantime, Arimnestus, general of the Platmans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver^ asked him, “What the Greeks had de- 
termined to do.?” To which he answered, “To-morrow they will 
decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, agree- 
ably to the oracle.” The god replied, “ They quite mistake its 
meaning; for the place intended by the oracle is in the invirons of 
Plataea, and if they seek for it they wall find it.” The matter being 
so clearly revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke he sent for 
the oldest and most experienced of his countrymen, and having ad- 
vised with them and made the best inquiry, he found that near 
Husiaj, at the foot of Mount Citha^ron, there was an ancient temple 
called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He 
immediately conducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to 
be very commodious for drawing up an army of foot that was defi- 
cient in cavalry, because the bottom of Mount Citlucron extending 
as far as the temple, made the extremities of the field on that side 
inaccessible to the horse. In that place was also the chapel of the 
hero Androcrates, quite co\* red with thick bushes and trees. And 
that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their 
hopes of victory, the Platmans resolved, at the motion of Arimnestus, 
to remove their boundaries between their country and Attica, and 
for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those lands to the Athe- 


1 The oracle having promised Tisa- 
memis five great victories; the Lacedae- 
monians were desirous of having him for 
their diviner, but he demanded to be 
admitted a citizen of Sparta, wliich was 
refused at first. However, upon the 
approach of the Persians, he obtained 
that privilege both for himself and his 
brother Hegias. This would scarcely 


have been worth mentioning, had not 
those two been the only strangers that 
were ever made citizens of Sparta. 

2 The nymphs of mount Citlia^ron were 
called Sphragitides, which probably had 
its name from the silence observed in it 
by the persons who went thither to be 
inspired ; silence being described bv 
sealing the lips. 
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nians that, according to the wade, they might figlit in their own 
territories. This generosity of the Platieans gained them so much 
renown, that many years after, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
he ordered the walls of l^ataea to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be 
made by a herald at the Olympic games. ‘‘ That the king granted 
the Plat£Eans this favour on account of their virtue and generosity 
in giving up their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and 
otherwise behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit.” 

When the confederates came to have their several posts assigned 
them, there was a great dispute between the Tegctie and the Athe- 
nians ; the Tegetie insisting that as the Lacedmmonians were posted 
in the right wings, the left belonged to them ; and in support of their 
claim, setting forth the gallant actions of their ancestors. As the 
Athenians expressed great indignation at this, Aristides stepped 
forward and said, “ The time will not permit us to contest with the 
Tegetae the renown of their ancestors and their personal bravery ; 
but to the Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, and take care to 
reflect no disgrace upon our former achievements. For we are 
not come hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our ene- 
mies; not to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to approve 
our own courage in the cause of Greece. And the battle will 
soon shew what value our country should set on every state, 
every general, and private man.” After this speech, the council 
of war declared in favour of the Athenians, and gave them the 
command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the best 
fiimilies and fortunes, being reduced by the war, and seeing their 
authority in the state and their distinction gone with their wealth, 
and others rising to honours and employments, assembled privately 
in a house at Platma, and conspired to abolish the democracy; and, 
if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, and to betray it to the 
barbarians. When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy thus 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, 
he was greatly alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, and 
unresolved at first how to proceed. At length he determined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, 
because he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and thought 
it advisable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to the public good, 
by forbearing to prosecute many that were guilty. He, therefore, 
caused eight persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against : 
iEschines of Lampra, and Asgesias of Achamse; and even they 
made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest he dis- 
charged them, and gave them, and all that were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their spirits and change their sentiments, 
as they might imagine that nothing was made out against them ; 
but he admonished them at the same time, That the battle was the 
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great tribunal, where they might clear themselves of the charge, and 
shew they had never followed any counsels but such as were just 
and useful to their country.” * 

After this,^ Mardonius, to make a trial of ^tlie Greeks, ordered his 
cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
Greeks were all encamped at the foot of mount Cithieron, in strong 
and stony places ; except the Megarensians, who, to the number of 
3000, were posted on the plain, and by this means suffered much by 
the enemy’s horse, who charged them on every side. Unable to 
stand against such superior numbers, they despatched a messenger 
to Pausanias, for assistance. Pausanias, hearing their request, and 
seeing the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the shower of 
darts and arrows, and that they were forced to contract themselves 
within a naiTow compass, was at a loss what to resolve on ; for he 
knew that his heavy-armed Spartans were not fit to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation of 
the generals and other officers that were about him, that theymiglit 
make it a point of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and 
succour of the Megarensians. But they all declined it, except 
Aristides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and gave immediate 
orders to Olympiodorus, one of the most active of his officers, to 
advance with his select band of 300 men and some arclicrs inter- 
mixed. They were all ready in a moment, and ran to attack the 
barbarians. Masistiiis, general of the Persian horse, a man dis- 
tinguished for his strength and graceful mien, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse against tliem. The Athenians 
received him with great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued ; for 
they considered this as a specimen of the success of the whole battle. 
At last Masistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow, and threw his 
rider, who could not recover himself because of the weight of his 
armour, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that strove which 
should do it first, because not only his body and his head, but his 
legs and arms were covered with plates of gold, brass, and iron. 
But the vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them 

E ierced him in the eye with the staff of his spear, and so dispatched 
im. The Persians then left the body and fled. 

The importance of this acjiievement appeared to the Greeks, not 
by the number of their enemies lying dead upon the field, for that 
was but smafl, but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in their 
grief for Masistius, cut off their hair, and the manes of their horses 
and mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having lost the man that was next to Mardonius in courage 
and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides forbore 

1 The battle of Platfea was fought 479 stance here related by Plutarch happeneo 

u c., the year jifter that of Salumts. before the (Jrecks loft their camp at 

Herodotus was then about nine or ten Erythras, in order to encamp round to 

years old, and had his accounts from Plataja, and before tlje contest between 

persons that were present in the battle. the Tegetsa and the Athenians. Lib U. 

And he Infrrmes us, that the circum* 20, 30, &c. 
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the combat a long time, for the diviners, from the entrails of the 
victims, equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if 
they stood upon the defensive, and threatened a total defeat to the 
aggressors. But at length Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ pro- 
vision left, and that the Grecian forces increased daily by the arrival 
of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the 
Asopus next morning by break of day, and fall upon the Greeks, 
whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose he gave his 
orders over night. But at midnight a man on horseback softly 
approached the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian general to him. 
Aristides came immediately, and the unknown person said, “ I am « 
Alexander, king of Macedon, who, for the friendship I bear to you, 
have exposed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your fighting 
under the disadvantage of a surprise ; for Mardonius will give you 
battle to-morrow ; not that he is induced to it by any well-grounded 
hope or prospect of success, but by the scarcity of provisions ; for 
the soothsayers, by their ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles, 
endeavoured to divert him from it ; but necessity forces him either 
to hazard a battle, or to sit still and see his whole army perish 
through want.” Alexander, having thus opened himself to Aristides, 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the intelligence, but 
not to communicate it to any other person Aristides, however, 
thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was commander- 
in-chief ; but he promised not to mention the thing to any one 
besides until after the battle, and assured him at the same time, that 
if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army should be acquainted 
with this kindness and glorious daring conduct of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having dispatched this affair, returned, and 
Aristides went immediately to the tent to Pausanias, and laid the 
whole before him ; whereupon the other officers were sent for, and 
ordered to put the troops under arms, and have them ready for 
battle. At the same time, according to Herodotus, Pausanias in- 
formed Aristides of his design to alter the disposition of the anny, 
by removing the Athenians from the left wing to the right, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians, against whom they would act with 
more bravery, because they had mad(4 proof of their manner of 
fighting ; and with greater assurance of success, because they had 
already succeeded. As for the left wing, which would have to do 
with those Greeks that had embraced the Median interest, he 
intended to command there himself.* The other Athenian officers 
thought Pausanias carried it with a partial and high hand, in moving 
them up and down like so many Helotes^ at his pleasure, to face the 
boldest of the enemy's troops, while he left the rest of the confede- 
rates in their posts. But Aristides told them they were under a 


1 According to Herodotus, Alexander 
had excepted Pausanias out of this charge 
of secrecy; and this is most probable, 
because Pausanias was commander-in- 
chief of the army. 


3 Herodotus says the contrary; namely, 
that all the Athenian officers were ambi- 
tious of that post, but did not think 
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great mistake. “You contended,” said he, “ a few days ago with 
the Tegetoe for the command of the left wing, and valued yourself 
upon the preference; and now, when tlfe Spartans voluntarily offer 
you the right wing, which is in effect giving up to you the command 
of the whole army, you are neither pleased with the honour, nor 
sensible of the advantage, of not being obliged to fight against your 
countrymen and those who have the same origin with you, but 
against barbarians, your natural enemies.” 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians, that they 
readily agreed to change posts with the Spartans, and nothing was 
heard among them but mutual exhortations to act with bravery. 
They observed, “ That the enemy brought neither better arms nor 
bolder hearts than they had at Marathon, but came witli the same 
bows, the same embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
etfeminatc bodies, and the same unmanly souls. For our pait ” 
continued they, “we have the same weapons and strength of body, 
together with additional spirits from our victories ; and we do not, 
like them, fight for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies 
of Marathon and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they hastened to 
their new post. But the Thebans being informed of it by deserters, 
sent and acquainted Mardonius; who, cither out of fear of the 
Athenians, or from an ambition to try his strength with the Lacedje- 
monians, immediately moved the Persians to his right wing, and the 
Greeks that were of his party to the left, opposite to the Athenians. 
This change in the disposition of the enemy’s army being known, 
Pausanias made another movement, and passed to the right, whicli 
Mardonius perceiving, returned to the left, and so still faced the 
Laccdamionians. Thus the day passed without any action at all. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in wliich they 
determined to decamp, and take possession of a place more com- 
modious for water, because the springs of their present camp were 
disturbed and spoiled by the enemy’s horse. 

When night was comc,^ and the officers began to march at the 
head of their troops to the place marked out for a new camp, the 
soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together ; for they #ere no sooner out of their first entrench- 
ments, than many of them made off to the city of Platiea, and, either 
dispersing there, or pitching their tents without any regard to dis- 
cipline, were in the utmost confusion. It happened that tlie 
Lacedicmonians alone were left behind, though against their will. 
For Amoinpharctus, an intrepid man, who had long been eager to 
engage, and uneasy to see the battle so often put off and delayed, 
plainly called this decampment a disgraceful flight, and declared, 
“He would not quit his post, but remain there with his troops, and 
stand it out against Mardonius.” And when Pausanias represented 

1 On this occasion IMardonius did not notion he had conceived ol the Laced;e- 
fail to insult Artabasus, reproaching him monians, who, as ho protended, never tleU 
Mith his cowardly prudence, and the false before the enemy. 
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to him that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel and 
determination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with both 
his hands, and throwingiit at Pausanias’s feet, said, This is my 
ballot for a battle; and I despise the timid counsels and resolves of 
others.^’ Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at last sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and desired them to 
halt a little, that they might all proceed in a body ; at the same time 
he marched with the rest of the troops towards Platsea, hoping by 
that means to draw Amompharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius,’ who was not ignorant 
that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his army in order of 
battle, and bore down upon the Spartans, the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms in such a manner as if they 
expected to have only the plundering of fugitives and not a battle. 
And indeed it was like to have been so. For though Pausanias, 
upon seeing this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered every 
one to his post ; yet, either confused with his resentment against 
Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot 
to give his troops the word, and for that reason they neither engaged 
reaily nor in a body, but continued scattered in small parties even 
after the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice ; but seeing no aus- 
picious tokens, he commanded the Lacedaemonians to lay down their 
shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend his orders without 
opposing the enemy. After this he offered other sacrifices, the Per- 
sian cavalry still advancing. They were now within bow-shot, and 
some of the Spartans were wounded, among whom was Callicrates, 
a man that for size and beauty, exceeded the whole army. This 
brave soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, 
‘‘He did not lament his death, because he came out resolved to 
shed his blood for Greece ; but he w^as sorry to die without having 
once drawn his sword against the enemy.” 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and patience 
of the Spartans was wonderful, for they made no defence against 
the enemy’s charge, but waiting the time of Heaven and their gene- 
ral, suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their ranks. 

Some say, that as Pausanias was sacrificing and praying at a 
little distance from the lines, certain Lydians coming suddenly upon 
him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils, and that I’ausanias 
and those about him having no weapons, drove them away with 
rods and scourges. And they will have it to be in imitation of this 


1 Having passed the Asopus, ho came 
up with the Ijacedasmonians and Tegetae, 
who W'ere separated from the body of the 
army, to the number of 53,000. Fau- 
Ranias, finding himself thus attacked by 
the 'i^hole Persian army, desiiatched a 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, 
who had taken another route, with the 
danger he was in. The Athenians im- 
mediately put themselves on tkeir marqk 


to succour tlicir distressed allies; but 
were attacked, and to their great regret, 
prevented by those Greeks who sided 
with the Persians. The battle being 
thus fought in two different places, the 
Hpartans were the first who broke into 
the centre of the I’ersian army, and 
after a most obstinate resistance, pul 
them to flight- 
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assault of the Lydians that they celebrate a festival at Sparta now. 
in which boys are scourj^ed round the altar, and which concludes 
with a march called the xn march. • 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while the 
priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the temple of 
Juno, and with tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hands, 
prayed to that goddess the protectress of Cillurron, and to the other 
tutelar deities of the Plataeans, That if the fates had not decreed 
that the Grecians should conquer, they might at least be permitted 
to sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by their deeds that they 
had brave men and experienced soldiers to deal with.” 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this prayer, the 
tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and the diviners 
announced him victory. Orders were immediately given to the 
whole army to come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once 
had the appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, ana 
preparing to exert his strength. The barbarians then saw clearly 
that they liad to do with men who were ready to spill the last drop 
of their blood; and therefore, covering themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against tlie Lacedfemonians. The Lacedemo- 
nians moving forward in a close compact body, fell upon the Per- 
sians, and forcing their targets from them, directed tlieir pikes 
against their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to the 
ground. However, wlien they were down they continued to give 
proofs of their strength and courage, for they laid hold on the pikes 
with their naked hands and broke them ; and then springing up 
betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 
away their enemies’ shields and grappling close with them, made a 
long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still expecting the Lacedae- 
monians ; but when the noise of the battle reached them, and an 
officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanius, gave them an account 
that the engagement was begun, they hastened to liis assistance ; 
and as they were crossing the plain towards the place where the 
noise was heard, the Greeks who sided with the enemy pushed 
against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he advanced a con- 
siderable way before his troops, and calling out to them with all his 
force, conjured them by the^gods of Greece, ‘‘ To renounce this im- 
pious war, and not oppose the Athenians who w^cre running to the 
succour of those that were now the first to hazard their lives for the 
safety of Greece.” But finding that instead of hearkening to him, 
they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design of going 
to assist the Lacedmmonians, and joined battle with these 5000 
Greeks. But the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, espe- 
cially when they heard that the barbarians were put to flight. The 
sharpest part of this action is said to have been with the Thebans ; 
among whom the first in quality and power, having embraced the 
Median interest, by their authority carried out the common people 
against their inclination. 

The b^ttl^ thus divided into two parts, tjie Laced^pioniaus first 
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broke and routed the Persians; and MardoniusMiimself was slain 
by a Spartan named Arimnestus who broke his skull with a stone, 
as the oracle of Amphiaraiis had foretold him. For Mardonius had 
sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the sametime a Carian 
to the cave of Trophonius.® The priest of Trophonius answered the 
Carian in his own language ; but the Lydian, as he slept in the 
temple of Amphiaraus,"^ thought he saw a minister of the god ap- 
proach him, who commanded him to be gone, and upon his refusal, 
threw a great stone at his head, so that he believed himself killed 
by the blow. 

The barbarians flying before the Spartans, were pursued to their 
camp which they had fortified with wooden walls. And soon after 
the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing 300 persons of the first 
distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebans began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were shut up and besieged in 
their wooden fortification; the Athenians therefore, suffering the 
Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in the siege ; and finding that 
the Lacedaemonians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a 
slow progress, they attacked and took the camp® with a prodigious 
slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that out of 300,000 men only 
40,000 escaped with Artabazus whereas of those that fought in the 
cause of Greece, no more were slain than 1360, among whom were 
52 Athenians, all, according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, 
which greatly distinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidae offered a yearly sacrifice 
of thanksgiving for the victory of the nymphs SphragitideSy having 
the expense defrayed out of the treasury. The Laceckemonians lost 
91, and the Tegetae 16. But it is surprising that Herodotus should 
say, that these were the only Greeks that engaged the barbarians, 
and that no other were concerned in the action. For both the 
number of the slain, and the monuments show, that it was the com- 
mon achievements of the confederates ; and the altar erected on 
that occasion would not have had -the following inscription, if only 
three states had engaged, and the rest sat still ; 

Tho Greeks their country freed— the Persians slain. 

Have rear'd this altar on the glorious field, 

To freedom’s patron, Jove. 


1 Mardonius, mounted on a wliite horse, 
signalised liirasolf gioatly, and at the head 
of 1000 chosen men, killed a great number 
of the enemy ; but when he fell, the whole 
Persian army was easily routed. 

2 In some copies he is called Diamnestus. 
Arimnestus was general of the PUtmans. 

3 The cave of Troi)honius was near the 
city of Labadia in IJmotia, ai)ove Delphi. 
IVIardonius had sent to consult, not only 
tliis oracle, but almost all the other oracles 
in the country, so restless and uneasy was 
he al^out the event of the war. 

4 Amphiaraus, in his lifetime, had been 
I, great inte^reter of dreams, and there* 
fore, after his death, gave his oracles by 

earns : for which purpose those that con* 


suited him slept in his temple, on the skin 
of a ram, wliich they had sacnllccd to him. 

6 The spoil was immense, consisting of 
vast sums of money, of gold and silver 
cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, 
and all sorts of furniture. They gave the 
tenth of all to Pausanias. 

6 Artaliazus, who, from Mardonius’s im- 
prudent conduct, had too well foreseen 
the misfortune that befel him, after having 
distingnislied himself in the engagement, 
made a timely retreat with the 40,000 men 
he commanded, arrived safe at Byzantium, 
and from thence passed over into Asia. 
Besides these, only 3000 men escaped.— 
Hsbodot. L 4 . c. 3l~6(X 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of Bocdromion \Septemher\ 
according to the Athenian way of reckoning ; but according to the 
Boeotian computation, on the twenty-fou<?*th of the month Panemus, 
And on that day there is still a general assembly of the Greeks at 
Platiea, and the Plataeans sacrifice to Jupii’er the Deliverer, for the 
victory. Nor is this difference of days in the Grecian months to be 
wondered at, since even now, when the science of astronomy is so 
much improved, the months in the calendar begin and end 
differently in different places. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of (irecce. For the Athen* 
ians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the day, or to 
consent that they should erect the trophy, would have referred it to 
the decision of the sword, had not Aristides taken great pains to 
explain the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly Leo- 
crates and Myronides, and persuading them to leave it to the judge- 
ment of the Greeks. A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, “ That those two states should 
give up the palm to a third, if they desired to prevent a civil war.” 
Then Cleocritiis the Corinthian, rose up, and it was expected he 
would set forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as 
the city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens ; but they were most 
agreeably surprised when they found tJiat he spoke in behalf of the 
PlaUeans, and proposed, That, all disputes laid aside, the palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the contending parties 
could be jealous of them.” Aristides was the first to give up the 
point for the Athenians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 
Lacedtcmonians.^ 

The confederates thus reconciled. So talents were set apart for 
the Plataeans, with which they built a temple, and erected a statue 
to Minerva ; adorning the temple with paintings, which to this day 
retain their original beauty and lustre. Both the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians erected trophies separately; and sending to consult 
the oracle at Delphi about the sacrifice they were to offer, they were 
directed by Apollo “To build an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but 
not to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished all the 
fire in the country (because it had been polluted by the barbarians), 
and supplied themselves with pure fire from the common altar at 
Delphi.” Hereupon the G-ecian generals went all over the country 
and caused the fires to be put out, and Euchidas, a Plataean, under- 
taking to fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the altar of the 
god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and purified himself there with water, 
put a crown of laurel on his head, took fire from the altar, and then 
hastened back to Plattea, where he arrived before sun-set, thus per- 
forming a journey of looo furlongs in one day. But, having saluted 
his fellow-citizens, and delivered the fire, he fell down on the spot 
and presently expired. The Plataeans carried him to the temple of 

l As to individuals, when they came to that had saved himself at Thermopylw, 

determine which had behaved with most and now wiped off tho blemish of his 

courage, they all gave judgment in favour former conduct by a glorious death, 
of Aristodemus, who was the only one 

• f 
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Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and buried him there, putting this short 
inscription on his tomb — 

Here lies Euchidas who w^nt to Delphi, and returned the same day 

As for Eucleia^ the generality believe her to be Diana, and call 
her by that name; but some say she was daughter to Hercules, and 
Myrto the daughter of Menoeceus, and sister of Patroclus ; and that 
dying a virgin, she had divine honours paid her by the Boeotians 
and Leocrians. For in the market-place of every city of theirs she 
has a statue and an altar, where persons of both sexes that are 
betrothed offer sacrifice before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, “ That deputies from all the states of 
Greece should meet annually at Plataea, to sacrifice to Jupiter the 
deliverer^ and that every fifth year they should celebrate the games 
of liberty : that a general levy should be made through Greece of 
10,000 foot, looo horse, and loo ships, for the war against the 
barbarians : and that the Plata^ans should be exempt, being set 
apart for the service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of 
Greece, and consequently their persons to be esteemed sacred.” 

These articles passing into a law, the Platxans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried in that 
place, and they continue it to this day. On the sixteenth day of 
Maimacterion which with the Boeotians is the month 

Alalcomenius, the procession begins at break of day, preceded by a 
trumpet which sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chariots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the 
chariots is led a black bull. Then come some young men that are 
free-born, carrying vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences : no slave being allowed to 
have any share in this ceremony, sacred to the memory of men that 
died for liberty. The procession closes with the Archon of Platiea, 
who at other times is not allowed either to touch iron, or to wear 
any garments but a white one ; but that day he is clothed with a 
purple robe, and girt with a sword : and carrying in his hand a 
water-pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through the midst 
of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water in the pot out of a 
fountain, and, with his own hands, washes the little pillars of the 
monuments,^ and rubs them with essences. After this he kills the 
bull upon a pile of wood ; and having made his supplications to the 
terrestrial J upiter f and to Mercury, he invites those brave men who 
fell in the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and the streams 
of blood. Last of all he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it 
out, he says, present this bowl to the men who died for 


1 It appears from an opi^frarn of Calli- or else borrowed the messenger of the 

machus, tliat it was customary to place gods of his brother. To be sure, there 

little pillars upon the monuments, which might be as well two Mercuries as two 

the friends of the deceased perfumed with Jupiters; but the conducting of souls to 

essences, and crowned with flowers. the .shades below, is reckoned part of the 

* The teriestrial .Tuplter is Pluto, who, oflice of that iUereiiry who waits upen the 
m HfcU as the celestial, had Ids Matoutv. Jupiter of the skies. 
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the liberties of Greece.” Such is the ceremony still observed 
by the Plataeans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aristides, observing 
that they used their utmost endeavours to make the governnienl 
entirely democratical, considered, on one side, that the people 
deserved some attention and respect, on account of their gallant 
behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated with their victories, 
it would be difficult to force them to depart from their purpose ; and 
therefore he caused a decree to be made, that all the citizens should 
have a share in the administration, and that the Arc/io7is should be 
chosen out of the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly 
that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens,^ but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to communicate 
it to Aristides only, and abide by his judgment of it. Accordingly 
he told him, his project was to burn the whole fleet of the con 
federates ; by which means the Athenians w ould be raised to the 
sovereignty of all Greece. Aristides then returned to the assembly, 
and acquainted the Athenians, “ That nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous than the project of Themistocles, nor anything more un- 
just.” And upon his report of the matter, they commanded 
Themistocles to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that 
people for justice, and so much confidence in the integrity of 
Aristides. 

Some time (eight years) after this he was joined in commission 
with Cimon, and sent against the barbarians ; where, observing 
that Pausanias and the other Spartan generals behaved with ex- 
cessive haughtiness, he chose a quite different manner, shewing much 
mildness and condescension in his whole conversation and address, 
and prevailing with Cimon to behave with ccpial goodness and 
affability to the whole league. Thus he insensibly drew the chief 
command from the Lacedaemonians, not by force of arms, horses, 
or ships, but by his gentle and obliging deportment. For the 
justice of Aristides, and the candour of Cimon, having made the 
Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, their regard was in- 
creased by the contrast they found in Pausanias’s avarice and 
severity of manners. For he never spoke to the officers of the 
allies but with sharpness a id anger, and he ordered many of their 
men to be flogged, or to stand all day with an iron anchor on then- 
shoulders. He w^oiild not suffer any of them to provide themselves 
with forage, or straw to lie on, or to go to the springs for water, 
before the Spartans wxre supplied, but placed his servants there 
with rods, to drive away those that should attempt it. And when 
Aristides w^as going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his 
browns, and, telling him, “ He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers of the Greeks, 
particularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed Aristides 
to take upon him the command of the confederate forces, and to re- 

l This was before the battle of Tlata’a. at the time when Xerxes wag driven into Asia. 
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ceive them into his protection, since they had long desired to be 
delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act under the orders of the 
Athenians. He answered,* “That he saw the necessity and justice 
of what they proposed, ]put that the proposal ought first to be con- 
firmed by some act, which would make it impossible for the troops 
to depart from their resolution.” Hereupon Uliades of Samos, 
and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and 
ttacked Pausanias’s galley at the head of the fleet. Pausanias, 
ipon this insolence, cried out in a menacing tone, “ He would soon 
shew those fellows they had not offered this insult to his ship, but 
to their own countries.” But they told him, “ The best thing he 
could do was to retire, and thank fortune for fighting for him at 
Platma; for that nothing but the regard they had for that great 
action restrained the Greeks from wreaking their just vengeance 
on him.” The conclusion was, that they quitted the Spartan 
banners, and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan people appeared 
with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their generals 
were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, but 
voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the chief command ; choos- 
ing rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of modesty and 
tenaciousness of the laws and customs of their country, than to 
possess the sovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacediemonians had the command, the Greeks paid a 
certain tax towards the war ; and now, being desirous that every 
city might be more ecjually rated, they begged the favour of the 
Athenians that Aristides might take it upon him, and give him in- 
structions to inspect their lands and revenues, in order to proportion 
the burden of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which, in a manner, made 
him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though he went 
out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the several 
states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with so much tender- 
ness and humanity, that his assessment was agreeable and con- 
venient to all. And as the ancients praised the times of Saturn, so 
the allies of Athens blessed the settlements of Aristides, calling it t/ie 
happy fortiuie of Greece : a compliment which soon after appeared 
still more just, when this taxation v(as ttrice or three times as high. 
For that of Aristides amounted only to 460 talents ; and Pericles 
increased it almost one third : for Thucydides writes, that at the 
beginning of the war, the Athenians received from their allies 600 
talents ; and after the death of Pericles, those that had the ad- 
ministration in their hands raised it by little and little to the sum of 
1300 talents. Not that the war grew more expensive, either by its 
length or want of success, but because they had accustomed the 
people to receive distributions of money for the public spectacles 
and other purposes, and had made them fond of erecting mag- 
nificent statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired by 
the equity of this taxation, piqued Themktocles ; and he en- 
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deavoured to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, by 
saying “ It was not the praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to 
keep treasure without diminution.” By this he took but a feeble 
revenge for the freedom of Aristides. For one day Themistoclcs 
happening to say, “ that he looked upon it as the principal excel- 
lence of a general to know and foresee the designs of the enemy 
Aristides answered, " That is indeed a necessary qualification ; but 
there is another very excellent one, and highly becoming a general, 
and that is, to have clean hands.” 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called upon 
the confederates to confirm them with an oath ; whicli he himself 
took on the part of the Athenians ; and, at the same time that he 
uttered the execration on those who should break the articles, he 
threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea.^ However, when the 
urgency of affairs afterwards required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions justified, he ad- 
vised them to let the consequences of the perjury rest with him, 
and pursue the path which expediency pointed out.'-* Upon the * 
whole, Theophrastus says, that in all his own private concerns, and 
in those of his fellow-citizens, he was inflexibly just ; but in affairs 
of state, he did many things according to the exigency of the case, 
to serve his country, which seemed often to have need of the assist- 
ance of injustice. And he relates, that when it was debated in 
council, whether the treasures deposited at Delos should be brought 
to Athens, as the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, 
on its coming to his turn to speak, he said, “ It was not just^ but it 
was expedientr 

This must be said, that though he extended the dominions of 
Athens over so many people, he himself still continued poor, and 
esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all the laurels he had won. 
The following is a clear proof of it. Calhas the torch-bearer, wno 
was his near relation, was prosecuted in a capital cause by his 
enemies. When they had alleged what they had against him, which 
was nothing very flagrant, they launched out into something foreign 
to their own charge, and thus addressed the judges ; “ You know 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece. When you see wiMi what a garb he appears in public, in 
what manner do you think he must live at homc.^ Must not he 
who shivers here with cold for want of clothing, be almost famislicd 
there, and destitute of all necessaries ? yet this is the man, whom 
Callias, his cousin-german, and the richest man in Athens, ab- 
solutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife and children, in such 
wTetchedness ; though he has often made use of him, and availed 

1 As much as to say, as the fire in these tion in truth or reason, and which in the 

pieces of iron is extinguished in a moment, «:ml will be productive of ruin rather than 

so may their days be extinct who break advantage ; as all those n.itions will find 

this covenant, "ho avail tliemselves of injustice to serve 

IS Thus even the just, the upright Aris- n present occasion. For so much reputa 

tides made a distinction between his non Is so much power ; and states, as 

private and ixililital conscience. A dis uell as private persons, arc respectable 

Unction <^hich has no manner of founda only in their cliaractcr. 
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himself of his interest with you.” Callias perceiving that this point 
affected and exasperated his judges more than anything else, called 
for Aristides to testify before the court, that he had many times 
offered him considerable sums, and strongly pressed him to accept 
them, but he had always refused them, in such terms as these : “ It 
better becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his 
riches ; for we see every day many people make a good as well as a 
bad use of riches, but it is haid to find one that bears poverty with a 
noble spirit ; and they only are ashamed of it who are poor against 
their will.” When Aristides had given in his evidence, there was not 
a man in the court who did not leave it with an inclination rather to 
be poor with him than rich with Callias. This particular we have 
from yEschines, the disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among all 
that were accounted great and illustrious men in Athens, judged 
none but Aristides worthy of real esteem. As for Thcmistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, 
with wealth, and tlie vain superfluities of life ; but virtue was the 
* only object that Aristides hj\d in view in the whole course of his 
administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour with which he 
behaved towards Thcmistocles. For though he was his constant 
enemy in all affairs ofgovernment, and the means of his banishment, 
yet when Thcmistocles was accused of capital crimes against the 
state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged 
not the least revenge ; but while Alcmacon, Cimon, and many others 
were accusing him and driving him into exile, Aristides alone neither 
did nor said anything to his disadvantage ; for as he had not envied 
his prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened in Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state ; others say 
he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by his fellow- 
citizens ; but Craterus the Macedonian gives us another account of 
the death of this great man. He tells us, that after the banishment 
of Thcmistocles, the insolence of the people gave encouragement to 
a number of villianous informers who, attacking the greatest and 
best men, rendered them obnoxious to the populace, now much 
elated with prosperity and power. Aris<?ides himself was not spared, 
but on a charge brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, 
was condemned for taking a bribe of the lonians at the time he 
levied the tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which 
was fifty mina\ he sailed to some part of Ionia and there died. 
But Craterus gives us no written proof of this assertion, nor does he 
allege any register of court or decree of the people, though on other 
occasions he is full of such proofs, and constantly cites his author. 
The other historians, without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens to their generals, 
among many other instances, dwell upon the banishment of The- 
mistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiadcs, the fine imposed upon 
Pericles, and ^e death of Paches, who, upon receiving sentence, 
killed himself in the judgment-hall at the foot of the tribunal. Nor 
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do they forget the bc.nishment of Aristides, but they say not one 
word of this condemnation. • 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalcreiim, and is 
said to have been erected at the public ch.irge, because he did not 
leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeial. They inform 
us too, that the city provided for the marriage of his daughters, and 
that each of them had 3000 drachmes to her portion out of the trea- 
su^; and to his son Lysimachus, the people of Athens gave 100 
mui(£ of silver, and a plantation of as many acres of land, with a 
pension of four drachma! a-day;^ the whole being confirmed to him 
by a decree drawn up by Alcibiades. Callisthenes adds, that Lysi- 
machus at his death, leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her the same subsistence with those that had conquered at 
the Olympic games. Demetrius the Phalerean, Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle himself, (if the 
treatise concerning nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine 
works,) relate that Myrto, a grand-daughter of Aristides, was married 
to Socrates tlie philosopher, who had another wife at the same time, 
but took her because she was in extreme want, and remained a 
widow on account of her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted 
by Pametius in his life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, tells us, he re- 
membered one L)^simachus, grandson to Aristides, who plied con- 
stantly near the temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by which 
he interpreted dreams fora livelihood, and that he himself procured 
a decree by which his mother and aunt had three oboli a-ciay each 
allowed for their subsistence. He further acquaints us, that when 
afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered 
each of those women a drachma a-day. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that this people took so much care of those that lived with him 
at Athens, when having heard that a grand-daughter of Aristogiton 
lived in mean circumstances in Lemnos, and continued unmarried 
by reason of her poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man of a considerable family, giving her for a portion an 
estate in the borough of Potamos. That city, even in our days, con- 
tinues to give so many proofs of her benevolence and humanity, 
that she ia deservedly admired and applauded by all the w^orld. 


THEMISTOCLES. 


The family of Thcinistocles w^as too obscure to raise him to distinc- 
tion. He was the son of Neocles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the 
ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his mother’s side, he 


1 Though this may seem no extraordi- 
nary matter to us, being only about balf- 
a-crown of our money, yet in those days 
it was. For an ambassador was allowed 
only two diachmae a day, as appears from 


the Acamcnscs of Aristophanes. The poet 
indeed speaks of one sent to the king of 
Fersia, at whose court an ambassador was 
pretty sure to be enriched. 
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is said to have been illegitimate,^ according to the following verses 

T)ious?1j born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 

jMy son enroU me in the lists of fame, 

The great flitmistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of Cana, 
not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon but Euterpe. 
Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to which she belonged. 
But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate youth assembled at 
Cynosarges, in the wrestling-ring dedicated to Hercules, without the 
gates, which was appointed for* that purpose, because Hercules him- 
self was not altogether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his 
mother, Themistocles found means to persuade some of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynosarges, and take their exercise with him. 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinction 
between the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents 
were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he was related to 
the house of the Lycomedse,^ for Simonides informs us, that when a 
chapel of that family, in the ward of Phyle, where the mysteries of 
Ceres used to be celebrated, was burned down by the barbarians, 
Themistocles rebuilt it, and adorned it with pictures. 

It appears that, when a boy, he was full of spirit and fire, cjuick 
of apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and likely to 
make a great statesman. His hours of leisure and vacation he 
spent, not like other boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always 
inventing and composing declamations, the subjects of which were 
either the impeachment or defence of some of his schoolfellows, so 
that his master would often say, “ Boy, you will be nothing common 
or indifferent. You will either be a blessing or a curse to the com- 
munity.” As for moral philosophy and the polite arts, he learned 
them but slowly, and with little satisfaction ; but instrurtions in 
political knowledge, and the administration of public affiirs, lie 
received with an attention above his years, bcc'aiise they suited liis 
genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
where free scope was given to raillery, by persons who passed as 
more accomplished in what was called genteel breeding, he was 
obliged to answer them with some asperity: “’Tis true I never 
learned how to tune a harp, or play upoi^, a lute, but I know how to 
raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and greatness.” 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, infoims us that Themistocles studied natural 
philosophy, both under Anaxagoras and Melissus ; but in this he 
errs against chronology f for when Pericles, who was much younger 

1 It was a law at Athens, that every S Anaxagoras was born in the fir.st year 
citizen who had a foreigner to his mother of the 70Lh olympiad ; Themistocles won 
should be deemed a bastard, though born the battle of Salamis the first year of the 
in wedlock, and should consequently lie 75th olympiad ; and Melissus defended 
in<;apablc of inlieriting his father’s estate. Samos against I’ericles the last year of the 

2 The Lycomcdin were a family in 84th olympiad. Themistocles, therefore, 

Athens, who (according to l^ausaiiias) had could neither study under Anaxagorus, 
the care of the sacritlces offered to Ceres ; who was only twenty years old wlien that 
and in that chapel wliich Theseus rebuilt, general gained tlie battle of Salamis, nor 
initiations and other mysteries were cele- yet under Melissus, who did not begin ta 
brated. nourish till 3C years after that battle. 
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than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Melissus defended it, and 
Anaxagoras lived with Pericles. Tho%e seem to deserve more 
attention who say that Themistocles was a follower of Mnesiphilus 
the Phrearian, who was neither orator nor nfitural philosopher, but 
a professor of what was then called wisdom/ which consisted in a 
knowledge of the arts of government, and the practical part of poli- 
tical prudence. This was a sect formed upon the principles of 
Solon, ‘-2 and descending in succession from him ; but when the 
science of government came to be mixed with forensic arts, and 
passed from action to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
were called sophists.^ Themistocles, however, was conversant in 
public businesiT, when he attended the lectures of Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth he was irregular and unsteady, as he 
followed his own disposition, without any moral restraints. He lived 
in extremes, and these extremes were often of the worst kind.* 
he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when he observed, thr?t 
the wildest colts make the best horses^ when they come to be properly 
broke and managed. The stories, however, which some tell us — of 
his father’s disinheriting him, and his mother’s laying violent hands 
upon herself, because she could not bear the thoughts of her son’s 
infamy — seem to be quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, say 
that his father, to dissuade him from accepting any public employ- 
ment, shewed him some old galleys that lay worn out and neglected 
on the sea shore, just as the populace neglect their leaders when 
they have no firthcr service for them. 

Themistocles had an caily and violent inclination for public busi- 
ness, and was so strongly smitten witli the love of glory, with an 
ambition of the highest station, that he involved himself in trouble- 
some quarrels with pci sons of the first rank and infiiience in the 
state, particularly with Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
ojiposcd him. Their enmity began early, but the cause, as Ariston 
the philosopher relates, was nothing more than their regard for 
Ptesileus of Tcos. After this their disputes continued about public 
affairs ; and the dissimilarity of their lives and manners naturally 
added to it. Aristides was of a mild temper and of great probity. 
He managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, not 
with a view to ingratiate liiiiiself with the people, or to promote his 


1 The first sages were in reality great 
politicians, who gave rules anil precepts 
for the government of communities. 
Thales was the first who earned his specu- 
lations into physics. 

1! During the space of aljout 120 years 
3 The Sophists were rather rhetoricians 
than philosophers, skilled in woids, but 
siii)crlicial in knowledge, as Diogenes 
Laertius infoiuis us. JTotagoras, who 
flourished about the 84t1i olyniinad, a littie 
beture the birth of Plato, was the first wl»o 
had the appellation of Sottliist. liut Ho- 
crates, who was more conversant in 
morality than in pop tics, physics, or 
rhetoric, and who was desirous to improve 


the world rather in practice than in theory, 
modestly took the name of Philosophos, 
i e. , a lover of wisdom, and not tliat of 
Soplios, i.e., a sage or wise man. 

4 Idomencus says, that one morning 
Tliemistoele.s harnessed four naked courte- 
zans in a cljariot, and made them ilraw 
hwn across the Ccramieus in the sight of 
all the people who were there assembled ; 
and that at a time when the Atlienians 
were j>crfcct strangers to dchiuchery, 
either in wine or women. liut if that vice 
was then so little known in Athens, liow 
could there be found four prostitutes 
impudent enough to be exposed iv that 
uianni'r 
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own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety of the state. He 
was, therefore, necessarily^ obliged to oppose Themistocles, and to 
prevent his promotion, because he frequently put the people upon 
unwarrantable enterprises, and was ambitious of introducing great 
innovations. Indeed, Themistocles was so carried away with the 
love of glory, so immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by 
some great action, that though he was very young when the battle 
df Marathon was fought, and when the generalship of Miltiades was 
everywhere extolled, yet even then he was observed to keep much 
alone, to be very pensive, to watch whole nights, and not to attend 
the usual entertainments. When he was asked the reason by his 
friends, who wondered at the change, he said. The trophies oj 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. While others imagined 
the defeat of the Persians at Marathon had put an end to the 
war, he considered it as the beginning of greater conflicts and, 
for the benefit of Greece, he was always preparing himself 
and the Athenians against those conflicts, because he foresaw 
them at a distance.® 

And in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to share 
the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among themselves, he 
alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide them in that manner no longer, but build with them 
a number of galleys to be employed in the war against the i^-ginctas. 
who then made a considerable figure in Greece, and by means of 
their numerous navy were masters of the sea. By seasonably 
stirring up the resentment and emulation of his countrymen 
against these islanders,® he the more easily prevailed with them 
to provide themselves with ships, than if he had displayed the ter- 
rors of Darius and the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no great apprehensions. With this 
money loo galleys with three banks of oars were built, which after- 
wards fought against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to 
others, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, and to convince them that, though by land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjection. 
Thus of good land-forces, as Plato says,t//^ made them mariners and 
seamen^ and brought upon himself the aspersion of taking from his 


1 He did not question but Darius would 
at length perceive that the only way to 
deal vrith the Greeks was to attack them 
vigorously by sea, where they could make 
the least opposition. 

2 The two principal qualifications of a 
general are, a quick and comprehensive 
view of what is to be done upon any pre- 
sent emergency, and a happy foresight of 
what is to come : Themistocles possessed 
both these qualifications in a great degree. 

8 Plutarch in this place follows Herodo- 
tufw But Thucydides is express, that 


Themistocles availed himself of both these 
arguments, the apprehensions which the 
Athenians were under of the return of the 
Persians, as well as the w'ar against the 
.ff^ginetaj. Indeed he could not neglect so 
powerful an inducement to strengthen 
thcmselv esatsca, since, according to Plato, 
accounts were daily brought of the formid- 
able preparations of Darius ; and, upon 
Ills death, it appeared that Xerxes, King 
of Persia, inherited aU his fathei b iuuv,oui 
against the Creeks. 
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coiintr)Tnen the spear and the shield, and sending them to the bench 
and the oar. Stesimbrotus writes, that •Themistocles effected this 
in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding 
he corrupted the simplicity of the Athenian ^constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proper to be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed 
their safety to these naval applications, and that those ships re- 
established the city of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit 
other proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For after his 
defeat at sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athen- 
ians though his land-forces remained entire ; and it seems to me, 
that he left hlardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with any 
hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was intent upon the ac- 
quisition of money with a view to spend it profusely ; and indeed, 
for his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in which be 
entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. Yet others 
on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and attention to trifles, 
and say he even sold presents that were made him for his table. 
Nay, when he begged a colt of Philidcs, who wms a breeder 
of horses, and was refused, he threatened he would soon 77iake 
a Trojan horse of his houses enigmatically hinting that he would 
raise up troubles and impeachments against him from some 
of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he was yet 
young and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of Hermione, 
a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to prac- 
tise at his house, hoping by this means to draw a great number ol 
people thither. And when he went to the Olympic games, he en- 
deavoured to equal or exceed Cimon in the elegance of his table, 
the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses of his train. 
These things, however, were not agreeable to the Greeks. 1 hey 
looked upon them as suitable to a young man of a noble family ; 
but when an obscure person set himself up so much above his for- 
tune, he gained nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He 
exhibited a tragedy^ too, at his own expense, and gained the prize 
with his tragedians, at a time when those entertainments were pur- 
sued with great avidity and emulation. In memory of his success 
he put up this inscription — Thejnisiocies the Fhrearian exhibited the 
tragedy. Phrytiichus composed it? Admianttis presided. This 
gamed him popularity ; and what added to it, was his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens, so that he readily called 
each by his own. He w'as an impartial judge, too, in the causes that 

1 I'ragedy at this time was just arrived it was matter of great emulation to gain 
at perfection; and so great a taste had them. 

the Athenians for this kind of enter- rhrjnichus was the disciple of 

tainment, that the principal persona in Thespis, who was esteemed the inventor 
the commonwealth could not oblige of tragedy. He was the “first that 
them more than by exhibiting the best brought fenaale actors upon the stage." 
tragedy with the most elegant decora- His chief plays were Acteson, Alcestio, 
tions Public prize*, were appointed for and the Daniades. iEschylus was his 
those that excelled in this respect ; and contemporary. 
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were brought before him ; and Simonides of Ceos^ making an un* 
reasonable request to him jvhen arc/wn, he answered, Neither would 
you be a good poet if you transgressed the rules of harmony j nor 1 
a good magistrate tf I granted your petition contrary to law. An- 
other time he rallied Simonides for his absurdity in abusing the Co- 
rinthians who inhabited so elegant a city; and having his own^ 
picture drawn when he had so ill favoured an aspect. 

At length having attained to a great height of power and popu- 
larity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banishment of 
Aristides by the Ostracism.^ 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athenians 
considered who should be their general, and many (we are told) 
thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes,the 
son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence than courage, and 
capable withal of being bribed, solicited it and was likely to be 
chosen. Theinistocles, fearing the consequence would be fatal to 
the public if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upon him by 
pecuniary considerations to drop his pretensions. 

His behaviour is also commended with respect to the interpreter 
who came with the king of Persians ambassadors that were sent to 
demand earth and water.® By a decree of the people he put him to 
death, for presuming to make use of the Greek language to express 
the demands of the barbarians. To this we may add, his proceed- 
ings in the affair of Arthmius the Zelite,^ who, at his motion, was 
declared infamous, wifli his children and all his posterity, for bring- 
ing Persian gold into Greece. But that which redounded most of 
all to his honour, was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, recon- 
ciling the several states to each other, and persuading them to lay 
aside their animosities during the war with Persia. In this he is 
said to have been much assisted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As soon as lie had taken the command upon him, he endeavoured 
to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark on board their 
ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great a distance from Greece 
as possible. But many opposing it, he marched at the head of a 
great army, together with the Lacedaemonians, to Terape, intending 
to cover Thessaly, which had not as yet declared for the Persians. 

1 Simonides celebrated the battles of threaten the state with danger, were 

Marathon and SaLimis in his poems ; and banished for ten years : and they were to 

was the author of several odes and elegies : quit the Athenian territories in ten days, 

some ot which are still extant and well 3 This was a demand of submission, 
known, lie was much in the favour of But Herodotus assures us, that Xerxes 

Pausanius, king of .Sparta, and of Hiero, did not send such an embassy to the 

king of Sicily. Plato had so high an Athenians; the ambassadors of his father 

opinion of his merit, that he gave him Darius were treated with great indignity 

the epithet of Divine. He died in the when they made that demand; for the 

first year of the 7Sth olympiad, at almost Athenians threw them into a ditch and 

90 years of age ; so that he was very near told them, Tli^re was earth and water 

bO when he described the battle of Salamis. enough." 

2 It is not certain by whom the Ostracism 4 Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Asia 

was introduced ; some say, by Pisistratus, Minor, but settled at Athens. He was 

or rather by his sons ; others, by (Jlis- not only declared infamous for bringing in 

thenes ; and others make it as ancient as Persian gold, and endeavouring to cor- 

the time of Theseus. By this, men who rupt with it some of the principal Athe- 

became powerful to such a degree as tc nians, but banished by sound of triuupot 
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When he returned without effecting anything, the Thessalians hav- 
ing embraced the king’s party, and all the country as far as Boeotia 
following their example, the Athenians were more willing to hearken 
to his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a fleet 
to guard the straits of Artemisium.^ 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the majority 
were of opinion that Eurybiades should have the chief command, 
and with his Lacedasmonians began the engagement, the Athenians, 
who had a greater number of ships than all the rest united,^ thought 
it an indignity to part with the place of honour. But Themistocles, 
perceiving the danger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the 
command to Eurybiades and satisfied the Athenians, by represent- 
ing to them, that if they behaved like men in the war, the Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the superiority for the future. To him, 
therefore, Cireece seems to owe her preservation, and the Athenians 
in particular the distinguished glory of surpassing their enemies in 
valour, and their allies in moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphaeta, Eurybiades was astonislied 
at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he was informed 
that there were 200 more sailing round Sciathus. He therefore was 
desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to 
keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, where he might have an army 
occasionally to assist the fleet, for he considered the naval force of 
the Persians as invincible. Upon this the Euboeans, apprehensive 
that the Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon to negotiate pri- 
vately with Themistocles, and to offer him a sum of money. He 
took the money, and gave it^ (as Herodotus writes) to Eurybiades. 
Finding himself most opposed in his designs by Architeles, captain 
of the sacred galley^ who had not money to pay his men, and there- 
fore intended immediately to withdraw, he so incensed his country- 
men against him, that they went in a tumultuous manner on board 
his ship, and took from him w'hat he had provided for his supper, 
Architeles being much provoked at this insult, Themistocles sent 
him in a chest a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it a 
talent of silver, and desired him to refresh himself that evening, and 


1 At the same time that the (Greeks 
thought of defending the pass ofTTher- 
moi>ylje by land, they sent a fleet to 
liinder the passage of the Persian navy 
through the straits of Eubcea, which fleet 
rendezvoused at Artemisium. 

2 Herodotus tells us in the beginning 
of his eighth book, that the Athenians 
furnished 127 vessels, and that the whole 
complement of the rest of the Greeks 
amounted to no more than 151 ; of which 
20 belonged likewise to the Athenians, 
who liad lent them to the Ohalcidians. 

S According to Herodotus, the affair was 
thus. The Eubteans, not being able to 
prevail with Eurybiades to remain on 
their coast till they could carry off their 
wives and children, addressed themselves 
to ^^mistocles, and made him a present 


of 30 talents. He took the money ; and 
with 5 talents bribed Eurybiades. Then 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the 
only commander who insisted upon weigii- 
ing anchor, Themistocles went on hoaid 
him, and told him in few words : “Adi- 
ainanthus, you shall not abandon us, for 
I will give you a greater present for doing 
your duty than the king of tlie ]Medes 
would send you for deserting the allies." 
Which he performed by sending him 3 
talents on board. Tims he did what the 
Eubceans reque-sted, and saved talents 
for himself. 

4 The gacred galley was that which the 
Athenians sent every year to Deles svith 
sacrifices for Apollo ; and they pretend it 
was the same in which Theseus carried 
the tribute to Crete. 
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to satisfy his crew in the morning, other>vise, he would accuse him 
to the Athenians of having received a bribe from the enemy. This 
particular is mentioned b^ Phanias the Lesbian. 

Though the several engagements^ with the Persian fleet in the 
straits of Euboea were not decisive, yet they were of great advantage 
to the Greeks, who learned by experience, that neither the number 
of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their ornaments, nor the 
vaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, have anything dread- 
ful in them to men that know how to fight hand to hand, and are 
determined to behave gallantly. Those things they were taught to 
despise when they came to close action and grappled with the foe. 
In this case Pindar’s sentiments appear just, when he says of the 
fight at Arteinisium — 

Twas then that A thens the foundation laid Of Liberty’s fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

Arteinisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the north of 
Hestkea. Over against it lies Olizon, in the territory that formerly 
was subject to Philocletes ; where there is a small temple of Diana 
of the Easty in the midst of a giove. The temple is encircled with 
pillars of white stone, which, when rubbed with the hand, has 
both the colour and smell of saffron. On one of the pillars are 
iubcribcd the following verses : — 

Wlien on the seas the sons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Asia . giatcful hero 
They rear’d this temple to l>iana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon the shore, where there is a 
large heap of sand, which, if dug into, shews towards the bottom a 
black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been there ; and this is 
supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of the ships and 
the bodies of the dead were burned. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopyke being brought 
to Arteinisium,^ when the confederates were informed that Leondias 
was slain there, and Xerxes master of the passages by land, they 
sailed back to (Greece ; and the Athenians, elated with their late 
distinguished valour, brouglit up the rear. As Thcmistocles sailed 
along the coasts, wherever he saw any harbours or places pro- 
per for the enemy’s ships to put in at, he took such stones as he 
happened to find, or caused to be broilght thither for that purpose, 
and set them up in the ports and watering places, with the follow- 
ing inscription engraved in large characters, and addressed to the 

1 They came to three several engage- slum ; and the news of it was brought to 

ments within three days; in the last of Thcmistocles by an Athenian called 

which, Clineas, the father of Alcibiades, Abronichus. I’hough the action at Ther- 

performed wonders. He had, at his own mopylse had not an immediate relation to 
expense, fitted out a ship wliich carried Themistocles, yet it would have ten<led 
200 men. more to the glory of that general if Plu- 

s The last engagement at Thermopyla), tarch had taken greater notice of it ; since 
wherein Xerxes forced the passes of the the advantage gained tiiei e by Xerxes, 

mountains by the defeat of the Laoedse- opened Greece to him, and rendered him 

monians, Thespians, and Thebans, who much more foimidable. Thermopylm is 
had been left to guard them, happened on a narrow pass in the mountains near 
the same day with the battle at AHepU- K»»ripu8. 
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lonians. "Let the lonians, if it be possible, come over to the 
Greeks, from whom they are descended, and who now risk their 
lives for their liberty. If this be impraoticable, let them at least 
perplex the barbarians, and put them in disorder in time of action.” 
By this he hoped either to bring the loifians over to his side, 
or to sow discord among them, by causing them to be suspected 
by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down to Phocis, and 
was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the Greeks sent 
them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the entreaties the 
Athenians could use to prevail with the confederates to repair with 
them into Bceotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as t/iey had 
sent a fleet to Anemisium to serve the common cause, no one gave 
ear to their request. All eyes were turned upon Peloponnesus, and 
all were determined to collect their forces within the Isihinus^ and 
to build a wall across it from sea to sea. The Athenians were 
greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, at the same 
time, dejected and discouraged at so general a defection. Tliey 
alone could not think of giving battle to so prodigious an army. 
To quit the city, and embark on board their ships, was the only ex- 
pedient at present ; and this the generality were very unwilling to 
nearken to, as they could neither have any great ambition for 
victory, nor idea of safety, when they had left the temples of their 
gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of 
human reason prevail with the multitude,' set his machinery to work, 
as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies 
and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of, was the disappear- 
ing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time quitted the holy 
place ; and the priests finding the daily offerings set before it un- 
touched, gave it out among the people, at the suggestion of Tlicmis- 
tocles, that the goddess had forsaken the city, and that she offered 
to conduct them to sea. Moreover, by way of explaining to the 
people an oracle then received,^ he told them that by woodefi walls 
there could not possibly be anything meant but ships ; and tliat 
Apollo, now calling Salamis divine, not wretched and unfortunate, 
as formerly, signified by such an epithet, that it would be produc- 
0 — 

1 He prevailed so cHectually at last, nothiiiR but ships The maintaineis oi 

that the Athenians stoned C>nsilus, an the funner opinion urged agairibt such as 

orator, who vehemently opposed him, and suppoited the latter, that the last line 

urged all the common topics of love to but one of the oracle, was directly against 

the place of one’s birth, and the affection him, and that, without question, it por- 

to wives and helpless infants. The women tended the destruction of the Athenian 

too, to shew how far they were fioin de- fleet near Salamis. Tlieinistocles alleged 

sii^ng that the cause of Greece should in answer, that if the oracle had intended 

suffer for them, stoned his wife. toforetellthedestructionlof the Athenians, 

2 This was the second oracle which the it would not have called it the divine 

Athenian deputies received from Aristo- Salamis, but the unhappy ; and that 

nice priestess of Apollo. Many were of whereas the unfortunate in the oracle 

opinion that by the walls of wood, which were styled the sons of women, it could 

she advised them to have recourse to, was mean no other than the Persians, who 

meant the citadel, because it y^a.s pali- were scandalously effeminate. Heiiodot. 

•aded ; but others though! it could intend 1. vii. c. 14», liL 
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tive of some great advantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that the city should be left to the pro- 
tection of Minerva,^ the tlitelary goddess of the Athenians ; that the 
young men should go on board the ships ; and that every pne 
should provide as well as he possibly could for the safety of the 
children, the women, and the slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Treezene,^ where they were received 
with a generous hospitality. The Troczenians came to a resolu- 
tion to maintain them at the public expense, for which pur- 
pose they allowed each of them two o3o/i a day ; they permitted 
the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and provided 
for their education by paying their' tutors. This order was pro- 
cured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, Aristotle informs us 
that the court of Areopagus distributed to every man who took part 
in the expedition eight drachinas; which was the principal means 
of manning the fleet. But Clidemus ascribes this also to a stratagem 
of Themistocles ; for he tells us, that when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Piraeus, the ^gis was lost from the statue of 
Minerva ; and Themistocles, as he ransacked everything, under 
pretence of searching for it, found large sums of money hid among 
the baggage, which he applied to the public use ; and out of it all 
necessaries were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Atliens was a very affecting 
scene. What pity ! what admiration of the firmness of those men, 
who, sending their parents and families to a distant place, unmoved 
with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave 
the city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly heightened the 
distress, was the number of citizens whom they were forced to 
leave behind, because of their extreme old age. And some emo- 
tions of tenderness were due even to the tame domestic animals, 
which, running to the shore, with lamentable bowlings, expressed 
their affection and regret for the persons that had fed them. One 
of these, a dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
unwilling to be left behind, is said to have leapt into the sea, and 
to have swam by the side of the shjp, till it reached Salamis, 
where, quite spent with toil, it died immediately. And they shew 
us to this day, a place called Synos Sema, where they tell us the 
dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the follow- 
ing : He perceived that Aristides was much regretted by the 
people, who were apprehensive that out of revenge he might join 
the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece ; he 
therefore caused a decree to be made, that all who had been 
banished only for a time, should have leave to return, and by their 

1 But how was this when he ha<^ before t Theseus, the great hero in Athenian 
told the people that Minervs for- history, was orialnallv of 
saken the city 
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counsel and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the preservation 
of their country. 

Eurybiadcs, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the command 
of the fleet ; but, as he was apprehensive of the danger,^ he proposed 
to set sail for the Isthmus^ and fix his station near the Peloponnesian 
army. Themistocles, however, opposed it ; and the account we 
have of the conference on that occasion, deserves to be men- 
tioned. When Eurybiadcs said,® “ Do not you know, Themistocles, 
that in the public games, such as rise up before their turn, are 
chastised for it.” “ Yes,” answered Themistocles ; yet such as are 
left behind never gain the crown.’* Eurybiadcs, upon this, lifting 
up his staff, as if he intended to strike him, Themistocles said, 

Strike, if you please, but hear meP The Laccdicmonians admir- 
ing his command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say ; 
and Themistocles was leading him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him ; “ It ill becomes you who have 
no city, to advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our 
country.” Themistocles retorted upon him thus : “ Wretch that 
thou art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing for 
the sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves ; yet we have 
still the most respectable city of Greece in these 200 ships, which 
are here ready to defend you, if you will give them leave. But if 
you forsake and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the 
Athenians possessed of as free a city,® and as valuable a country as 
that which they have quitted.” These words struck Eurybiades 
with the apprehension that the Athenians might fall olf from him. 
We are told also, that as a certain Eretrian was attempting to speak, 
Themistocles said, ** What ! have you, too, something to say about 
war, who are like the fish that has a sword, but no heart.” 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the 
fleet,^ which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen 
determined the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to pre- 
pare for a sea fight. But no sooner did tlie enemy’s fleet appear 
advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering 
all the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself was seen march- 
ing his land forces to the shore, than the Greeks, struck with the 
sight of such prodigious armaments, began to forget the counsel of 
Themistocles, and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards 

1 It docs not appear that Eurybiadcs 3 The address of Tliemistocles is very 

wanted courage. After Xerscs had gained much to be admired. If Eurybiades was 
the pass of Thermopylio, it was the general really induced by his fears to return to 
opinion of the chief officers of the con- the Isthmus, the Athenian took a right 
federate fleet assembled in council (except method to remove those fears, by sug- 
tliose of Athens), that their only resource gesting greater ; for what other free ooun- 

was to butld a strong wall across the try could he intimate that the people ol 

Isthmus, and to defeu'^ rdoponnesus Athens would acquire, but that, when 
against the I’erslans. driven from their own cit;y, in their dis- 

2 Herodotus says, this conversation tress and despair, they might seize the 

passed between Adiamanthus, general of state of Sparta. 

the Corinthians, and Themistocles ; but < The owl was sarred to Minerva thr 
Plutarch relates it with more probability of protectress ol the ^ 

Eurybiades, who was ro’^-'-^nder-in-chief 
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the Isthmus. Nay, they resolved to set sail that very night, and 
such orders were given to all the pilots, Themistocles, greatly con- 
cerned that the Greeks wfere going to give up the advantage of their 
station in the straits,J and to retire to their respective countries, 
contrived that stratagem which was put in execution by Sicinus. 
This Sicinus was of Persian extraction and a captive, but 
much attached to Themistocles and the tutor of his children. 
On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to the king 
of Persia, with orders to tell him that the commander of the 
Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks, and that he exhorted him 
not to suffer them to escape ; but while they were in this con- 
fusion, and at a distance from their land forces, to attack and 
destroy their whole army. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed from 
friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, with 200 
ships, to surround all the passages, and to enclose the islands, that 
none of the Greeks might escape, and then to follow with the rest of 
the ships at their leisure. Aristides, the son of Lysimachiis, was the 
first that perceived this motion of the enemy ; and though he was 
not in friendship with Themistocles, but had been banished by his 
means, he went to him and told him they were surrounded by the 
enemy.® Themistocles, knowing his probity, and charmed with his 
coming to give this intelligence, acejuainted him with the affair of 
Sicinus, and entreated him to lend his assistance to keep the Greeks 
in their station : and, as they had a confidence in his honour, to 
persuade them to come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides 
approved the proceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other 
admirals and captains, encouraged them to engage. While they 
hardly gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, coipmanded 
by Paraetius, came over from the enemy to bring the same 
account ; so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their combat.® 

As soon as it was daj^ Xerxes sat down on an eminence to view 
the fleet and its order of battle. Pie placed himself, as Phanodemus 
writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis is 
separated from Attica by a narrow frith ; but according to Acesto- 


1 If the confederates had quitted the 
Straits of Salamis, where tliey could equal 
the I'ersians in the line of battle, such of 
the Athenians as were in that island must 
have become an easy prey to the enemy ; 
and the Persians would have found an 
open sea on the Peloponnesian coast, 
where they could act with all their force 
against tlic ships of the allies. 

3 Aristides was not then in the con- 
federate fleet, but in the isle of JEgin&, 
from whence he sailed by niglit, with 
great hazard, through the X^ersian fleet, 
to carry this intelligence. 

a Tlie different conduct of the Spartans 
and the Athenians on this occasion, 


to shew how much superior the accommo- 
dating laws of Solon were to the austere 
discipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, while 
the institutions of the latter remained 
in force, the Laccdtemonlans were the 
greatest of all people. But that was im- 
possible. The severity of Lycurgus’t 
legislation naturally tended to destroy 
it. Nor was this all. From the extremes 
of abstemious hardships, the next step 
was not to a moderate enjoyment of life, 
but to all tlie licentiousness of the most 
effeminate luxury. “ The laws of Lycur- 
gus nmile men of the Spartan women ; 
w hen they were broken, they made women 
of the men." 
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dorus, on the confines of Megara, upon a spot called Kerata^ 
the harm. He was seated on a throne of gold,i and had many 
secretaries about him, whose business it was to write down the 
particulars of the action. 

In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the deck of 
the admiral-galley, three captives were brought to him of uncommon 
beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with golden ornaments. They 
were said to be the sons of Autarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. 
Euphrantide, the soothsayer, casting his eye upon them, and at the 
sante time observing that a bright flame blazed out from the 
victims,* while a sneezing was heard from the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand, and ordered that the three youths should be consecrated 
and sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes/^ for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured, not only of safety, but victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty of the 
order ; but the multitude, who, in great and pressing difliciilties^ 
trust rather to absurd than rational methods, invoked the god with 
one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, insisted uj)on their 
being offered up, as the soothsayer had directed. 'Ihis par- 
ticular wc have from Phanias the Lesbian, a man not unversed 
in letters and philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet yl'.schyliis 
speaks of it in his tragedy entitled Perscc^ as a matter he wa^ 
well assured of ; 

A tliousand ships (for well I know the number) 

The I’cvsian flag obeyed : two hundred more 
And seven, o’erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only i8o galleys ; each carried i8 men that 
fought upon deck, four of whom were archers, and the rest 
heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, he was 
no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; for he would 
not engage the enemy till that time of day when a brisk wind usually 
arises from the sea, which occasions a high surf in the channel. 
This was no inconvenience to the Grecian vessels, which were low 
built and well compacted ; but a very great one to the Persian ships, 
which had high sterns and lofty decks, and were heavy and un- 
wieldy ; for it caused them to veer in such a manner, that their 
sides w'ere exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously. 
During the whole dispute, great attention was given to the motions 
of Themistocles, as it was believed he knew oest how to proceed. 


1 This throne, or seat, whetner of gold 
or silver, or both, was taken and carried 
to Athens, where it was consecrated in 
the temple of the Minerva, with the 
gold7.n sabre of Mardonius, which was 
taken afterwards in the battle of Platasa. 

3 A bright flame was always consideretl 
as a fortunate omen, whether it were a real 
one (what issuing from an altar, or a 
seeming one we call shell-flre) from the 
bead of a living person. Virgil mentions 


one of the latter sort, which appeared 
about the head of Julus and Floius, an- 
other that was seen about the head 0/ 
Servius Tullius. A sneessing on the light 
hand, too, was deemed a lucky omen both 
li} the Greeks and Latins. 

J In the game manner, Chios, Tenedos, 
am! Lesbos, offered human sacrifices to 
Bacchus, surnamed Omodius. But this 
is the sole instance we know of among the 
Athenians. 
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Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distiguislied honour, and 
by far the bravest of the king’s brothers, directed his manoeuvres 
chiefly against him. His ‘‘ship was very tall, and from thence he 
threw darts and shot ^forth arrows as from the walls of a castle. 
But Aminias the Decclean, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both ships 
meeting, they were fastened together by means of their brazen 
beaks ; when Ariamenes boarding their galley, they received him 
with their pikes, and pushed him into the sea. Artemisia^ knew 
the body amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
carried it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great light appeared, 
as from Plleusis ; and loud sounds and voices were heard through all 
the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great number of people 
carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in procession.* A cloud, too, 
seemed to rise from among the crowd that made this noise, and to 
ascend by degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phantom? 
also, and apparitions of armed men, they thought they saw, stretch- 
ing out their hands from .^gina before the (Grecian fleet. These 
they conjectured to be the JElacidce^ to whom, before the battle, 
they had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was aa Athenian named Lyco- 
medcs, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns from the 
enemy’s ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. 
As the Persians could come up in the straits but few at a time, 
and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling them 
in the line, fought them till the evening, when they broke them 
entirely, and gained that signal and complete victory, than which, 
as Simonides says, no other naval achievement ^ either of the Greeks 
or barbariansy ever was more glorious. This success was owing 
to the valour, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to the 
sagacity and conduct of Themistocles.'* 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disappointment, 
attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a mole so well 
secured, that his land forces might pass over it into the island, and 


1 Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
distinguished herself above all the rest of 
the Persian forces, her ships being the 
last that tied ; which Xerxes observing, 
cried out, that the men behaved like 
women, and the women with the courage 
and intrepidity of men. The Athenians 
were so Incensed against her, that they 
offered a reward of 10,000 drachmas to 
any one that should take her alive. This 
princess must not be confounded with 
tiiat Artemisia, who was the wife of 
Mausolas, king of Caria. 

2 Herodotus says, these voices were 
heard, and tliis vision seen, some days 
before the battle, while the Persian land 
forces were ravaging the territories of 
Attica. Dicflsus, an Athenian exile, (who 
hoped thereby to procure a mitigation of 


his country’s fate,) was the first that ob- 
serveii the thing, and carried an account 
of it to Xerxes. 

3 A vessel had been sent to Ailgina to 
implore the assistance of ACcus and his 
descendants. Ai^cus was the son of Jupi- 
ter, and had been king of ASgina. He 
was so remarkable for his justice, that his 
prayers, whilst he lived, are said to have 
procured great advantages to the Greeks : 
and, after his death, it was believed that 
he was appointed one of the three judges 
in the infernal regions. 

4 In this battle, which was one of the 
most memorable we find in history, the 
Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians 
two hundred, besides a great many mort 
that were taken* 
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that he might shut up the pass entirely against the Greeks, At the 
same time, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, pretended it was his 
own opinion that they should sail to the Hellespont, and break down 
the bridge of ships : “ P'or so,” says he, we^may take Asia, without 
stirring out of Europe.” Aristides^ did not in the least relish his 
proposal, but answered him to this purpose : “Till now we have had 
to do with an enemy immersed in luxury ; but if we shut him up in 
Greece, and drive him to necessity, he who is master of such pro- 
digious forces will no longer sit under a golden canopy, and be a 
quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked by 
danger, attempting everything, and present everywhere, he will cor- 
rect his past errors, and follow counsels better calculated for success. 
Instead, therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should, if possible, 
provide another, that he may retire the sooner out of Europe.” “ If 
that is the case,” said Themisiocles, “ we must all consider and con- 
trive how to put him upon the most speedy retreat out of Greece.” 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king^s eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Arnaces by name, to acquaint 
him, “That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, were determined 
to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge ; but that Themis- 
tocles, in care for the king’s safety, advised him to hasten towards 
his own seas, and pass over into Asia, while his friend endeavoured 
to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confederates from 
pursuing him.” Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the 
greatest precipitation.* How prudent the management of Themis- 
tocles and Aristides was, Mardonius atYorded a proof, when, with 
a small part of the king’s forces, he put the Greeks in extreme danger 
of losing all, in the battle of Plataia. 

Herodotus tells us that among the cities TEgina bore away the 
palm ; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
was universally allowed to have distinguished himself most ; for, 
when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer took a billet from 
the altar,* to inscribe upon it the names of those that had do 7 te the 
best service^ every one put hiniself in the Jirst place y and Themistocles 
in the secoftd. The Lacedaemonians having conducted him to 
Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and Themistocles 
that of wisdom, honouring each with a crown of olive They like- 
wise presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered 300 of their youth to attend him to the borders. At 
the next Olympic games too, we are told, that as soon as Themis- 

1 According to Herodotm, it was not their route so expeditiously as ho desired. 

Aristides, but Eurybiades, who made this advanced with a small retinue ; but when 
reply to Themistocles. he arrived at the Hellespont, he found his 

2 Xerxes, having left Mardonius in bridge of boats broken down by the 

Greece with an army of 300,000 men, violence of the storms, and “ was reduced 

marched with the rest towards Thrace, to the necessity of crossing over in a flsh- 

in order to cross the Hellespont, As no ing boat." From the Hellespont he con- 

provisions had been prepared beforehand, iinued his flight to Sardis. 

I. is army underwent g^eat hardships 3 The altar of Neptune. This solemnity 
during the whole time of his march, was designed to make them give their 

wtiich lasted 45 days. The king, finding judgment impartially, as in the presence 

they were not in a condition to pursue of the gods. 
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tocles appeared in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the 
spectators, who kept theij* eyes upon him all the day, and pointed 
him out to strangers with the utmost admiration and applause. 
This incense was extreSaiely grateful to him ; and he acknowledged 
to his friends, that he then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a con- 
clusion from his memorable acts and sayings. 

For when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not de- 
spatch any business, whether public or private, singly, but put of! 
all affairs till the day he was to embark, that having a great deal to 
do, he might appear with the greatest dignity and importance. 

One day as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by the 
sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon them, 
he passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, Tal:e these 
things for y ourself y for you are not Themistocles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain, but 
in his glory made his court to him, he said, Young many we are both 
come to our senses at the same timey though a little too late. 

He used to say, “ The Athenians paid him no honour or sincere 
respect ; but when a storm arose or danger appeared, they sheltered 
themselves under him as under a plane-tree, which, when the 
weather was fair again, they would rob of its leaves and branches.” 

When one of Seriphus told him, “ He was not so much honoured 
for his own sake, but for his countiy^^s,” “ True,” answered Themis- 
tocles, “ for neither should I have been greatly distinguished if I 
had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian.” 

Another officer who thought he had done the state some service, 
setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing to compare 
his own exploits with his, he answered him with this fable : “ There 
once happened a dispute between the feast day and the day after 
the feast: says the day after the feasty I am full of bustle and trouble, 
whereas with you, folks enjoy at their ease everything ready pro- 
vided. You say right, says the feast dayy but if I had not been 
before you, you would not have been at all. SOy had it not been for 
ine theUy where would you have been nowV^ 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of him, he 
said laughing, “ This child is greater tl^an any man in Greece ; for 
the Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his 
mother commands me, and he commands his mother.” 

As he loved to be particular in everything, when he happened to 
sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that it had a good-neighbour. 
Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the wort% man 
to the rich one, and assigned this reason — He had rather she should 
have a man without money y than money without a man. Such was 
the pointed manner in which he often expressed himself.® 

1 There is the genuine Attic salt in most Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 
of these retorts and observations of The- the art of memory, he answered, Ah I 
tnistocles. His wit seems to have been rather teach me the art of forgetting ; for 
Iqual to his militaryand political capacity. 1 often remember what T would not, and 

2 Cicero has preserved another of hii cannot forget what I would.'* 
sayings, which deserves mentioning. When 
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After the great actions we have related, his next enterprise was 
to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Thcopompus tells us, he 
bribed the Lacedaemonian EpJwri that they might not oppose it ; 
but most historians say he over-rcached them. He was sent, it 
seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The Spartans com- 
plained that the Athenians were fortifying their city, and the gover- 
nor of ^gina, who was come for that purpose, supported the 
accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged 
them to send proper persons to Athens to inspect the walls, at once 
gaining time for finishing them, and contriving to have hostages at 
Athens for his return. The event answered his expectation. For 
the Lacedaemonians, when assured how the fact stood, dissembled 
their resentment, and let him go with impunity 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (having observed the 
conveniency of that harbour), by which means he gave the city 
every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics were 
very different from those of the ancient kings of Athens. They, we 
are told, used their endeavours to draw the attention of ^eir sub- 
jects from the business of navigation, that they might turn it entirely 
to the culture of the ground ; and to this purpose they published 
the fable of the contention between Minerva and Neptune for the 
patronage of Attica, when the former, by producing an olive-tpe 
before the judges, gained her cause. Themistocles did not bring 
the Piraeus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poet would have 
it ; but he joined the city by a line of communication to the Piraeus, 
and the land to the sea. This measure strengthened the people 
against the nobility, and made them bolder and more untractaWe, 
as power came v/ith wealth into the hands of masters of ships, 
mariners, and pilots. Hence it was that the oratory in Pnyx, which 
was built to front the sea, was afterwards turned by the 30 tyrants 
towards the land,^ for they believed a maritwie power inclinable to n 
democracy y whereas persons employed in agricttlture would be less 
uneasy under an oligarchy, 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for strengthening 
the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of Xerxes, when the 
Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of Pagasae to winter, he 
acquainted the citizens in full assembly,. “ That he had hit upon 
a design which might greatly contribute to their advantage, but 
it was not fit to be communicated to their whole body.” The 
Athenians ordered him to communicate it to Aristides only,* and 
if he approved of it, to put it in execution. Themistocles 
then informed him, ''That he had thoughts of burning the 
confederate fleet at Pagasae.” Upon which Aristides went and 
declared to the people, '* That the enterprise which Themistocles 
proposed was indeed the most advantageous in the world, but 


1 T1l« 80 tyrants were established at 
Atheni by Lysander, 403 years b c., and 
77 yean after the battle 0 ^ Salamis. 


2 now glorious this testimony of the 
public regard to Aristides, from a peoplt 
then eo free, and withal so virtuous ! 
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at the same time the most unjust.’^ The Athenians, therefore, 
commanded him to lay aside all thoughts of it.^ 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the assem- 
bly of the Amphyctyon!^^ to exclude from that council all those states 
that had not joined in the confederacy against the king of Persia. 
But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the Thessalians, the 
Argives, and Thebans were expelled from the council, the Lacedae- 
monians would have a great majority of voices, and consequently 
procure what decrees they pleased. He spoke therefore in defence 
of those states, and brought the deputies off from that design, by 
representing that 31 cities only had their share of the burden of that 
war, and that the greatest part of these were of but small considera- 
tion ; that consequently it would be both unreasonable and danger- 
ous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave the 
council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedeemonians who, for this reason, 
set up Cimon against him as a rival in all affairs of state, and used 
all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies also, by sailing round the islands, and 
extorting money from them, as we may conclude from the answer 
which Herodotus tells us the Adrians gave him to a demand of that 
sort. He told them " He brought two gods along with him, Per- 
suasion and ForceP They replied, ‘‘ They had also two great gods 
on their side. Poverty and Despair^ who forbade them to satisfy 
him.” Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, writes with great bitterness 
against Themistocles, and charges him with betraying him though 
his friend and host, for money, while for the like paltry consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles. So in these verses — 

Pausanias you raay praise, and you Xantippu*, 

And you, Leutychidas : But sure the hero, 

Who bears the Athenian palm, is Aristides. 

What is the false, the vain, Themistocles? 

The very light is grudg’d him by Latona, 

Wpo for vile pelf betrayed Timocreon, 

Hts friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
sail d and left him on a foreign coast. 

What fatal end awaits the man that kills, 

That banishes, that sets the villain up, 

I’o fill his glittering stores? Wlule ostentation, 

With vain airs, fain would boast the generous hand, 

And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public board 
For crowds that eat, and curse him at the banquet. 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themistocles, 
after the condemnation and banishment of that great man, in a 
poem which begins thus : 

Muse crown’a with glory, bear this faithful strain, Far as the Grecian name extends. 

1 It is hardly possible for the military his auspices with such irresistible valour 1 

and political genius of Themistocles to — that sacred fleet, the minutest part of 

save him from contempt and detestation, whicli should have been religiously pre- 

when we arrive at this part of his con- served, or if consumed, consumed only 

duct— a serious proposal to bum the on the altars, and in the service of the 

confederate fleet ! That fleet, whose gods I How diabolical is that policy, 

united efforts had saved Greece from which, in its way to power, tramples os 

destrnction !— which had fought under humanity, justice, and gratitude. 
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Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles foi 
favouring the Persians. When, therefore, themistocles was accused 
of the same traitorous inclinations, he wrote against him as follows : 

Tiniocreon’s honour to the Medes is sold, ^ 

Yet not his alone : Another fox Finds ne same fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calumnies 
against him, he was often forced to recount his own services, which 
rendered him still more insupportable; and when they expressed 
their displeasure, he said, Are you weary of receiving benefits often 
from the same hand? 

Another offence he gave the people was his building a temple to 
Diana under the name of Aristobule, or Diana of the best counsel^ 
intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only to Athens, 
but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own house, in the 
quarter of Melita, where now the executioners cast out the bodies 
of those that have suffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of such as have been strangled or otherwise put to death. 
There was, even in our times, a statue of Themistocles in this temple 
of Diana Aristobule^ from which it appeared that his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high dis- 
tinction in which he stood, banished him by the Ostracism; and 
this was nothing more than they had done to others whose power 
was become a burden to them, and who had risen above the equality 
which a commonwealth requires ; for the Ostracism^ or ten year^ 
banishment^ was not so much intended to punish this or that great 
man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in the 
disgrace of superior characters, and loses a part of her rancour 
by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Argos, ^ 
the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused him of treason was Leo- 
botes, the son of Alcmason, of Agraule, and the Spartans joined in 
the impeachment. Pausanias at first concealed his plot from The- 
mistocles though he was his friend ; but when he saw him an exile, 
and full of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured to com- 
municate his designs to h’m, showing him the King of Persia’s 
letters, and exciting him to vengeance against the Greeks, as an 
unjust and ungrateful people. Themistocles rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pausanias, and refused to have the least share in his designs ; 


1 The great PatisaDiag, who had beaten 
the Persians in the battle of Plataea, and 
who, on many occasions, had behaved 
with great generosity as well as modera- 
tion, at last degenerated : and fell into a 
scandalous treaty with the Persians, in 
hopes, through their interest, to make 
himself sovereign of Greece. As soon as 
he had conceived these strange notions, 
he fell into the manners of the Persians, 
affected all their luxury, and derided the 
plain customs of his country, of which he 


had formerly been so fond. The Ephnri 
waited some time for clear proof of liis 
treacherous designs, and when they iiad 
obtained it, determined to imprison him. 
But he fled into the temple of Minerva 
Chalcioicos, and they besieged him there. 
They walled up all the gates, and “ his 
own mother laid the first stone. " When 
they had almost starved him to death, 
they laid hands on him, and by the time 
they had got him out of the temple, hi 
expired 
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but he gave no information of what had passed between them, nor 
let the secret transpire ; whether he thought he would desist of 
himself, or that he would oe discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise without any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were found 
letters and other writings relative to the business, which caused no 
small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians raised 
a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow-citizens that envied 
him insisted on the charge. He could not defend himself in person, 
but he answered by letter the principal parts of the accusation. 
For, to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the 
Athenians, “ That he who was bom to command, and incapable of 
servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along with him, to 
enemies and barbarians.” The people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and sent them with orders to bring him to his answer 
before the states of Greece. Of this he had timely notice, and passed 
over to the isle of Corcyra ; the inhabitants of which had great 
obligations to him ; for a difference between them and the people 
of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and he had decided 
it by awarding the Corinthians^ to pay down 20 talents, and the 
isle of Leucas, to be in common between the two parties, as a cdlony 
from both. From thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding himself 
still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a very 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians. Admetus had made a request to 
the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by Themistocles in 
the time of his prosperity and influence in the state, the king enter- 
tained a deep resentmen.t against him, and made no secret of his 
intention to revenge himself, if ever the Athenian should fall into 
his power. However, while he was thus flying from place to place, he 
was more afraid of the recent envy of his countrymen, than of the 
consequences of an old quarrel with the king ; and therefore he went 
and put himself in his hands, appearing before him as a supplicant 
in a particular and extraordinary manner.* He took the kin^s son, 
who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down before the house- 
hold gods. This manner of offering a petition, the Molossians look 
upon as the most effectual, and the only one that can hardly be 
rejected. Some say the queen, whose name was Phthia, suggested 
this method of supplication to Themistocles. Others, that Admetus 
himself taught him to act the part, that he might have a sacred 


1 The scholiast upon Thucydides tells 
us, Themistocles served the people of 
Oorcyra, in an affair of greater importance. 
The states of flr^ece were inclined to 
make war upon that island for not join- 
ing in the league against Xerxes; but 
Themistocles represented that, if they 
were in that manner to punish all the 
cities that had not accedeef to the league. 


their proceedings wonld bring greater 
calamities upon Greece than it had 
suffered from the barbarians. 

2 It was nothing particular for a sup- 
pliant to do homage to the household 
gods of the person to whom he had a 
request; but to do it with the king’s 
son in his arms was an extraordinary 
circumstance. 
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obligation to allege against giving him up to those that might come 
to demand him. • 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to convey 
the wife and children of Themistocles out of^Athens, and sent them 
to him ; for which Cimon afterwards condemned him and put him 
to death. This account is given by Stesimbrotus ; yet I know not 
how, forgetting what he had asserted, or making Themistocles forget 
it, he tells us he sailed from thence to Sicily, and demanded king 
Hiero^s daughter in marriage, promising to bring the Greeks under 
his subjection ; and that, upon Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into 
Asia. But this is not probable. For Theophrastus, in his treatise 
on Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themistocles 
harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, and not 
to suffer the tyrant’s horses to run. Thucydides writes, that he went 
by land to the JEgtan sea, and embarked at Pydna ; that none in 
the ship knew him, till he was driven by storm to Naxos, which was 
at that time besieged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of being 
taken, he then informed the master of the ship, and pilot, who he 
was ; and that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening he would 
declare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from 
the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately sent after him to 
Asia by his friends. What was discovered and seized for the public 
use, Theopompus says, amounted to one hundred talents, Theo- 
phrastus eighty ; though he was not worth three talents before his 
employments in the government.^ 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a number ol 
people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, were watching to 
take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those that were deter- 
mined to get money by any means whatever; for the king of Persia 
had offered by proclamation 200 talents for apprehending him.® He, 
therefore, retired to Aigas, a little town of the iEolians, where he 
was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of 
great wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court. In his 
house he was concealed a days ; and, one evening after supper, 
when the sacrifice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes’s children, 
cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 

Counsel, 0 Niglat, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a dragon 
coiling round his body, and creeping up to his neck; which, as soon 


1 This is totally inconsistent with that 
splendour in which, according to T’lu- 
tarch's own account, he lived, before he 
had any public appointments. 

a The resentment of Xerxes is not at all 
to be wondered at, since Themistocles had 
not only beaten him in t!ie battle of Sa- 
but, what was more disgraceful 


still, had made him a dupe to his design* 
in'? persuasions and representations. In 
the loss of victory, he had some consola* 
tion, as be was not himself the immediate 
cause of it, but for his ridiculous return 
to Asia, his anger could only fall upon 
himself and Themistocles. 
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as it had touched his face, was turned into an eagle, and covering 
him with its wings, took him up and carried him to a distant place, 
where a golden sceptre appeared to him, upon which he rested 
securely, and was delivered trom all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nicogenes, 
who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in general, 
especially the Persians, are jealous of the women even to madness ; 
not only of their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; for, besides 
the care they take that they shall be seen by none but their own 
family, they keep them like prisoners in their houses ; and when 
they take a journey they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
sides. In such a carriage as this Themistocles was conveyed, the 
attendants being instructed to tell those they met, if they happened 
to be questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia 
to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate that Xerxes was then 
dead, and that it was to his son^ Artaxerxes that Themistocles ad- 
dressed himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and 
several others, write that Xerxes himself was then upon the throne, 
'rhe opinion of Thucydides seems most agreeable to chronology, 
though that is not perfectly well settled. Themistocles, now ready 
for the dangerous experiment, applied first to Artabanus,* a military 
officer, and told him, “ He was a Greek, who desired to have audi- 
ence of the king about matters of great importance, which the king 
himself had much at heart.” Artabanus answered, “ The laws of 
men are different ; some esteem one thing honourable, and some 
another ; but it becomes all men to honour and observe the customs 
of their own country. With you, the thing most admired is said to 
be liberty and equality. We have many excellent laws ; and we 
regard it as one of the most indispensable, to honour the king, and 
to adore him as the image of that deity who preserves and supports 
the universe. If, therefore, you are willing to conform to our customs, 
and to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted to 
see him and speak to him. But if you cannot bring yourself to this, 
you must acquaint him with your business by a third person, li 
would be an infringement of the custom of his country, for the king 
to admit any one to audience that does^ot worship him.” To this 
Themistocles replied, “ My business, Artabanus, is to add to the 
king’s honour and power ; therefore I will comply with your customs, 
since the god that has exalted the Persians will have it so ; and by 
my means the number of the king’s worshippers shall be increased. 
So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king what 
I have to say." “ But who,” said Artabanus, “ shall we say you are? 
for by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary person.” Themi- 
stocles answered, ‘‘Nobody must know that before the king himself.” 
So Phanias writes ; and Eratosthenes, in his treatise on riches, adds, 

1 Themistocles, therefore, an'ived at the 2 Son of that Artabanus, captain of the 
Persian court in the first year of the 79th guards, who slew Xerxes, and persuaded 
Olympald, 4^2 years b.o. ; for that was the Artaxerxes to out olt his older brother 
first year of Artaxerxes’s reign. Dariua. 
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that Themistocles was brought acquainted with Artabanus, and re- 
commended to him byan Eretrian woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, &nd, after his prostration, 
stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who he 
was. The interpreter accordingly put the question, and he answered, 
“ The man that is now come to address himself to you, O king, is 
Themistocles the Athenian ; an exile persecuted by the Greeks. 
The Persians have suffered much by me, but it has been more than 
compensated by my preventing your being pursued : when after 1 
had delivered Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my 
power to do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my 
present misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
favour, if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, 
to disarm it by submission. Reject not the testimony my enemies 
have given to the services I have done the Persians, and make use 
of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, rather to shew your 
generosity than to satisfy your revenge. If you save me, you save 
your suppliant; if you destroy me, you destroy the enemy of 
Greece/’^ In hopes cf influencing the king by an argument drawn 
from religion, Themistocles added to this speech an account of the 
vision he had in Nicogenes^s house, and an oracle of Jupiter of 
Dodona, which ordered him to go to one who bore the same name 
with the god: from which he concluded he was sent to him, since 
both were called, and really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his courage 
and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are also told, that 
he prayed to Arimanius^ that his enemies might ever be so infatu- 
ated as to drive from amongst them their ablest men ; that he offered 
sacrifice to the gods ; and immediately after made a great entertain- 
ment ; nay, that he was so affected with joy, that when he retired 
to rest, in the midst of his sleep, he called out three times, I have 
Themistocles the Athettian, 

As soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and ordered 
Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile expected no 
favour, \.'hen he found that the guards, at the first hearing of his 
name, treated him with rancour, and loaded him with reproaches. 
Nay, when the king had Aken his seat, and a respectful silence 
ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as Themistocles passed him, 
whispered to him with a sigh, Ah I thou subtle serpent of Greece^ the 
hinges good genius has brought thee hither. However, when he had 
prostrated liimself twice in the presence, the king saluted him, and 
spoke to him graciously, telling him, “ He owed him 200 talents; 
for, as he had delivered himself up, it was but just that he should 
receive the reward offered to any one that should bring him. He 
promised him much more, assured him of his protection, and ordered 

1 How extremely abject anA contemptl- 3 The god of darkness, the supposed 
ble is this petition, wherein the suppliant author of plagues and calamities, wai 
founds every argument in favour upon called Ahriman or Arimaniwt. 
hif vices. 
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him to declare freely whatever he had to propose concerning Greece. 
Themistocles replied, “ That a man’s discourse wafe like a piece of 
tapestry^ which, when spread open, displays its figures ; but when it 
is folded up, they are v hidden and lost ; therefore he begged time.” 
The king, delighted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased ; and he desired a year : in which space he learned the 
Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the king without 
an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he entertained 
their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs ; but as there w^ere 
then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the 
nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to speak too freely of 
them to the king. The honours that were paid him were far superior 
to those that other strangers had experienced ; the king took him 
with him a hunting, conversed familiarly with him in his palace, and 
introduced him to the queen mother, who honoured him with her 
confidence. He likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the 
learning of the Magi. 

Deinaratus, tlie Lacednemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried through 
Sardis in royal state,^ with a diadem upon his head. But Mithro- 
paustes, the king’s cousin-german, took him by the hand, and said, 
Demaraius^ this diadem does not carry brains along with it to cover; 
nor would you be J upiter, though you should take hold of his thunder. 
The king was highly displeased at Demaratus for making this re- 
quest, and seemed determined never to forgive him; yet, at the 
desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled to him. 
And in the following reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece 
were more closely connected, as oft as the king requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in express 
terms, That he should be a greater man at their court than Themis- 
tocles had been. Nay, we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the 
midst of his greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid 
him, seeing his table most elegantly spread, turned to his children, 
and said, Children^ we should have been undonCy had it not been fot 
our undoing. Most authors agree, that he had three cities given 
him, for bread, wine, and meat — Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus. * 


1 In this he artfully conformed to the 
figurative manner of speaking in use 
among the eastern nations. 

t This was the highest mark of honour 
which the Persian kings could give. 
Aliasuerus, the same with Xerzes, the 
father of this Artaxerxes, had not long 
before ordained that Mordecai should be 
honoured in that manner. 

3 The country about Magnesia was so 
fertile, that It brought Themistocles a 
revenue of 50 talents ; Lampsacus had in 
its neighbourhood the noblest vineyards 
of the east ; and Myus or Myon abounded 
in provisions, particularly in fish. It was 
usual with the eastern monarchs, instead 


of pensions to thfir favourites, to assign 
them cities and provinces. Kven su<*l» 
provinces as the kings retained the re- 
venue of, were under particular assign- 
ments; one province furnishing so much 
for wine, another for victuals, a third the 
privy purse, and a fourth for the ward- 
robe. One of the queens had all Egy]»t 
for her clothing; and Plato tells us (1 
Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces 
were appropriated for the queen's ward- 
robe ; one for her girdle, another for her 
head dress, and so of the rest ; and each 
province bore tl^e name of that part of 
the dress it was to furnish. 
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Neanthcs of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and 
Palaescepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to the sea^ 
coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor cf Upper Phrygia, who 
had a design upon his life, and had long prepared certain Pisidians 
to kill him, when he should lodge in a city called Leontocephalus, 
or Lion^s Heady now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
lay sleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods is said to have 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus to have addressed him: 
“Beware, Themistocles, of the Lion’s Plead, lest the Lion crush 
you. For this warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my 
servant.” Themistocles awoke in great disorder, and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, and 
took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night he took 
up his lodgings beyond it ; but as one of the horses that had carried 
his tent had fallen into a river, and his servants were busied in 
spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, who were advanc- 
ing with their swords drawn, s,aw these hangings indistinctly by 
moonlight, and taking them for the tent of Themistocles, expected 
to find him reposing himself within. They approached, therefore, 
and lifted up the hangings ; but the servants that had tlie care of 
them, fell upon them, and took them. The danger thus avoided, 
Themistocles admiring the goodness of the goddess that appeared 
to him, built a temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to 
Cybele Dindymene and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema 
priestess of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with looking 
upon the ornaments of the temples ; and among the great number 
of offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele, a female figure of brass 
two cubits high, called Hydrophorus or the water bearer ^ which he 
himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had caused to 
be made and dedicated out of the fines of such as had stolen the 
water, or diverted the stream. Whether it was that he was moved 
at seeing this statue in a strange country, or that he was desirous 
to shew the Athenians how much he was honoured,' and what 
power he had all over the king’s dominions, he addressed himself 
to the governor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue 
to Athens. The barbarian temcdiately took fire, and said he would 
certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made him. 
Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the governor’s 
women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After 
this, he behaved with more prudence, sensible how much he had to 
fear from the envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not travel about 

1 It is not improbable that this pro- ligiou. He had lately been eminently 
ojeded from a principle of vanity. The distinguished by the favour of Cybele. 
love of admiration was the ruling passion lie linds an Athenian statue in her tem- 
of Themistocles, and discovers itself uni- pie. The goddess consents that he should 
formly through his whole conduct. There send it to Athens: and the Athenians, 
might, however, be another reason which out of respect to the goddess, must of 
Plutarch has not mentioned. Themistocles course cease to persecute her favourite 
waa an esc<^'tent manager in political re- Themistocles 
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Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia ; 
where, loaded with valuable presents, and equally honoured with the 
Persian nobles, he long lived in great security ; for the king, who 
was engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt by 
the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and 
Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, then the 
king of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and to prevent 
the growth of their power. He put his forces in motion, sent 
out his generals, and dispatched messengers to Themistocles at 
Magnesia, to command him to perform his promises, and exert 
himself against Greece. Did he not obey the summons then ? — 
No — neither resentment against the Athenians, nor the honours 
and authority in which he now flourished, could prevail upon him 
to take the direction of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt 
the event of the war, as Greece had then several great generals : 
and Cimon in particular was distinguished with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Above all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies 
he had gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity.^ Having therefore, sacrificed to the 
gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he drank bull's 
blood,* as is generally reported; or, as some relate it, he took a 
quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having lived sixty- 
five years, most of which he had spent in civil or military employ- 
ments. ‘ When the king was acquainted with the cause and manner 
of his death, he admired him more than ever, and continued his 
favour and bounty to his friends and relations. * 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Lysander of 
Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, and 
Cleophantus. The three last survived him. Plato takes notice of 
Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, but a man of no merit in 
other respects. Neocles, his eldest son, died when a child, by the 
bite of a horse ; and Diodes was adopted by his grandfather Ly- 
sander. He had several daughters, namely, Mnesiptolema, by a 
second wife, who was married to Archeptolis, her half-brother ; Italia, 
whose husband was Panthides of Chibs; Sibaris, married to Nico- 
medes the Athenian ; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasides, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who after her father's death, took a 
voyage for that ourpose, received her at the hands of her brothers, 
and brought up her sister Asia, the youngest of the children. 

1 Thucydides, who was contemporary because it coagulates or thickens in an 
with Themistocles, only says, “ lie jiied of InsUint. 

ftdistemper; but some report that he poi- » There is, in our opinion, more true 

soned himself, seeing it impossible to ac- heroism in the death of Themistocles 
complish wliat he had promised to the than in tlie death of Cato. It is some- 
king." TiiiicYD. deilell. Pelopon. 1. 1 thing enthusiastically great when a man 

3 Whilst they were sacrificing the bull, determines not to survive his liberty ; but 
he caused the blood to be received in a it is something still greater, when Ue 
cup, and drank it whilst it was warm, refuses to survive his honour. 

««hich (according to riinyl is morUli 
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The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to him, 
which still remains in the market-place. No credit is to be given 
to Andoc ides, who' writes to his friends, *that the Athenians stole 
his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered the#n in the air ; for it is 
an artifice of his to exasperate the nobility against the people. 
Phylarchus, too, more like a writer of tragedy than an historian, 
availing himself of what may be called a piece of machinery, intro- 
duces Neocles and Demopolis, the sons of Themistocles, to make 
his story the more interesting and pathetic. Put a very moderate 
degree of sagacity may discover it to be a fiction. Yet Diodorus 
the geographer writes in his Treatise of Sepulchres, but rather by 
conjecture than certain knowledge, that, near the harbour of Piraeus, 
from the promontory of Alcimus,^ the land makes an elbow, and 
when you have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles,** in the 
form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to 
agree in the following lines : 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail, 

Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail ; 

When hostile ships in martial combat meet, 

Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were granted by the Magnesians 
to the descendants of Themistocles, which continued down to our 
times j for they were enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with 
whom I had a particular acquaintance and friendship in the house 
of Amonius the philosopher. 


CIMON. 

Peripoltas, the diviner, who conducted king Opheltas and his sub- 
jects from Thessaly into Boeotia, left a family that flourished for 
many years. The greatest part of that family dwelt in Chasronca, 
where they first established themselves, after the expulsion of the 
barbarians. But as they were of a gallant and martial turn, and 
never spared themselves in time of action, they fell in the wars with 
the Medes and the Gauls. ''There remained only a young orphan 
named Damon, and surnamed Peripoltas. Damon in beauty of 
person and dignity of mind far exceeded all of his age, but he was 
of a harsh and morose temper, unpolished by education. 


1 Meursiiis rightly corrects it Alimus. 
We lind no place in Attica called Alcimus, 
bat a borough named AUmus there was, 
on the east of the Pirajus. 

2 Thucydides says, that the bones 01 
Themistocles, by his own command, were 
privately carried back into Attica, and 
buried there. But Paasanias agrees with 
Theodorus, that the Athenians, repenting 
of their ill usage of this weat man, ho- 
noured him with a tomb in the Plrwus. 


It does not appear, indeed, that Themis- 
tocles, when banished, had any design 
either to revenge liiuibelf on Athens, or to 
take refuge in the court of the kipg of 
Persia. The Greeks themselves forced 
him upon this, or rather the Lacedasmo- 
nians ; for, as by their intrigues his coun- 
trymen were induced to banish him, sio by 
their importunities after he was banialied, 
he was not suffered to enjoy any refuge In 
quiet. 
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He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer, who 
wintered with his company in Chaeronea, conceived a criminal 
passion for him ; and, as^he found solicitations and presents of no 
avail, he was prepari^ig to use force. It seems he despised our 
city, whose affairs were then in a bad situation, and whose small- 
ness and poverty rendered it an object of no importance. As 
Damon dreaded some violence, and withal was highly provoked at 
the past attempts, he formed a design against the officer’s life, and 
drew some of his comrades into the scheme. The number was 
but small, that the matter might be more private ; in fact they were 
no more than sixteen. One night they daubed their faces over 
with soot, after they had drank themselves up to a pitch of eleva- 
tion, and next morning fell upon the Roman as he was sacrificing 
in the market-place. The moment they had killed him, and a 
number of those that were about him, they fled out of the city. 
All was now in confusion. The senate of Ch^eronea met, and con- 
demned the assassins to death, in order to excuse themselves to 
the Romans. But as the magistrates supped together according 
to custom, Damon and his accomplices returned in the evening, 
broke into the town-hall, killed every man of them, and then 
made off again. 

It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon some 
expedition, marched that way. He stopped to make an inquiry 
into the affair, which was quite recent, and found that the city was 
IK) far from being accessory to the death of the Roman officer, that 
it was a considerable sufferer itself. He therefore withdrew the 
garrison, and took the soldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the adjacent 
country, and greatly harassed the city. The Chaeroneans en- 
deavoured to decoy him by frequent messages and decrees in his 
favour : and when they had got him among them again, they ap- 
pointed him master of the wrestling-ring ; but soon took opportunity 
to despatch him as he was anointing himself in the bagnio. Our 
fathers tell us, that for a long time certain spectres appeared on 
that spot, and sad groans were heard ; for which reason the doors 
of the bagnio were walled up. And to this very day those who live 
in that neighbourhood imagine that they see strange sights, and 
are alarmed with doleful voices. There are some remains, how- 
ever, of Damon’s family, who live mostly in the town of Stiris in 
Phocis. These are called, according to the iColic dialect, Asholo- 
menoi^ that is. Sooty-faced^ on account of their ancestor having 
smeared his face with soot, when he went about the assassination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours to the 
Chaeroneans, having some prejudice against them, hired a Roman 
informer to accuse the city of the murder of those who fell by the 
hands of Damon and his associates, and to prosecute it as if it had 
been an individual. The cause came before the governor of Mace- 
donia, for the Romans had not yet sent praetors into Greece ; and the 
persons employed to plead for the city appealed to the testimony of 
uKullus. Upon this the governor wrote to Lucullus, who gave a 
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true account of the affair, and by that means delivered Chaeronea 
from utter ruin. ^ 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preservation, erected a 
marble statue to Lucullus in the marketplace, close by that of 
Bacchus. And though many ages have since elapsed, we are ol 
opinion that the obligation extends even to us. We are pcrsiiailed, 
too, that a representation of the body is not comparable to that ol 
the mind and the manners, and therefore in this work of lives com- 
pared, shall insert his. We shall, however, always adhere to the 
truth ; and Lucullus will think himself sufficicnlly repaid by our 
perpetuating the memory of his actions. He cannot want, in return 
for his true testimony, a false and fictitious account of himself. 
When a painter has to draw a fine and elegant form, uhich 
happens to have some little blemish, we do not want him entirely 
to pass over that blemish, nor yet to mark it with exactness. The 
one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other destroy 
the likeness. So in our present work, since it is very difficult, or 
rather impossible, to find any life whatever without its spots and 
errors, we must set the good qualities in full light, with all the 
likeness of truth. But we consider the faults and stains that 
proceed, either from some sudden passiob, or from political necessity, 
lather as defects of virtue than signs of a btid heart ; and for that 
reason we shall cast them a little into shade, in reverence to 
human nature, which produces no specimen of. virtue absolutely 
pure and perfect. 

When we looked out for one to put in comparison with Cimon, 
Lucullus seemed the most proper person. They were both of a war- 
like turn, and both distinguished themselves against the barbarians. 
They were mild in their administration ; they reconciled the con- 
tending factions in their coimtiy. They both gained great victories, 
and erected glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arms to 
more distant countries than Cimon, or Roman, than Lucullus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them ; unless we add the ex- 
peditions of Perseus against the ^Ethiopians, Modes, and Armen- 
ians, and that of Jason against Colchis. But the scenes of these 
last actions are laid in such very ancient times, that we have some 
doubt whether the truth could reach us. This also they have in 
common, that they left iheirwars unfinished ; they both pulled their 
enemies down, but neither of them gave them their deatlVs blow. 
The principal mark, however, of likeness in their characters, is their 
affability and gentleness of deportment in doing the honours of 
their houses, and the magnificence and splendour with w'hich they 
fijrnished their tables. Perhaps there arc some other resemblances 
which we pass over, that may easily be collected from their 
history itself. 

Cimon was the son Miltiades and Kegesipyla. That lady was a 
Thracian, and daughter to king Olorus, as it stands recorded in the 
poems of Archelaus and hi elanthius, written in honour of Cimon. 
So that Thucydides the historian was his relation, for his father was 
called Olorus ; a name that had been long in the family, and he 
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had gold mines in Thrace. Thucydides is said, too, to have been 
killed in Scapte Hyle,^ a place in that country. His remains, how- 
ever, were brought into Attica, and his monument is shewn among 
those of Cimon’s near the tomb of Elpinice, sister of Cimon. 

But Thucydides -was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that 
of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of jo talents, 
for which he was thrown into prison by the government, and there 
he died. He left his son Cimon very young, and his daughter 
Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, but censured as a 
disorderly and riotous young man. He was even compared to his 
grandfather Cimon, wdio, for his stupidity, was called Coalemos 
(that is, Idiot). Stcsimbiotus, the Tliasian, who was his coincMn- 
porary, says, he had no knowledge of music, or any other accom- 
plishment which was in vogue among the Creeks, and that he had 
not the least spark of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there 
was a generosity and sincerity in his behaviour, which shewed the 
composition of his soul to be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. 
Like the Hercules of Euripides, he was 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions. 

And therefore we may well add that article to the account Stesim- 
brotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of a criminal commerce with his 
sister Elpinice.® There are other instances, indeed, mentioned ol 
Elpinice’s irregular* conduct, particularly with respect to Polygnotus 
the painter. Hence it was, we are told, that when he painted the 
Trojan women, in the portico then called PlesianactionI’ but now 
Pockiky he drew Elpinice’s face in the character of Laoclice. 
Polygnotus, however, was not a painter by profession, nor did he 
receive wages for his work in the portico, but painted without reward, 
to recommend himself to his coiiiurymen. So the historians write, 
as well as the poet Melanthius, in these verses — 

llie teini)les of the gods, The fanes of heroes, and Occropiaii halls 

11 is liberal hand adorn’d. 

It is true, there are some who assert that Elpinice did not live in a 
private commerce with Cimon, but that she was publicly married 
to him, her poverty preventing her fronvj getting a husband suitable 
to her birth. Afterwards Callias, a rich Athenian, falling in love 
with her, made a proposal to pay the government her fathers fine, 
if she would give him her hand, which condition she agreed to, and 
with her brothers consent, became his wife. Still it must be 
acknowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the sex. Witness 
his mistresses Asteria of Salamis and one Menstra, on whose 
account the poet Melanthius jests upon him in his elegies. And 


1 Scapfe Ilyle signifies a wood full of him to marry one that was sister only by 

trenches. Stephanus (de uib.) calls it the father’s side. Cornelius Nepos ex» 
Scaptesule. presaly afiirms it. 

2 Some say Elpinice was only half-sister 8 Diogenes, Suidas, and others, call it 
to Cimon, and that as such he married Peisianactlon. 

her; the laws of Athens not forbidding 
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though he was legally married to Isodice, the daughter of Eurypto- 
lemus, the son of Megacles, yet he was too uxorious while she lived, 
and at her death he was inconsolable, if we may judge from the 
elegies that were addressed to him by way of comfort and con- 
dolence. Panxtius, the philosopher, thinks Archelaus the physici<in 
was author of those elegies, and from the times in which he 
flourished, the conjecture seems not improbable. 

Tlie rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and admirable. In 
courage he was not inferior to Miltiadcs.nor in prudence to Themis- 
tocles, and he was confessedly an honcster man than cither of them. 
He could not be said to come short of them in abilities for war ; 
and even while he was young and without military experience, it is 
surprising how much he exceeded them in political virtue. When 
Theinistocles, upon the invasion of the Medes, advised the people 
to quit their city and territory, and retire to the straits of Salami 5, 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were 
astonished at the rashness of the enterprise. ISut Cimon, with a gay 
air, led the way with his friends through the Ceramicus, to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to the goddess. 
This was to show that Athens had no need of cavalry but of marine 
forces on the present occasion. After he had consecrated the bridle, 
and taken down a shield from the wall, he paid his devotions to the 
goddess, and then went down to the sea, by which means he inspired 
numbers with courage to embark. Besides, as the poet Ton informs 
us, he was not unhandsome in his person but tall and majestic, and 
had an abundance of hair which curled upon his shoulders, lie 
distinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in the battle, 
that he gained not only the praise but the hearts of his countrymen ; 
insomuch that many joined his train, and exhorted him to think of 
designs and actions worthy of those at Marathon. 

When he applied for a share in the administration, the people 
received him with pleasure. By this time they were weary of Tho 
mislocles, and as they knew Cimon’s engaging and humane be* 
haviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural mildness 
<ind candour, they pronmied him to the highest honours and offices 
in the state. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, coninbuLcd not a 
little to his advancement. He saw the goodness of his disposition, 
and set him up as a rival against the keenness and daring spirit 
of Theinistocles. 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon was elcctea 
admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief command at sea, 
but acted under the orders of Pausanias the Lacedtcmonian. The 
first thing Cimon did, was to equip his countrymen in a more com- 
modious manner, and to make them much better seamen than the 
rest. And as Pausanias began to treat with the barbaiians, and 
write letters to the king about betraying the fleet to tliein, in conse- 
quence of which he treated the allies in a rough and haughty style, 
and foolishly gave in to many unnecessary and oppressive acts of 
authority, Cimon, on the other hand, listened to the complaints^ of 
the injured with so much gentleness und humanity, that he insensi- 
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bly gained the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind 
and obliging manners. FQr the greatest part of the allies, no longer 
able to bear the severity and pride of Pausanias, put themselves 
under the direction of Ainon and Aristides. At the same time they 
wrote to the ephori to desire them to recall Pausanias, by whom 
Sparta was ^o dishonoured, and all Greece so much discomposed. 

It IS related that when Pausanias was at Byzantium, he cast his 
eyes upon a young virgin named Clconicc, of a noble family there, 
and insisted on having her for a mistress. The parents intimidated liy 
his power, were under the hard necessity of giving up their daughter. 
The young woman begged that the light might be taken out 
of his apartment, that she might go to his bed in secrecy and silence. 
When she entered he was asleep, and she unfortunately stumbled 
upon the candlestick and threw it down. The noise waked him 
suddenly, and he in his confusion, thinking it was an enemy coming 
to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged 
it into the virgin’s heart. After this he could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone 
repeated this heroic verse — 

Go to the fate which pride and lust prepare ! 

The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon to 
besiege him in Byzantium. But he found means to escape thence ; 
and as he was still haunted by the spectre, he is said to have applied 
to a tem})le at Heraclea,Mvhcre iho, manes oi the dead were --021- 
sulted. There he invoked the spirit of Clconice,^ and entreatC'^Oier 
pardon. She appeared, and told him, “ He would soon be delivered 
from all his troubles after his return to Sparta;” in which it seems, 
his death was enigmatically foretold.^ These particulars we have 
from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves under the conduct 
of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon intelligence that 
some of the most honourable of the Persians and of the king''s re- 
lations, had seized the city of Eion upon the river Str^mon, and 
great!)' harassed the (rreeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged 
and defeated the Persian forces, and then shut them up in the town. 
After this, he dislodged the Thracians above the Strymon, who had 
uscel to supply the town with provisions^ and kept so strict a ^;uard 
over the country, that no convoys could escape him. By this n)ieans 
the place was reduced to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 
general, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and so perislicd; there 
with his friends and all his substance. | 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of the tovi/n, but 
there was no advantage to be reaped from it worth menti oning, 

1 lleraclea was a place near Olympia. and that the witch of Endor was not the 
Pausanias ai>])lied to the necromancers only witc'h in the world. ' 

there called l*sychagogi, whose oflice it 3 The Lacedairnonians having /resolved 
was to call up departed spirits. to seize him, he fled for refuge tctf a temple 

a Thus we find that it was a custom In of Mineiva called Chaldouconf. Tliere 

thei>Pagan as well as in the Hebrew theo- they shut him up and starved biim. 
logy, to conjurp up the spirits of the dead, 
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because the barbarians had destroyed all by fire. The country 
about it, however, was very beautiful •and fertile, and there he 
settled with the Athenians. For this reasonithe people of Athens 
permitted him to erect there three marble rlerinae^ which had the 
following inscriptions : — 


Where Stryinnn \iith hia silver waves 
The hapless Mede, with fainiue press’d 
Let him. who, born in distant days, 
Tliese forms that valour’s glory save, 
For honour feel the patriot sigh, 

Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 
Behold ! he bears in Homer still 
In every age, on e\ ery coast, 


The lofty towers of Eion laves. 

The force of (>reciaij arms umfess’d. 
Beholds these monuments of piaise — 
And see how Athens crowns the brave. 
And for his country learn to <Ue. 

When Mnestheuri leads his Attic bands, 
Tlie palm of rmlitaiy skill, 

'Tis thus the sons of Athens' boast ! 


Though Cimon’s name does not appear in any of these inscriptions, 
yet his contemporaries considered them as the highest pilch of 
honour. For neither Theinistocles nor Miltiades were favoured 
with anything of that kind. Nay, when the latter asked only for a 
crown of olive, Sochares of the ward of Dccelea, stood up in the 
midst of the assembly and spoke against it, in terms that were not 
candid indeed, but agreeable to the people. He said, Miltiades, 
when you shall fight the barbarians alone and conquer alone, then 
ask to have honours paid you alone.^^ What was it then that in- 
duced them to give the preference so greatly to this action of Cimon? 
Was it not that, under the other generals, they fought for their lives 
and existence as a people, but under him they were able to distress 
their enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they had 
established themselves, and by colonizing Eion and Amphipolis? 
They planted a colony too in the isle of Scyros,^ which was reduced 
by Cimon. The Dolopes who held it, paid no attention to agricul- 
ture. They had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers who came into their 
ports, but in that of Ctcsium plundered some Thessalians who came 
to traffic with them, and put them in prison. These prisoners, 
however, found means to escape, and went and lodged an impeach- 
ment against the place before the Amphictyones, who commanded 
the whole island to make restitution. Those who had no concern 
in Uie robbery were unwilling to pay anything, and, instead of that, 
called upon the persons wl^ committed it, and had the goods in 
their hands to make satisfaction. But these pirates, apprclicnsive of 
the consequence, sent to invite Cimon to come with his ships and 
take the town, which they promised to deliver up to him. In pur- 
suance of this, Cimon took the island, expelled the Dolopes, and 
cleared the .cEgean sea of corsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of -<Egeus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and was there 
treacherously killed by king Lycomedcs, who entertained some sus- 
picion of him. And as there was an oracle which had enjoined the 
Athenians to bring back his remains,* and to honour him as a demi- 


1 This happened about the beginning of years before ; in the first year of the 
the seventy-seventh Olympiad. seventy-sixth Olympiad, 

a This oracle was delivered to them four 
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god, Cimon set himself to search for his tomb. This was no easy 
undertaking, for the people of Scyros had all along refused to de- 
clare where he lay, (>r to suffer any search for his bones. At 
last, with much pains^ and inquiry, he discovered the repository, 
and put his remains, set off with all imaginable magnificence, on 
board his own galley, and carried them to the ancient seat of that 
hero, almost 800 years after he had left it. 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure than this event. To 
commemorate it they instituted games, in which the tragic poets 
were to try their skill, and the dispute was very remarkable. 
Rhodes, then a young many brought his first piece upon the theatre ; 
and Aphepsion, the archon, perceiving that the audience were not 
unprejudiced, did not appoint the judges by lot in the usual manner. 
The method he took was this : when Cimon and his officers had 
entered the theatre, and made the due libations to the god who 
presided over the games, the archon would not suffer them to retire, 
but obliged them to sit down and select ten judges upon oath, one 
out of each tribe. The dignity of the judges caused an extraordi- 
naiy emulation among the actors. Sophocles gained the prizes at 
which .^schylus was so much grieved and disconcerted, that he 
could not bear to stay much longer in Athens, but in anger retired 
to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near Gela. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and lately come from 
Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon’s with Cimon. After 
supper, when the libations were over, Cimon was desired to sing, 
and he did it so agreeably that the company preferred him in point 
of politeness, to Themistocles. The conversation afterwards turned 
upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the guests dwelt upon such 
as appeared to him the most considerable : he, for his part, men- 
tioned only this, which he looked upon as the most artful expedient 
he had made use of. A great number of barbarians were made 
prisoners in Sestos and at Byzantium, and the allies desired Cimon 
to make a division of the booty. Cimon placed the prisoners, quite 
naked, on one side, and all their ornaments on the other. The allies 
complained the shares were not equal ; whereupon he bade them 
take which part they pleased, assuring them that the Athenians 
would be satisfied with what they left.,, Herophytus, the Samian, 
advised them to make choice of the Persian spoils, and of course, 
the Persian captives fell to the share of the Athenians. For the 
present, Cimon was ridiculed in private for the division he had 
made, because the allies had chains of gold, rich collars and brace- 
lets, and robes of scarlet and purple to show, while the Athenians 
had nothing but a parcel of naked slaves, and those very unfit for 
labour. But a little after, the friends and relations of the prisoners 
came down from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for their 
ransom. So that Cimon with the money purchased four months' 
provisions for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the 
Athenian treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune, and what he 
had gained gloriously in the war from the enemy, he laid out with 
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as much reputation upon his fellow-citizens.* Reordered the fences 
of his fields and gardens to be thrown down, that strangers^ as well 
as his own countiymen, might freely partake of his fruit. He had a 
supper provided at his house every day ^ in which the dishes were 
plain^ hut sufficient for a multitude of guests. Every poor citizen 
repaired to it at pleasure^ and had his diet without care or trouble ; 
by which means he was enabled to give proper attention to public 
affairs. Aristotle, indeed, says, this supper was not provided for 
all the citizens in general, but only for those of his own tribe, 
which was that of Lacia.' 

When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a mean 
dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes with him. 
This was great and noble. But besides this, tlie same attendants 
carried with them a quantity of money, and when they met in the 
market-place with any necessitous person of tolerable appearance, 
they took care to slip some pieces into his hand as privately as 
possible. Cratinus, the comic writer, seems to have referred to these 
circumstances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochi: 

Even T, IVletrohiiis, though a scrivener, hoped 
To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And live to m3' last hour at CUrnon's table : 

(Mmon ! the best and noblest of the (Ireeks ! 

Whoso wide-spread bounty vied with that of Heaven ' 

But, ah ! he’s gone before mo ! 

Gorgias the Leoiitine gave him this character, got riches to use 
thein^ and used them so as to he honoured on their account!'^ And 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, in his Klegies thus expresses the 
utmost extent of his wishes : 

The w'calth of 8 copas ’3 heirs, the soul of Cimon, 

And the faiued trophies of Agesilaus. 

Lichas the Lacedccmonian, we know, gained a great name among 
the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining strangers who came to see 
the public exercises of the Spartan youth. But the magnificence of 
Cimon exceeded even the ancient hospitably and bounty of the 
Athenians. They indeed taught the Greeks to sow bread-corn, to 
avail themselves of the use of wells, and of the benefit of fire : in 
these things they justly gkwy- B'-it Cimods house was a kind of 
common hall for all the people; the first fruits of his lands were 
theirs; whatever the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, 
they freely gathered ; nor were strangers in the least debarred from 
them : so that he in some measure revived the community of goods 
which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the poets tell so 
much of. Those who malevolently ascribed this liberality of his to 
a desire of flattering or courting the people, were refuted by the rest 
of his conduct, in which he favoured the nobility, and inclined to 
the constitution and custom of Lacedaemon. When Themistocles 

1 Cimon's ward being afterwards called Laciadae were a people of the warlike 
Oeneifl, it must be reconciled with this tenets/* 

place from Stephaiius, w ho tells us, “the 2 Scopas, a rich Thessalian, is men- 
tioned in the life of Cato. 
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wanted to raise the power and privileges of the commons too high, 
he joined Aristides to cypose him. In like manner he opposed 
Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate himself with the people, attempted to 
abolish the court of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in 
the administration, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
public, yet /.r/f/ his own hands clean, and in all his speeches and 
actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested. One instance 
of this they give us in his behaviour to Rhcesaces, a barbarian who 
had revolted from the king of Persia, and was come to Athens with 
great treasures. This man, finding himself harassed by informers 
tliere, applied to Cimon for his protection ; and, to gain his favour, 
placed two cups, the one full of gold and the other of silver darics, 
in his antechamber. Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled and 
asked him, “ Whether he should choose to have him his mercenary 
or his friend.?” “My friend, undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. 
“ Go then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back with you ; 
for if I be your friend, your money will be mine whenever 
I have occasion for it.” 

About this time the allies, though they paid their contributions, 
began to scruple about furnishing the ships and men. They wanted 
to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the ground in quiet 
and tranquillity, particularly as the barbarians kept at home, and 
gave them no disturbance. The other Athenian generals took 
every method to compel them to make good their quota, and by 
prosecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government oppressive 
and invidious. But Cimon took a different course when he had the 
command. He used no compulsion to any (kecian ; he took money 
and ships unmanned of such as did not choose to serve in person ; 
and thus suffered them to be led by the charms of ease to domestic 
employment, to husbandry and manufactures : so that, of a warlike 
people, they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury 
and pleasure, quite unfit for any thing in the military department. 
On the other hand, he made all the A/henians ht their tnmis serve 
on board his ships, and kept them in continual exercise. By these 
means he extended the Athenian dominion over the allies, who 
were all the while paying him for it. The Athenians were always 
upon one expedition or other; had, their weapons for ever in 
their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of service ; hence 
it was that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and instead 
of being their fellow-soldiers as formerly, insensibly became their 
tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance of the 
gieat king more than Cimon. Not satisfied with driving him out 
of Greece, he pursued his footsteps, and without suffering him to 
take breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of his dominions, 
and drew over others to the Grecian league, insomuch that in all 
Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, tliere was not a Persian standard 
to be seen. As soon as he was informed that the king^s fleets and 
armies lay upon the Pamphylian coast, he wanted to intimidate 
them in such a manner that they should never more venture beyond 
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the Chelidonian isles. For this purpose he set slil from Cnidus and 
Triopium with a fleet of 200 galleys, whicjh Themistocles had, in 
their first construction, made light and fit to mrn with the utmost 
agility. Cimon widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of 
each, that there might in time of action, be room for a greater num- 
ber of combatants. When he arrived at Phaselis, which was in- 
habited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fleet nor revolt 
from the king, he ravaged their territories and advanced to assault 
their walls. Hereupon the Chians who were among his tones, 
having of old had a friendship for the people of Phaschs, on one 
side endeavoured to pacify Ciinon, and on the other addressed 
themselves to the townsmen by letters fastened to arrows, wliich 
the> shot over the walls. At length they reconciled the two parties ; 
the conditions were, that the Phaselites should pay down ten talents, 
and should follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the king’s fleet, and Phe- 
rendates his land forces ; but Callisthcnes will have it, that Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, was at the head of the Persians. He 
tells us further, that he lay at anchor in the river Eurymedon, and 
did not yet choose to come to an engagement with the Greeks, be- 
cause he expected a reinforcement of 80 Phmnician ships from Cy- 
prus. On the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that junction 
and therefore sailed with a resolution to compel tlie Persians to 
fight if they declined it. To avoid it they pushed up the river. 
But when Cimon came up, they attempted to make head against 
him with 600 ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, 
with 350. They performed, however, nothing worthy of such a fleet, 
but presently made for land. The foremost got on shore, and 
escaped to the army which was diawn up hard by. The Greeks 
laid hold on the rest and handled them very roughly, as well as tlieir 
ships. A certain proof that the Persian fleet was very numerous is, 
that though many in all probability got away, and many others were 
destroyed, yet the Athenians took no less than 200 vessels. 

Tlie barbarian I.ind-forces advanced close to the sea; but it ap- 
peared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good his landing 
by dint of sword, and with his troops, who were fatigued with the 
late action, to engage th(>se that were quite fresh and many times 
their number. Nolwithstatf&ing this, he saw the courage and 
spirits of his men elevated with their late victory, and that they were 
very dcsiious to be led against the enemy. He therefore, disem- 
barked his heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the action. I'hcy 
rushed forward with loud shouts, and the Persians stood and re- 
ceived them with a good countenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in 
which the bravest and most distinguished among the Athenians 
were slain. At last with much difficulty the barbarians were put to 
the rout : many w^ere killed and many others were taken, together 
with their pavilions full of all manner of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in one 
day ; and by these two actions outdid the victory of Salamis at sea, 
and of Plataea at land. He added, however, a new trophy to his 
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victories. Upon intelligence that the So Phoenician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Jlydrus,^ he steered that way 
as fast as possible. -They had not received any certain account of 
the forces to whose ?issistance they were going, and as this suspense 
much intimidated them, they were easily defeated, with the losb of 
all their ships and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, that he came into 
that famous peace which hunted him to the distance of a day’s 
journey (400 furlongs) on horseback from the Clrecian sea; and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or other ships of war 
should ever come within the Cyanean anti Cbelidonian isles. Cal- 
listhenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to these conditions; 
but he allows that his subseejuent behaviour was ecpiivalent to such 
an agreement. For his fears consequent upon the defeat inatle him 
retire so far from Greece, tliat Pericles with 50 ships, and Kphialtes 
with no more than 30, sailed beyond the Chelidonian rocks without 
meeting with any fleet of the barbarians. However, in the collec- 
tion of Atlienian decrees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the 
articles of this peace, which are in substance the same as we have 
related them, \Ve are told also, that the Athenians built an altar 
to Peace on this occasion, and that they paid particular honours to 
Callias, who negotiated the treaty. So much was raised from the 
sale of the spoils that, besides what was reserved for other occasions, 
the people had money enough to build the wall on the south side ol 
the citadel. Nay, such was the treasure this exiieihtioii afforded, 
that by it were laid the foundations of the long walls called Legs; 
they were not finished indeed till sometime after. And as the place 
where they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Cimou 
at his own expense, had the bottom secured by r.imming down large 
stones and binding them wath gravel. He, too, first adorned the 
city with those elegant and noble places for exercise and disputa- 
tion, w'liich a little after came to be so much admired. He jilanted 
iliQ/o rum witli plane-trees; and whereas the actidcmy before was a 
dry and unsightly pLit, be brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves, so that it aboiimled with clean alleys and shaily walks. 

liy this tune the Persians ictused to evacuate the Cliersoncsus ; 
and, instead of that, called down the Thracians to their assistance. 
Cimon set out against them from Athens with a very few galleys, 
and as they looked upon him with contempt on that account, he 
attacked them, and with 4 ships only, took 13 of theirs, d’hus he 
expelled the Persians, and beat the Thracians too, by which success 
he reduced the whole Cliersoncsus to the obedience of Athens. 
After this, he defeated at sea the Tliasians, wlio had revolted from 
the Athenians, took 33 of their ships, and stormed their town. The 

1 A8 no such place as Ilydrus is to be Cyprus; for Poly fun ns (1 i ) tolls us, Cimon 
found, Labinus thinks we should read sailed thither immediately after his two- 

Bydra, which was a maritime town of fold victory. And ho adds, that lie went 

Cilicia. Daciev proposes to read Hydrus- disguised in a Persian dress, which must 

aa, which was one of the Cyclades. But be with a view to take in the Pheenician 

perhaps Hydrus is only a corruption erf galleya 
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gold mines which w^cre in the neighbouring cojitinent, he secured 
to his countrymen, t(»gether with the whole ^fhasian territories. 

From thence there was an easy opening^ to Invade Macedonia, 
and possibly To conquer great part of it ; and is he neglected the 
opportunity, it was thought to be owing to the presents which king 
A.lc\andcr made him. llis enemies, therefore, impeached him for 
it, and brought him to Jiis trial. In his defence he thus addressed 
his judges: — “ T have no connection with rich lonians or Thessa- 
bans, whom other generals have applied to, m hopes of receiving 
compliments tiiul treasures from them. My attachment is to the 
Macedonians, ^ whose frugality and sobriety I honour and imitate ; 
things preferable with me to all the weallh in the world. 1 h)vc 
indeed to cniich my country at the expense of its enemies.” 
Stcsimbrolus, who mentions this trial, says Klpmicc waited cm 
Fcrieles at his own house, to entreat that he would behave with 
some lenity to her brother : for Pericles was the most vehement 
accuser he had. At present, he only said, You are old, Klpinice, 
much too old to transact such business as this.” However, when 
the cause came on, he w'as favourable enough to Cimon, and 
rose up only once to speak during the whole impeachment, and 
then he did it in a slight manner. Cimon therefore was hon« 
Durably accjuittcd. 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and restrained 
the peo]}le who were invading the province of the nobility, and 
wanted to appropriate the direction of everything to themselves. 
But when he w'as gone out upon a new expedition, they brolm out 
again, and overturning the constitution and most sacred customs 
of their country, at the instigation of Ephialtes, they took from the 
council of Areopagus those causes that used to come before it, and 
left it the cognizance of but vciy few. Thus, by bringing all 
matters before themselves, they made the government a perfect 
democracy. And this they did with the concurrence of Pericles, 
who by this time was grown very powerful, and had espoused their 
party. It’ was with great indignation that Cimon found, at his re- 
turn, the dignit) of that high court insulted ; and he set himself to 
restore its jurisdiction, and to reviA^c such an aristocracy as had been 
obtained under ClistUenes. Upon this, his adversaries raised a 
great clamour, ami exasperate^] the pei'^ple against him, not forgetting 
those stories about his sister, and his own attachment to the 
Lacedmmonians. Hence those verses of Eupolis about Cimon : — 

Hi-'is not a villain, Imt a dcljaucliee, 

Wlios ' lioart is lost on A\inc and women. 

Tlif iimv lias boon, he .slept in Lacedajinou, 

And left ])oor J’JIpiiiiee here alone. 

But if with all his negligence and love of wine, he took so many cities 

3 The manuscripts in f^eneral have object, that it is strange ho shonld make 
Laccdjwinonians ; and that is jirohably the no mention of tlie Macedonians, when ho 
true reading. For Cimon is well known was accused of being bribed by them ; the 
to have had a .strong attachment lo that answer Is easy, we are not certain that 
people. Besides, the M..cedonians were Plutarch has given us all Ciraon’a defence, 
not a sober people. As to what some 
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and gained so maii( ^ victories, it is plain that if he had been a sober 
man and attentive :o business, none of the Greeks, either before or 
after him, could ha^e eiiceeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an attachment to the 
Lacedaemonians. According to Stesimbrotus, he called one of the 
twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedaemonius, and the other 
Eleus ; and Pericles often took occasion to reproach them with 
their mean descent by the mothers side. But Diodorus the 
geographer writes, that he had both these sons, and a third 
named Thessalus, by Isodice, daughter to Euryptolemus the 
son of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion of Cimon. 
Being declared enemies to Themistocles, they much rather chose 
to adhere to Cimon, though but a yOung man, at the head of affairs 
in Athens. The Athenians, too, at first saw this with pleasure, be- 
cause they reaped great advantages from the regard which the 
Spartans had for Cimon. When they began to take the lead among 
the allies, and were gaining the chief direction of all the business 
of the league, it was no uneasiness to them to see the honour and 
esteem he was held in. Indeed Cimon was the man they pitched 
upon for transacting that business, on account of his humane be- 
haviour to the allies, and his interest with the Lacedaemonians, 
But when they were become great and powerful, it gave them pain 
to see Cimon still adoring the Spartans. For he was always 
^magnifying that people at their expense ; and particularly, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to find with them, he 
used to say, “ The Lacedaemonians would not have done so.^^ On 
this account his countrymen began to envy and to hate him. 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, which 
took its rise as follows. In the fourth year of the reign of Archida- 
mus the son of Zeuxidamus, there happened the greatest earthquake 
at Sparta that ever was heard of. The ground in many parts of 
Laconia was cleft asunder ; Mount Taygetus felt the shock, and 
its ridges were torn off ; the whole city was dismantled, except five 
houses. The young men and boys were exercising in the portico, 
and it is said that a little before the earthquake a hare crossed the 
place, upon which the young men, naked and anointed as they 
were, ran out in sport after it. The- building fell upon the boys 
that remained, and destroyed them altogether. Their monument 
is still called, from that event, Sismatia. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, perceived another that 
was likely to ensue, and, as he saw the people busy in endeavouring 
to save their most valuable moveables, he ordered the trumpets to 
give the alarm, as if some enemy were ready to fall upon them, that 
they might repair to him immediately with their weapons in their 
hands. This was the only thing which at that crisis saved 
Sparta, For the Helotes flocked together on all sides from the 
fields to despatch such as had escaped the earthquake ; but finding 
them armed and in good order, they returned to theilr villages, and 
declared open war. At the same time they persuaded some of their 
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neighbours, among whom were the Messerlans, to join them 
against Sparta. I 

I this great distress the LacedaemorAana sent Periclidas to 
Athens, to beg for succours. Aristophanes, ^ysistrata, 1 . 140), in 
his comic way, says, “ There was an extraordinary contrast between 
his pale face and his red robe, as he sat a suppliant at the altars, 
and asked us for troops.” Ephialtes strongly opposed and pro- 
tested agai?^st giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to th ir own, insisting that they ought rather to sufter the 
pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, as 
Critias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of 
the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to march with 
a great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words which had 
the most effect upon them : he desired them, it seems, “ Not to 
suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive their own city of 
its companion.” 

When he returned from assisting the Lacedaemonians, he marched 
with his army through Corinth. Lachartus complained in high 
terms of his bringing in his troops without permission of the 
citizens : ** For,” said she, ‘Svhen we knock at anoi>er man^s door, 
we do not enter without leave from the master.^' “But you, 
Lachartus,” answered Cimon, “did not knock at the gates of 
Cleone and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your way in, 
upon this principle, that nothing should be shut against the strong.” 
VVith this boldness and propriety too did he speak to the Corinthian, 
and then pursued his march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second time 
against the Messenians and Helotes in Ithome.^ But when they 
were arrived, they were more afraid of their spirit of enterprise 
than of the enemy, and therefore, of all their allies sent them only 
back again, as persons suspected of some dishonourable design. 
They returned full of resentment of course,® and now openly declared 
themselves against the partisans of the Lacedaemonians, and 
particularly against Cimon. In consequence of this, upon a slight 
pretence, they banished him for ten years, which is the term the 
ostracism extends to. 

In the meantime, the Lacedaemonians, in their return from an 
expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from the Phocians, 
encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came to give them battle. 
On this occasion Cimon appeared in arms among those of his own 
tribe, which was that of Oeneis, to fight for his country against 
the Lacedaemonians. When the council of 500 heard of it, they 
were afraid that his enemies would raise a clamour against him, as 
if he was only come to throw things into confusion, and to bring 
the Lacedaemonians into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals 
to receive him. Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired 


1 The SpartonB were not skilled in sieges. and joined in confederacy with the Av. 

1 The Athenians, in resentment of this gives.— T huoto. L L 

affront, broke the alliance with Sparta 
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Euthippus the Anapl'ilystian, and the rest of his friends, who were 
most censured as partisaps of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, ahd by their behaviour wipe off the aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about loo, took Cinion^s armour 
(as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, formed 
themselves into a close body, and fought till they all fell with the 
greatest ardour imaginable. The Athenians regretted them ex- 
ceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures they had fixed upon 
them. Their resentment against Cimon, too, soon abated, partly 
from the remembrance of liis past services, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at the present juncture. They were 
beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they expected 
another army would come against them from Peloponnesus the 
next spring. Idence it was, that they recalled Cimon from banish- 
ment, and Pericles himself was the first to propose it. With so 
much candour were differences managed then, so moderate the re- 
sentments of men, and so easily laid down, where the public good 
required it ! Ambition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded 
to the interests and necessities of their country ! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, and recon- 
ciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw the 
Athenians could not sit down quietly, but still wanted to be in 
motion, and to aggrandize themselves by new expeditions. To 
prevent their exciting further troubles in Greece, and giving a handle 
for intestine wars, and heavy complaints of the allies against 
Athens, on account of their formidable fleets traversing the seas 
about the islands and round Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of 
200 sail, to carry war into Eg>'pt, and Cyprus.^ This he thought would 
answer two intentions ; it would accustom the Athenians to con- 
flicts w'ith the barbarians, and it would improve their substance in 
an honourable manner, by bringing the rich spoils of their natural 
enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of embark- 
ing, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch seemed to bay at him, 


1 The liistory of the first expedition is 
this. While Cimon was eniploj ed in his 
enterprise a{;iiinst Cyimis, inarus, king of 
i.ibya, having brought the greatest }»art 
of Lower Egypt to revolt from Aitaxerxes, 
called in tlie Athenians to assist him to 
coiniilete his conquest. Hereupon tiie 
Athenians quitted C 3 'prus, and sailed into 
Egypt, They made theriisei ves masters of 
the Nile, and attacking Memphis, seized 
two of tlie outworks, and attempted the 
third, called ihQ ivhite v'all, Hut the ex- 
pedition proved very unfortunate. Artax- 
erxes sent Megabyzus with a- powerful 
army into Egypt He defeated the rebels 
and the Libyans, their associates, drove 
tlie (Jreeks from lileniphis, sliut them up 
In the island of Prospitis 18 months, and 
at last forced them to surrender. They 
almost all perished in that war, which 


lastea six years. Inarus, in violation of 
tiifc public faith, was crucilled The second 
eAptditioii was undertaken a few years 
after, and was not more successful. The 
Athenians went against (’yprus with 200 
galleys. Wliih* they w ore besieging Citium 
there, Amyrti«us the Saite applied to 
them for succours in Egypt, and Cimon 
sent him GO of his galleys. Some say he 
went with them himself ; others, tliat he 
continued before ('itium. IJiit notliing of 
moment was transacted at this time to the 
prejudice of the I’eraians in Egypt. How- 
ever, in the tenth year of Darius Nothiis, 
AmyrtsBUs issued from tlie fens, and, being 
joined by all the Egyptians, drove the 
Persians out of the kingdom, and became 
king of the whole country.— Thuotd. 1. ii 
Diop. Sic. 1. xi. 
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and something between barking and a human jvoice, to utter these 
words — Come on; I and my whelps wiih pleasure shall receive 
thee. Though the dream was hard to intcrpret;^jA.styphilus the Posi- 
donian, a gre«it diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it signified his 
death. I-le argued thus : a dog is an enemy to the man lie barks at ; 
and no one can give his enemy greater pleasure than by his death. 
The mixture of the voice pointed out that the enemy was a Mede, for 
the armies of the Modes are composed of Greeks and barbarians. 
After this dream he had another sign in sacrificing to Bacchus. 
When the priest Iiad killed the victim, a swarm of ants took up the 
clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon’s great toe. 
This they did for some time without anyone taking notice of it. 
At last Cimon himself observed it, and at the same instant the 
soothsayer came and shewed him the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and therefore 
he set sail. He sent 60 of his galleys against Egypt, and with the 
rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated the king’s fleet, 
consisting of PhcDnician and Cilician ships, made himself master of 
the cities in that circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate 
into Egypt. Everything was great in the designs he formed. He 
thought of nothing less than overturning the whole I’crsian empire; 
and the rather, because he was informed that Themistoclcs was in 
great reputation and power with the barbarians, ?.nd had promised 
the king to take the conduct of the Grecian war whenever he entered 
upon it. But Themistocles, they tell us, in despair of managing it 
to any advantage, and of getting the better of the good fortune and 
valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed these gr^^at projects as a first step to- 
wards them, he cast anchor before Cyprus. Frorr.- thence he sent 
persons in whom he could confide with a private question to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, for their errand was entirely unknown. 
Nor did the deity return them any answer, but immediately upon 
their arrival ordered them to return, “ because Cimon,” said he, “ is 
already with me.” The messengers upon this, took the road to the 
sea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, which was then on 
the coasts of Egypt, they found that Cimon was dead. They then 
inquired what day he died, and comparing it with the time the oracle 
was delivered, they pcrccivec# that his departure was enigmatically 
pointed at in the expression — He was already with tlje gods.” 

According to most authors, he died a natural death during the 
siege of Citium, but some say he died of a wound he received in an 
engagement with the barbarians. 

The last advice he gave those about him was, to sail away im- 
mediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly, before the enemy 
or their allies knew the real state of the case, they returned in safety 
by the generalship of Cimon, exercised, as Bhanodcinus says, 
thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general who did 
anything considerable against the barbarians. The leading orators 
were little better than incendiaries, who set the Greeks one against 

• IP 
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another, and involv^ them in intestine wars ; nor was there any 
healing hand to inte*posf*. Thus the king’s affairs had time to re- 
cover themselves, a^.d iffexpressible ruin was brought upon the 
powers of Greece. Lbng after this, indeed, Agesilaus carried his 
arms into Asia, and renewed the war awhile against the king’s 
lieutenants on the coast, but he was so soon recalled by the seditions 
and tumults which broke out afresh in Greece, that he could do 
nothing extraordinary. The Persian tax-gatherers were then left 
amidst the cities in alliance and friendship with the Greeks; 
whereas, while Cimon had the command not a single collector 
was seen, nor so much as a horseman appeared within four 
hundred furlongs from the sea-coast. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument there is 
sufficient proof, for it still bears the title of Cimonia. Neverthe- 
less the people of Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which they hold in 
great veneration, as Nausicrates the orator, informs us; the gods 
having ordered them in a certain famine not to disregard his 7/tanes, 
but to honour and worship him as a superior being. Such was 
this Grecian general. 


PERICLES. 

When Caesar happened to see some strangers at Rome carrying 
young dogs and monkeys in their arms, and fondly caressing them, 
he asked, ‘‘Whether the women in their country never bore any 
children?” thus reproving with a proper severity those who lavish 
upon brutes that natural tenderness which is due only to mankind. 
In the same manner we must condemn those who employ that curi- 
osity and love of knowledge which nature has implanted in the 
human soul, upon low and worthless objects, while they neglect such 
as are excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward objects, whether 
agreeable or offensive ; but the mind, possessed of a self-directing 
power, may turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper. It 
should, therefore, be employed in the rfeost useful pursuits, not barely 
in contemplation, but in such contemplation as may nourish its 
faculties. For as that colour is best suited to the eye, which by its 
beauty and agreeableness at the same time both refreshes and 
streng jiens the sight, so the application of the mind should be di- 
rected to those subjects which, through the channel of pleasure may 
lead us to our proper happiness. Such are the works of virtue. 
The very description of these inspires us with emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them ; whereas in other things, admiration 
does not always lead us to imitate what we admire, but on the con- 
trary, while we are charmed with the work, we often despise the 
workman. Thus, we are pleased with perfumes and purple, while 
dyers and perfumers appear to us in the light of rpe^n mechanics. 
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Antisthenes/ therefore, when he was told Ihat Ismenias played 
excellently upon the flute, answered properly Inough, Then he is 
good for nothing else, otherwise he would nof have played so well.^' 
Such also was Philipps saying to his son, when at a certain enter- 
tainment he sang in a very agreeable and skilful manner, “ Are not 
you ashamed to sing so well?” It is enough for a prince to bestow 
a vacant hour upon hearing others sing, and he does the muses 
suflicient honour if he attends the performances of those who 
excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanical employments, his 
industr> in those things is a proof of his inattention to nobler studies. 
No young man of noble birth or liberal sentiments, from seeing the 
Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the 
Juno at Argos, to be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or 
Archilocus, though delighted with their poems.^ For though a work 
may be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this kind 
which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor produce any strong im- 
pulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders. 
But virtue has this peculiar property, that at the same time that we 
admire her conduct, we long to copy the example. The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise : the former 
we are glad to receive from others — the latter we are ambitious that 
others should receive from us. The beauty of goodness has an 
attractive power ; it kindles in us at once an active principle ; it 
forms our manners, and influences our desires, not only when repre- 
sented in a living example, but even in an historical description. 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in writing the lives of great 
men, and have composed this book, which contains the life of Peri- 
cles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried on the war against 
Hannibal: men who resembled each other in many virtues, particu- 
larly in justice and moderation, and who eflectually served their re- 
spective commonw^ealths by patiently enduring the injurious and 
capricious treatment they received from their colleagues and their 
countrymen. Whether we are right in our judgment or not, will 
be easy to see in the work itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe j)f Acamantis, and of the ward of Cho- 
largia. His family was one of the most considerable in Athens, 
both by the father and mother’s side. His father, Xanthippus, who 
defeated the King of Persia’s generals at Mycale, married Agariste, 
the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled the family of Pisistratus, abo- 
lished the tyranny, enacted laws, and established a fonn of govern- 
ment tempered in such a manner as tended to unanimity among 


1 Antisthencs was a disciple of Socrates, the people. But there was still a kind of 

and founder of the sect of the Cynics. Jealousy between the poets and philoso- 

2 This seems to be somewhat Inconsist- pheis, and our philosophical biographer 

ent with that respect and esteem, in which shews pretty clearly by the Platonic 

tlie noble arts of poetry and sculpture parade of this introductlor., that ho would 

were held in ancient Greece and Borne, magnify the latter at the expense of the 

and TidlJi that admiration which the pro- former. , 

heients in those arts always obtaii^ amox^ 
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the people, and the |ifety of the state. She dreamed that she was 
delivered of a lion, ^d few days after brought forth Pericles. 
His person in other ivispects was well turned, but his head wa^ dis- 
proporiionably long. For this reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, I suppose, 
to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets called him Schinoce- 
phalus or onion-head^ for the word shinos is sometimes used instead 
of scilla^ or sea-onion. Cratinus, the comic writer, in his play 
called ChironeSy has this passage : 

Faction received old Time to her embraces : 

Hence came a tyrant-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 

In heaven the head-compeller. 

And again in his Nemesis he thus addresses him — 

Come, blessed Jove,i the high and mighty head, The friend of hospitality I 

And Telcclidcs says — 

Now, in a maze of thought he niminatcs 
On strange expedients, while his ni:vD depress'd 
AVith its own weight, sinhs on his knees : and now 
From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

And Eiipolis, in his Demi, asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, when 
Pericles comes up last, cries out — 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms, Docs he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music was 
called Damon, the first syllable of whose name they tell ns, is to be 
pronounced short ; but Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art 
of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to have been a politician, 
who, under the pretence of teaching music, concealed his great 
abilities from tlic vulgar ; and he attended Pericles as his tutor and 
assistant in politics, in the same manner as a master of the gymnastic 
art attends a young man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon’s 
giving lessons upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, 
and as a busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished by 
the ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus — 

Inform me, Damon, first, do s fame say true? 

And wast thou really i'mc/cs's Chiron 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,® who, in natural 


1 Pericles was called OJympivs, or Jupi- 
ter. I’he poet hero addresses him under 
that character with an epithet, wJdch 
signifies bhssed, but may also signify 
g/eat-heade i. In our language we liavo 
no word with such a double meaning. 
Just alKive, he is called Cejdialcgcretcs, 
head-compeller (as if his head was an as- 
semblage of many heads,) instead of 
Nephelegeretes, cloud-compellert a common 
epithet of Jupiter. 

3 The word Chiron again Is ambiguous, 
and may either signify, wtfst Pion ^oreceptor 


to Pericles? or, wad thou more wicked ilcan 
Pericles ? 

3 This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, 
and a Phocian ctdoiiy ; and must be iiaro* 
fuUy distinguished from Zeno the founder 
of the sect of the Stoics. The Zoiiu here 
spoken of was respectable for attempting 
to rid his country of a tyrant. The tyrant 
took him, and caused him to be pounded 
to death in a mortar. But his death ac- 
complished what he could not oifect in 
his lifetime: for his fellow citizens were 
go incensed at the dreadful manner 
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philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, ank who, by much prac- 
tice in the art of disputing, had learned tjS colfound and silence all 
his opponents ; as Timon the Phlasian declaifes in these verses — 

Have you not heard oi Z6.-j’s mighty powers 

Who could change sides, yet changing triumph’d stUl In the tongue's wars? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most intimately acquainted, 
who gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment superior to all 
the demagogues, who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity 
of manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom 
the people of those times called or intcllie^e?tce, either in ad- 
miration of his great understanding and knowledge of the works of 
nature, or because he was the first who clearly proved that the uni- 
verse owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity^ but to a pure 
and unmixed Mmd^ who separated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instructed 
by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, far 
removed from the low expression of the vulgar, but likewise a gravity 
of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone 
of voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of dress, which no 
vehemence of speaking ever put into disorder. These things, and 
others of the like nature, excited admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow loaded 
him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore it with 
patience and silence, and continued in public for the despatch of 
some urgent afhiirs. In the evening he walked slowly home, this 
impudent wretch following, and insulting him all the way with the 
most scurrilous language. And as it was very dark when he came 
to his own door, he ordered one of his servants to take a torch 
and light the man home. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
and supercilious in conversation, and that there was a great deal of 
vanity and contempt ot others mixed with his dignity of manner : 
on the other hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and 
politeness of Cimon, But to take no farther notice of Ion, who 
perhaps would not have any great excellence appear, without a 
mixture of something satiridil, as it was in the ancient tragedy,^ Zeno 
desired that those that called the gravity of Pericles' pride and arro- 


of it, that they fell upon the tsn’ant and 
stoned him As to his arguments, and 
those of his master Parmenides, pretended 
to ho so invincible, one of them was to 
prove there can be no such thing as 
motion, since a thing can neither move in 
the place where it Is, nor in the place 
whore it is not. But this sophism is 
easily refuted : for motion is the passing 
of a thing or a person into a new part of 
space. 

1 “ Tragedy at first was only a chorus 
In honour of Bacchus.” Persons dressed 


like satyrs were the performers, and they 
often broke out into the most licentious 
raillery, .afterwards when tragedy took 
a graver turn, something of the former 
drollery was still retained, as in that which 
we call tragi comedy. In time serious 
characters and events became the subject 
of tragedy, witlioiit that mixture; but 
even then, after exhibiting three or four 
serious tragedies, the "poets used to con- 
clude their contention for the prize with 
a satirical one : of this sort is the Cyclops 
of Euripides, and the only one remaining 
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gance, to be proud ike same way; telling them the very acting 
of an excellent partVmi^it insensibly produce a love and re^ 
imitation of it. ^ 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained by 
conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to overcome 
those terrors which the various phenomena of the heavens raise in 
those who know not their causes, and who entertain a tormenting 
fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure 
for it but the study of nature, which, instead of the frightful ex- 
travagancies of superstition, implants in us a sober pity, sup- 
ported by a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his farms, 
a ram’s head wnth only one horn, and Lampo, the soothsayer, 
observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the middle of 
the forehead, declared that the two parties in the state, namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, and invest the whole 
power in him w'ith whom the prodigy w^as found : but Anaxagoras 
having dissected the head, shewed that the brain did not fill the 
whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an oval form, and 
pointed directly to that part of the skull wdience the horn took its 
rise. This procured Anaxagoras great honour with the spectators ; 
and Lampo was no less honoured for his prediction, when, soon 
after, upon the fall of Thucydides, the administration was put 
entirely into the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may well 
enough be reconciled, and both be right ; the one discovering the 
cause and the other the end. It was the business of the former to 
account for the appearance, and to consider how it came about ; 
and of the latter to show why it was so formed, and what it por- 
tended. Those who say, that when the cause is found out the 
prodigy ceases, do not consider, that if they reject such signs as are 
preternatural, they must also deny that artificial signs are of any 
use ; the clattering of brass quoits,^ the light of beacons, and the 
shadow of a sun-dial, have all of them their proper natural causes, 
and yet each has another signification. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people ; for in his 
countenance he was like Pisistratus thse tyrant ; and he perceived 
the old men were much struck by a farther resemblance in the 
sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, and the roundness 
of his periods. As he was, moreover, of a noble family and opulent 
fortune, and his friends were the most considerable men in the 
state, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, and therefore intermeddled 
not with slate affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity 
in the field. However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles 
banished, and Cimon much employed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. He chose 


1 The clattering of brass quoits or it was a signal to call the wrestlers to the 
plates was sometimes a military signal ring, 
among the Grecians. Among the Romans 
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rather to solicit the favour of the multitude aild the poor,^ than of 
the rich and the few, contrary to his natujjiil deposition, which was 
far from inclining him to court popularity. * 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion of 
aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that Cimon 
was attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved by persons of 
the highest eminence ; and, therefore, in order to secure Ininself, 
and to find resources against the power of Cimon, he studied to in- 
gratiate himself with the common people. At the same time he 
entirely changed his manner of living. He appeared not in the 
streets, except when he went to the forum or the senate house. He 
declined the invitations of his friends, and all social entertainments 
and recreations : insomuch, that in the whole time ot his adminis- 
tration, which was a considerable length, he never went to sup with 
any of his friends but once, which was at the marriage of his 
nephew, Euryptolemus, and he staid there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the freedom of enter- 
tainments takes away all distinction of office, and that dignity is but 
little consistent with familiarity. Real and solid virtue, indeed, 
the more it is seen, the more glorious it appears ; and there is 
nothing in a good man’s conduct, as a magistrate, so great in the 
eye of the public, as is the general course of his behaviour in private 
to his most intimate friends. Pericles, however, took care not to 
make his person cheap among the people, and appeared among 
them only at proper intervals. Nor did he speak on all points that 
were debated before them, but reserv^ed himself, like the Salaminian 
galley^ (as Critolaus says), for greater occasions ; despatching busi- 
ness of less consccjuence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, according 
to Plato, overthrew the power of the council of Areopagus, by giving 
the citizens a large and intemperate draught of liberty. On which 
account the comic writers speak of the people of Athens as of 
a horse wild and unmanaged. 

which listens to the reins no more, 

But in his maddening course boars headlong down 

The very friends that feed him, 

Pericles, desirous to mal^e his language a proper vehicle for his 


1 The popular party in Athens were 
continually making efforts against those 
small remains of power which were yet 
In the hands of the nobility. As Pericles 
could not lead the party of the nobles, be- 
cause Cimon. by the dignity of his birth, 
the lustre of bis actions and the largeness 
of his estate, liad placed himself at their 
head, he had no other resource than to 
court the populace. And he flattered 
their favourite passion in the most agree- 
able manner, by lessening the power and 
privileges of the court of Areopagus, 
which was the chief support of the no- 
bility, and indeed of the w'hole state. 
Thus the bringing of almcst all causes 


before the tribunal of the people, th« 
multiplying of gratuities, which wer* 
only another word for bribes, and the 
giving the people a taste for expensive 
pleasures, caused the downfall of the 
Athenian commonwealth ; though the 
personal abilities of Pciicles supported it 
during his time. 

S The Salaminian galley was a conse- 
crated vessel which the Athenians never 
made use of but on extraordinary occ*- 
sious. They sent it, for instance, for & 
general whom they wanted to call to 
account, or with sacrifices to ApoUo, or 
some other deity. 
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sublime sentiments, iand to speak in a manner that became the 
dignity of his life, avtiled himself greatly of what he had learned of 
Anaxagoras ; adornng nis eloquence with the rich colours of 
philosophy. For, adding (as the divine Plato expresses it), the 
loftiness of imagination, and all-commanding energy with which 
philosophy supplied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of nature, to 
dignify the art of speaking, lie far excelled all other orators.^ Hence 
he is said to have gained the surname of Olyynpius; though some 
will have it to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 


the city ; and others, from his high authority both in peace and 
war. There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all 
these things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly on account 
of his eloquence ; for they tell us that in his harangues he thundered 
and lightened, and that bis tongue was armed wuth thunder. 
Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said to have given a pleasant 
account of the force of his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and 
respectable man, wlio for a long time opposed the measures of 
Pericles ; and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedaemon, 
asked him, Which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he.^” he 
answered, “ When I throw him, he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spiu tators to believe so.’^ 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles ivhen he had to speak in 


public^ that he always first addressed a prayer to the yods'f “ Tliat 
not a word might unawares escape him unsuitable to the occasion.” 
He left nothing in writing but some public decrees ; and only a few 
y rerecorded. He used to say, for instance ^Viat 
“ The isie o^Iina'sloiiW not be suftered to_;o,rgi^r^g-;:Jore to 
the Pineus and that “ » wrp. Pelopon- 

nesus.” And when Sophocles, wno went i • command with 
him upon an expedition at sea, happened to beauty of a 


him upon an expedition at sea, happened to beauty of a 

certain boy, he said, “A general, my should not only have 

pure hands, but pure eyes.” Stesimbrotj^ produces this passage 


pure hands, but pure eyes. produces tins passage 

from the oration which Pericles memory ot those 

Athenians who fell in the Samian war,.trp|^^ immortal 

like the gods : For the gods themselv^^ not visible to us ; but 
from the honours they receive, and happiness they enjoy, we 
conclude they arc immortal ; and su<^^ should those brave men be 
who die for their country.” ' 

Thucydides represents the Pericles as lavoiirmg 

aristocracy, and tells us that, tlm government was called 

democratical, it was really m the ^vho had engrossed 


1 Plato observes, on the same occasion, 
that an orator as well as a phyMcian ought 
to have a i;oneral knowledge f 

2 Quintilian says he prayed that not a 
word might escape him disagreeable to 
the pe^le. And this Is the more »rp. 


liable account of the matter, because 
( S^-ording to Subla?) PeridcA vrok doum 
h^s oraiiov^ be/on 

rnihlic; and, indeed, was the first whe 
did so. 
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the whole authority. Many other writers likewise inform us, that 
by him the people were first indulged with*a dii/ision of lands, were 
treated at the public expense with theatrfeal diversions, and were 
paid for the most common services to the state. As this new 
indulgence from the government was an impolitic custom, which 
rendered the people expensiv^e and luxurious, and dcotroycd that 
frugality and love of lal:)our which supported them before, it is 
proper that we should trace the clfect to its cause, by a retrospect 
into the circumstances of the republic. 

At first, to raise himself to some sort of equality with Cimon, who 
was then at the heiglu of glory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. And as Cimon was his superior in point of fortune, which 
he employed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing victuals 
every day for the necessitous, and clothing the aged, and besides 
this, levelled his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty 
to gather his fruit ; Pericles had recourse to the expedient of 
dividing the public treasure, which scheme, as Aristotle informs us, 
was proposed to him by Demonides of Jos.^ Accordingly, by sup- 
plying the people with money for the public diversions, and for their 
attendance in courts of judicature,^ and by other pensions and 
gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail himself of their interest 
against the council of the Areopagus, of which he had no right to 
be a member, having never had the fortune to be chosen an hon^ 
thesmoihetes^ kini^ of i he sacred riies, ox polejnarch. For persons 
were of old appointed to these offices by lot ; and such as had dis- 
charged them well, and such only, were admitted as judges in the 
Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by his popularity raised a party 
against that council, and, by means of Kphialtes, took from them 
the cognizance of many causes that had been under their jurisdiction. 
He likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the Ostracism, as an 
enemy to the people,'^ and a friend to the LacedLcmonians — a man 

who in birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained very 

glorious victories over the barbarians, and filled the city with 
money and other spoils. Such was the authority of Pericles 
with the common people. 

The term of Cii lion's banishment, as it was by Ostracism, was 
limited by law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedamionians with 
a gieat army entered the tenitory of Tanagra, and the Athenians 
immediately marching out against them, Cimon returned, and 

1 t7 os \v.is one of the isles called .Sporades, 3 Hi's treason against the state was pre- 

in the ^ilt^can sea, and cclc])rated for tl>« tended to consist in receiving: presents or 

tomb of Homer. TJut some learned men other gratification's fruni the Macedonians, 

arc of opinion that Demonides was not of whereby he was prevailed on to let slip 

the island of Jos, but of Oia, which was the ojiporlimity he had to enlarge the 

a borough in Attica. Athenian coimuests, after he had taken 

2 There were several courts of judicature thegold mines of Thrace. Cimon answered 

In Athens, composed of a certain number that he had pro.secuted the war to the 

of the citizens, who sometimes received utmost of his jiowcr against the Thracians 

one oholus each, for every cause they and their other enemies ; but that he had 

tried; and sometimes men who aimed at made no inraads into Macedonia, because 

popularity procured this fee to be in- he did not conceive that he was to act as 

creased. ft public enemy to mankind. 
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placed himself in thel ranks with those of his tribe, intending by his 
deeds to wipe off tha aspersion of favouring the Laccdcemonians, 
and to venture his life with his countrymen ; but by a combination 
of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed as an exile. This seems 
to have been the cause that Pericles exerted himself in a particular 
manner in that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers. All Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles had accused as 
accomplices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day to- 
gether i and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his 
return. Pericles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for recalling 
Cimon, and at his return, a peace was agreed upon U,./ough his 
mediation. For the Lacedaemonians had a particular icgard for 
him, as well as aversion to Pericles and the other demagogues. 
But some authors write, that Pericles did not procure an order for 
Cimon’s return, till they had entered into a private compact, by 
means of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, that Cimon should have the 
command abroad, and with 200 galleys lay waste the king of 
Persia’s dominions, and Pericles have the direction of affairs at 
home. A story goes, that Elpinice before this, had softened the 
resentment of Pericles against Cimon, and procured her brother a 
milder sentence than that of death. Pericles was one of those 
appointed by the people to nmnage the impeachment ; and when 
Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, “ You 
are old, Elpinice ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an affair.” 
However, he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit himself of 
his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest of his 
accusers.^ Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, when he says 
that Pericles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend and assistant 
in the administration, to be assassinated through jealousy and envy 
of his great character? I know not where he met with this 
calumny, which he vents with great bitterness against a man, not 
indeed, in all respects irreproachable, but who certainly had such 
a greatness of mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible 
with an action so savage and inhuman The truth of the matter, 
according to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable 
to the nobles, on account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting all 
that invaded the rights of the people, his enemies caused him to be 
taken off in a private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus 
of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to Cyprus. 
And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now arrived at a 
height of authority which set him far above the other citizens, were 
desirous of having some person to oppose him, who might be capable 
of giving a check to his power, and of preventing his making him- 


1 Tei Cimon was fined 60 talents, or sentence, saving only a majority of tbte« 
lOs. , and narrowly escaped a capital votes to prevent it. 
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self absolute. For this purpose they set-up 'Thucydides, of the 
ward of Alopece, a man of great prudenge, a id brother-in-law to 
. Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon^s talents for war, but was 
superior to him in forensic and political abilities ; and, by residing 
constantly in Athens, and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, 
he soon brought the government to an eqnilibf-mm. For he did 
not suffer persons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded 
with the rest of the people, because in that case their dignity w as 
obscured and lost ; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient weight 
thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the beginning, a 
kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws in a piece of iron, 
indicated that the aristocralical party and that of the commonalty 
were not perfectly one, though they were not actually divided : but 
the ambition of I'cricles and Thucydides, and the contest between 
them, had so extraordinaiy an effect upon the city, that it was quite 
broken in two, and one part was called the people^ and the other 
the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, more than ever, gave the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with them, 
contriving always to have some show, or play, or feast, or pro- 
cession in the city, and to amuse it with the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 60 
galleys every year, manned for eight months, with a considerable 
number of the citizens, who were both paid for their sendee, and im- 
proved themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony of 1000 
men to the Chersonesus, 500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 into 
the country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and others into Italy, 
who settled in Sybaris and changed its name to Thurii. These 
things he did, to clear the city of a useless multitude, who were very 
troublesome when they had nothing to do ; to make provision for 
the most necessitous ; and to keep the allies of Athens in awe, by 
placing colonies like so many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the wonder 
of strangers, and uhich alone serves for a proof that the boasted 
power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the 
magnificence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the 
conduct of Pericles moved^ithe spleen of his enemies more than 
tliis. In their accusations of him to the people, they insisted, 

That he had brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos and taking 
them into his own custody. That he had not left himself even the 
specious apology, of having caused the money to be brought to 
Athens for its greater security, and to keep it from being seized by 
the barbarians : That Greece must needs consider it as the 
highest insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the 
money she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, 
lavished by the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it 
with statues, and temples that cost 1000 talents,^ as a proud and 


1 Th« Parthenon is said to have cost 1000 talents. 
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vain woman decks herself out with jewels.” Pericles answered this 
rharge by observing? That they were not obliged to give the allies 
Iny account of the sums they had received, since they had kept the 
oarbarians at a distance, and effectually defended the allies, who 
had not furnished cither horses, ships, or men, but only contributed 
money, which is no longer the property of the giver, but of the re- 
ceiver, if he performs the conditions on which it is received. That 
as the state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its 
superfluous wealth should be laid out on such works as, when exe- 
cuted, would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty ; for as so many 
kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and materials 
were requisite to these undertakings, every art would be exerted, 
every hand employed, almost the whole city would be in pay, and 
be at the same time both adorned and supported by itself.” Indeed, 
such as were of a proper age and strength, were wanted for the 
wars, and well rewarded for their services ; and as for the mechanics 
and meaner sort of people, they went not without their share of 
the public money, nor yet had they it to support them in idleness. 
By the constructing of great edifices, which required many arts, 
and a long time to finish them, they had equal' pretensions to be 
considered out of the treasury (though they stirred not out of the 
city) with the mariners and soldiers, guards and garrison. For the 
different materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and 
cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers, 
goldsmiths, ‘painters, turners, and other artificers ; the conveyance 
of them by sea employed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel- 
wrights, waggoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, 
and iron-founders, and every art had a number of these lower people 
ranged in proper subordination to execute it like soldiers under the 
command of a general. Thus by the exercise of the different 
trades, plenty was diffused among persons of every rank and con- 
dition, Thus works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, and 
inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect striving to surpass 
the magnificence of the design with the elegance of the execution ; 
yet still the most wonderful circumstance was the expedition with 
which they were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems 
to have required the labour of several successive ages, were 
finished during the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself upoir 
the celerity and ease with which he dispatched his pieces ; Zeuxis 
replied, If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I finish 
mine.” For case and speed to the execution seldom give a work 
any lasting importance or exquisite beauty • while, on the other 
h<ind, the time which is expended in labour, is recovered and re- 
paid in the duration of the performance. Hence we have the more 
reason to wonder, that the structures raised by Pericles should be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages : for as each of them 
as soon as finished had the venerable air of antiquity ; so, now they 
are old, they have the freshness of a modern building. A bloom is 
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diffused over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by 
time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. ^ • 

Phidias was appomted by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices^ though the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects and excellent workmen. The PartJieno^iy or temple of 
Pallas, whose dimensions had been 100 feet square,^ was rebuilt by 
Callicrates and Ictinus. Coroebus began the temple of Initiation 
at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the lower rank of columns with 
their arcliitravcs. Metagenes, of the ward of X3'pcte, added the rest 
of the cntablatine, and the upper row of columns; and Xcnocles 
of Cholargub built the dome on the top. The long wall, the build- 
ing of which Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the 
people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this 
work as proceeding very slowly : 

» Stones upon stones the orator has pil’d 

With iwelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum, or music theatre, which was likewise built by the 
direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of scats and of 
pillars ; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (we are 
told) of the king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, rallies 
him again in his play called I'hratlce : 

As Jovo, an onion on his head he wears ; 

As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 

Afraid of broils and banishment no more, 

He tunes the shell he trembled at before I 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing a prize for the best performer in music during the 
PancLthencea ; and, as he was himself appointed judge and dis- 
tributor of the prizes, he gave the contending artists directions in 
what manner to proceed, whether their performance was vocal, or 
on the tlute or lyre. I'rom that time the prizes in music were 
always contended for in the Odeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was furnished in five years by 
Mnesiclcs the architect. A wonderful event that happened while 
the work was in hand, shewed that the goddess was not averse to 
the work, but rather took ^t into her protection, and encouraged 
them to complete it. One of the best and most active of the work- 
men, missing his step, fell from the top to the bottom, and was 
bruised m such a manner, that his life was despaired of by the 
physicians. Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident ; but 
in the midst of his affliction, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream and informed him of a remedy, which he applied, and there- 
by soon recovered the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed 
in the citadel, near the altar (which is said to have been there before) 
a brazen statue of the Minerva of health. The golden statue of the 


1 It was called Uemtompeihn, because It was rebuilt by Pericles, and retaine4 

it had been origlnaPy 100 feet square. that naxne after it was <r««Mtly enlarged. 

And having been burned by tho Fersiansi 
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same goddess/ was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is 
inscribed upon the pedestal. Through the friendship of Pericles, 
he had the direction of ererything, and all the artists received his 
orders. For this the one was envied, and the other slandered; and , 
it was intimated that Phidias received into his house ladies for 
Pericles, who came thither under pretence of seeing his works. 
The comic poets, getting hold of this story, represented him as a 
perfect libertine. They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of 
Menippus, his friend and lieutenant in the army ; and because Pyri- 
lanipes, another intimate acquaintance of his, had a collection of 
curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was supposed that he 
kept them only for presents for those women who granted favours 
to Pericles. But what wonder is it, if men of a satirical turn, daily 
sacrifice the characters of the great to that malevolent Demon, the 
envy of the multitude ; when Stesimbrotiis of Thasos has dared to 
lodge against Pericles that horrid and groundless accusation of 
corrupting his son’s wife? so difficult it is to come at truth in the walk 
of history ; since, if the writers live after the events they relate, they 
can be but imperfectly informed of facts, and if they describe the 
persons and transactions of their own times, they are tempted by 
envy and hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and 
pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides’s party raised a clamour against Peri- 
cles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure and brought the 
revenue to nothing. Pericles in his defence asked the people in 
full assembly, “ Whether they thought he had expended too much?” 
Upon their answering in the affirmative, *‘Then be it,” said he, 
“ charged to my account,^ not yours ; only let the new edifices be 
inscribed with my name, not that of the people of Athens.” Whether 
it was that they admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious 
to share the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out, “That 
he might spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, with- 
out sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides, 
which of them should be banished by the Ostracism; Pericles gained 
the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. 


1 This statue was of gold and ivory. 
Pausanias has given us a description of it. 
The goddess was rei)resented standing, 
cl«. he<i ill a tunic that reached down to 
the foot. On her or breast-plate, 
was Medusa's head in ivory, and victoTy. 
She held a spear in her hand ; and at her 
feet lay a buckler, and a dragon, supposed 
to be Ericlithonius. The sphinx was re- 
presented on the middle of her helmet, 
with a griffin on each side. This statue 
was 89 feet high; the victory on the 
breast-plate was about four cubits: and 
40 talents of gold were employed upon it. 

2 It appears from a passage in Thucy- 
dides, that the public stock of the Atbe- 
Dians amounted to 0700 talents (dr 


£1,876,9.^0), of which Pericles had laid 
out in those public buildings 3700 talents. 
It is natural, tiierefore, to ask, how he 
could tell the people that it should be at 
his own expense, especially since Plutai ch 
tells us in the sequel, that he had not in 
the least improved tlie estate left him by 
his father? To which the true answer 
probably is, that l^cricles was politician 
enough to know that the vanity of the 
Athenians would never let them agree 
that he should inscribe the new magnifi- 
cent buildings with his name, in exclusion 
of theirs ; or he might venture to say any 
thing, being secure of a majority of votes 
to be given as he pleased. 
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The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking place 
amongst all ranks of the people, Pericle|» became sole master of 
Athens and its dependencies. The revenye, the army and navy ; the 
islands and the sea ; a most extensive territory peopled by barba- 
rians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience of subject 
nations, the friendship of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at 
his command. 

f'rom this time he became a different man ; he was no longer so 
obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild and as 
changeable as the winds. The multitude were not indulged or 
courted ; the government, in fact, was not popular ; its loose and 
luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter measures, and it assumed 
an aristocrat! cal or rather monarchical form. He kept the public 
^ood in his eye^ afid pursued the straight path of honour. For the 
most part gently leading them by argument to a sense of what was 
right, and sometimes forcing them to comply with what was for their 
own advantage j in this respect imitating a good physician, who, in 
the various symptoms of a long disease, sometimes administers 
medicines tolerably agreeable, and at other times, sharp and strong 
ones, when such alone are capable of restoring the patient. He 
was the man that had the art of controlling those many disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up amongst a people possessed of 
so extensive a dominion. The two engines he worked with were 
hope and fear. With these, repressing their violence when they 
were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when inclined to 
langour, he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the 
art of ruling the minds of men, and that its principal province consists 
in moving the passions and affections of the soul, which, like so 
many strings in a musical instrument, require the touch of a masterly 
and delicate hand. Nor were the powers of eloquence alone suffi- 
cient ; but (as Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of probity 
and unblemished reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was 
so much above the desire of it, that though he added greatly to the 
opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and though 
his power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, some of whom 
have bequeathed to their posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, 
yet he added not one drachma to his paternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power and 
authority of Pericles, but the comic writers abuse him in a most 
maligrant manner, giving his friends the name of the new pisis- 
tratidw, and calling upon him to swear that he would never attempt 
to make himself absolute, since his authority was already much too 
great and overbearing in a free state. Teleclides says, the Athe- 
nians had given up to him 

The tributes of the states, the states themselyes 

To bind, to loose ; to build, and to destroy; 

In peaco, in war, to govern ; nay, to rule 

Their very fate, like some superior being. 

And this was not only for a time, or during the prime and flower of 
a short administration; but for 40 years together held the pre- 
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eminence amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, 
Cimon, Tolmides, and Tlhucydides ; and continued it no less than 
15 years after the fall and banishment of the latter. The power of 
the magistrates, which to them was but annual, all centred in him, 
yet still he kept himself untainted by avarice. Not that he was 
inattentive to his finances ; but on the contrary, neither negligent 
of his paternal estate, nor yet willing to have much trouble with it ; 
as he had not much time to spare he brought the management of it 
into such a method as was very easy, at the same time that it was 
exact. For he used to turn a whole year’s produce into money alto- 
gether, and with this he bought from day to day all manner of 
necessaries at the market. This way of living was not agreeable to 
his sons when grown up, and the allowance he made the women did 
not appear to them a generous one ; they complained of a pittance 
daily measured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted of 
none of those superfluities so common in great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses being so nicely 
admsted to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so much exactness 
was a servant of his named Evangelius, either remarkably fitted for 
the purpose by nature, or formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, 
indeed considered these lower attentions as inconsistent with his 
wisdom. Following the dictates of enthusiasm, and wrapt up in 
sublime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left his lands untillcd 
and desolate. But, in my opinion, there is an essential difference 
between a speculative and a practical philosopher. The former ad- 
vances his ideas into the regions of science without the assistance 
of anything corporeal or external ; the latter endeavours to apply 
his great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not 
only necessaries but excellent assistance. Thus it was with 
Pericles, who by his wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the 
poor citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we arc told, lay neglected and unprovided for, inso- 
much that the poor i)ld man had covered up his head and was going 
to starve himself.^ But an account of it being brought to Pericles, 
he was extremely moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, 
entreated ; bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, 
if his administration should lose so val lable a counsellor. Anaxa- 
goras, uncovering his face, replied, Ah, Pericles ! those that have 
need of a lamp, take care to supply it with oil.” 

By this time the Lacedmmomans began to express some jealousy 
of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to advance it still 
higher, and to make the people more sensible of their importance, 
and more inclinable to great attempts, procured an order, that all 
the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether in Europe or in 
Asia, whether their cities w'cre small or great, should send deputies 


1 It was customary among the ancients whether he devoted himself to death for 
for a person who was determined to put the service of his country, or being weary 
an end to his life to cover up his head ; of his being bade the world adieu. 
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to Athens to consult about rebuil'ding t]|e Grecian temples which 
the barbarians had burned, and about providing those sacrifices 
which had been vowed during the Persian war, for the preservation 
of Greece; and likewise to enter into such measures as might 
secure navigation and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of 50 years of age, 
were sent with this proposal to the different states of Greece. Five 
went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far 
as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the cities about the Hellespont and 
in Thrace, as far as Byzantium; five to the inhabitants of Bceotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and from thence, by Locri along the ad- 
joining continent, to Acarnania and Ambracia. The rest were dis- 
patched through Euba'a to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount 
Oetra and near the Maliac Bay, to the Pithiotae, the Achreans^ and 
Thessalians, inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no effect 
however, nor did the cities send tlieir deputies : the reason of whicli 
is said to be the opposition of the Lacedaemonians,- for the proposal 
was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was willing to give 
account of it as a specimen of the greatness of the orator’s spirit, 
and of his disposition to form magnificent designs. 

Ills chief merit in war was the safety of his ineasurcs. He never 
willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous expedition, 
nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who are admired as 
great men, because their rash enterprises have been attended with 
success ; he always told the Athenians, “ That as far as their fate 
depended upon him, they should be immortal.’^ Perceiving that 
Tolmides, the son of Tolniccus, in confidence of his former success 
and military reputation, was preparing to invade Bceotia at an 
unseasonable time, and that over and above the regular troops, he 
had persuaded the most spirited of the Athenian youth, to the 
number of 1000, to go volunteer in that expedition, he addressed 
him in public, and tried to divert him from it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well known words, If yon regard not the opinion 
of Pericles^ yet wait at least for the advice of time ^ who is the best oj 
all counsellors^ This saying, for the j)rescnt, gained no gieat 
aonlause ; but when, a few days after, news was brought that Tol- 
mides was defeated and killed at Coronea,® together with many of 
the bravest citizens, it procured Pericles great respect and love from 
Cie people, who considered it as a proof, not only of his sagacity, 
out of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus procured him 


1 By Achceans we are sometimes to 
understand the Greeks in general, esx^ecd- 
ally in the writings of the poets; and 
Hometimes the inhabitants of a particular 
district in Peloponnesus : but neither of 
these can be the meaning in this place. 
We must here understand a people of 
Thessaly, called Achaana. 

2 It is no wonder that the Lacedeemo- 
uians opposed this undertaking, since the 


giving way to it would have been acknow- 
ledging the Athenians as mastcra of all 
Greece. Indeed, the Athenians should 
not have attempted it, without an order 
or decree of the Ampliictyons. 

3 This defeat happened in the second 
year of the eighty-tliird Olympiad, b.o 
445, and more than 22 years before tih* 
death of Pericles. 
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most honour, because it^ proved very salutary to the Greeks who 
dwelt there. For he not only strengthened their cities with the 
addition of looo able-bodied Athenians, but raised fortifications 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea ; thus guarding against the 
incursions of the Thracians who were spread about the Chersonesus, 
and putting an end to those long and grievous wars under which 
that district had smarted, by reason of the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to the robberies with which it had been 
infested by persons who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants 
of the country. But the expedition most celebrated among strangers 
was that by sea around Peloponnesus. He set sail from Pegae in 
the territories of Megara with loo ships of war, and not only ravaged 
the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but landed 
his forces and penetrated a good way up the country. The terror of 
his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, all but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and were 
defeated in a pitched battle ; in memory of which victory he erected 
a trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of the continent ; 
then passing by the mouth of the Achelous, he made a descent in 
Acarnania, shut up the Oeneadae within their walls, and having 
laid waste the country, returned home. In the whole course 
of this affair he appeared terrible to his enemies, and to his 
countrymen an active and prudent commander; for no mis- 
carriage was committed, nor did even any unfortunate accident 
happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well-equipped fleet, he 
procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages they desired, 
and treated them with great regard. To the barbarous nations that 
surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he made the power 
of Athens very respectable, by shewing with what security her fleets 
could sail, and that she was in effect mistress of the seas. He left 
the people of Sinope 13 ships, under the command of Lamachus, 
and a body of men to act against Timesileos their tyrant. And when 
the tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a decree to be 
made, that a colony of 600 Athenian volunteers should be placed in 
Sinope, and put in possession of those houses and lands which had 
belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the citizens, 
nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their strength and 
good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt, ^ and of attempting 
the coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this time possessed with 
the unfortunate passion for Sicily, which the orators of Alcibiades^s 
party afterwards inflamed still more. Nay, some even dreamed of 

1 For the Athenians had been masters eighty-first olpnpiad that Pericles made 
of Egypt, as we find in the second book that successfiu expedition about Pelopon- 
of Thucydides. They were driven out of nesus ; therefore it is not strange that the 
it by Megabyzus, Artaxerxes’s lieutenant, Athenians, now in the height of prosperity, 
in the first year of the eightieth olympiad, talked of recovering their footing in a 
and it was only in the last year of the country which they had so lately lost. 
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Hetruria^ and Carthage, and not without, some ground of hope, as 
they imagined, because of the great extent of their dominions, and 
the successful course of their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and curbed 
their extravagant desire of conquest ; employing the greatest part 
of their forces in strengthening and securing their present acquisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of consequence to keep the 
Lacedsemonians within bounds, whom he therefore opposed, as on 
other occasions, so particularly in the sacred war. For when the 
Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, had restored the temple to the 
citizens of Delphi, which had been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, 
immediately after the departure of the Lacedaemonians, marched 
thither, and put it into the hands of the Phocians again. And as 
the Lacedaemonians had engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf 
the privilege which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
consulting the oracle first,^ Pericles caused the same privilege 
for the Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf’s right side. 

The event shewed that he was right in confining the Athenian 
forces to act within the bounds of Greece. For, in the first place, 
the Euboeans revolted, and he led an army against them. Soon after, 
news was brought that Megara had commenced hostilities, and that 
the Lacedaemonian forces, under the command of king Plistonax, 
were upon the borders of Attica. The enemy offered him battle : 
he did not choose, however, to risk an engagement with so numerous 
and resolute an anny. But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly 
directed by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had ap- 
pointed him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw 
off the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and 
retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedaemonians were so highly 
incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was 
not able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon. As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from justice, they condemned him to death. He was 
the father of Gylippus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and 
who seemed to have derived the vice of avarice from him as an 
hereditary distemper. He was led by it into bad practices, for 
which he was banished with ignominy from Sparta. 

In the accounts for this campaign^ Vmzlts put down ten talents 
laid out for a necessary use, and the people allowed it without exa- 
mining the matter closely, or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among the rest Theophrastus, the philosopher, 
Pericles sent ten talents every year to Sparta, with which be gained 
all the magistracy, and kept them from acts of hostility—not that 

1 Hetruria seems oddly joined with king Pyrrhus indulged his wild ambition 

Carthage ; but we may consider that to subdue Sicily, Italy, and Africa. 

Hetruria was on one side of Sicily, and s This wolf is said to have been conse. 
Carthage on the other. The Athenians, crated and placed by the side of the great 

therefore, after they had devoured Sicily altar, on occasion of a wolf’s killing a 

in their thoughts, might think of extend- thief who had robbed the temple and 

ing their conquests to the countries on leading the Delphians to the place where 

the right and left ; in the same manner as the treasure l^y. 
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he purchased peace with the money, but only gained time, that he 
might have leisure to m^ke preparations to carry on the war 
afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedsemonians, he turned 
his arms against the revolters, and passing over into Euboea with 
50 ships and 5000 men, he reduced the cities. He expelled the 
Hippobotce, persons distinguished by their opulence and authority 
among the Chalcidians ; and having exterminated all the Hestiaians, 
he gave their city to a colony of Athenians. The cause of this 
severity was their having taken an Athenian ship and murdered 
the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians having agreed 
upon a truce for 30 years, Pericles caused a decree to be made for 
an expedition against Samos. The pretence lie made use of was, 
that the Samians, when commanded to put an end to the war with 
the Milesians, had refused it. But as he seems to have entered 
upon this war merely to gratify Aspasia ; it may not be amiss to in- 
quire by what art or power she captivated tlie greatest statesman, and 
brought even philosophers to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agreed that she was by birth a Milesian, ^ and the daughter 
of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the steps of Thar- 
gelia,2 who was descended from the ancient lonians, and to have 
reserved her intimacies for the great. This Thargelia, who to the 
charms of her person added a peculiar politeness and poignant wit, 
had many lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the king of 
Persians interest all that approached her, by whose means, as they 
were persons of eminence and authority, she sowed the seeds of the 
Median faction among the Grecian states. 

Some, indeed, say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia only 
on account of her wisdom and political abilities. N ay, even Socrates 
himself sometimes visited her along with his friends ; and her ac- 
quaintance took their wives with them to hear her discourse, though 
the business that supported her was neither honourable nor decent, 
for she kept a number of courtezans in her house, .^schines informs 
us that Lysicles, who was a grazier,^ and of a mean and ungenerous 
disposition, by his intercourse with Aspasia after the death of Pericles, 
became the most considerable man in Athens. And though Plato’s 
Menexenus in the beginning is rather numourous than serious, yet 
thus much of history we may gather from it, that many Athenians 
resorted to her on account of her skill in the art of speaking.** 

1 Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous more brilliant than solid. It was even 

for producing persons of extraordinary believed by the most intelligent Athe- 
abilities. nians, and amongst them by Socrates 

2 This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained himself, that she composed the celebrated 

the sovereignty of Thessaly. However, funeral oration pronounced by Pericles, 
she came to an untimely end ; for she was in honour of those that were slain in the 
murdered by one of her lovers. Samian war. It is probable enough, that 

3 What the employments Were to which Pericles undertook that war to avenge the 

this Lysicles was advanced, is no where quarrel of tlie Milesians, at the suggestion 
recorded. of Aspasia, who was of Miletum ; who is 

4 It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia said to have accompanied him in that 
excelled in light and amorous discourses. expedition, and to have built a temple to 
Her discourses, on the contrary, were not pemetuate the memory of his victory. 
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I should not, however, think that the att.tchment of Pericles was of 
SO very delicate a kind. For though his wife, who was his relation, 
and had been first married to Hipponicus, by whom she had Callius, 
the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, yet they 
lived so ill together that they parted by consent. She was married 
to another, and he took Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest 
regard, insomuch, that he never went out upon business, or returned 
without saluting her. In the comedies she is called the JVctv 07 nphale^ 
Deianira^ and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute — 

Sho bore this /iwo, this Aspasia 

Skill'd in the shameless trade, and every art Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her, for he is intro- 
duced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus — 

still lives the oflfspring of my dalliance! 

Pyronides answers — 

Ho lives, and might have borne the name of husband, 

Did he not dream that every bosom fair, Is not a chaste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who contended with 
Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of Aspasia to his 
favourite concubine, who before was called Milto. This woman 
was born in Phicos, and was the daughter of Hermotimus. When 
Cyrus was slain in the battle, she was carried to the king, and had 
afterwards great influence over him. These particulars occurring 
to my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would be a needless 
affectation of gravity, if not an offence against politeness, to pass 
them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much blamed 
for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at the instigation 
of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had been at war for the 
city of Priene, and the Samians had the advantage, when the Athe- 
nians interposed, and ordered them to lay down their arms, and 
refer the decision of the dispute to them ; but the Samians refused 
to comply with this demand. Pericles, therefore, sailed with a 
fleet to Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form of government. 
He then took 50 of the principal men, and the same number of 
children, as hostages, and ^ent them to Lemnos. Each of these 
hostages, we are told, offered him a talent for his ransom ; and 
those that were desirous to prevent the settling of a democracy 
among them w'ould have given him much more.^ Pissuthnes the 
Persian, who had the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise 
sent him 10,000 pieces of gold, to prevail upon him to grant them 
more favourable terms. Pericles, however, would receive none of 
their presents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had re- 
solved on ; and having established a popular government in the 
island, he returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hostages by 


1 Pissuthnes, the son of Hystaspes, was the principal persons among them were 

governor of Sardis, and espoused the in the Persian interest 

cause of the Samians of course, because 
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some private measure of.Pissuthnes, and made new preparations 
for war. Pericles comingWith a fleet to reduce them once more, 
found them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but de- 
termined to contend with him for t& dominion of the sea. A 
sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pericles 
gained a glorious victory, having with 44 ships defeated 70, 20 of 
which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbour of 
Samos, and laid seige to the city. They still retained courage 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. Soon 
after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were 
entirely shut up ; whereupon Pericles took 60 galleys, and steered 
for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is generally supposed, to 
meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, 
and to engage with it at a great distance from the island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, which 
is very improbable. But whatever his design was, he seems to have 
committed an error. For, as soon as he was gone, Melissus, the 
son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a philosopher, and at that 
time commander of the Samians, despising either the small number 
of ships that was left, or else the inexperience of their officers, per- 
suaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, a 
battle was fought, and the Samians obtained the victory ; for they 
made many prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the enemy's 
fleet, cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 
been beaten by the same Melissus, in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the insult 
they had received, marked their foreheads with the figure of an owl, 
as the Athenians had branded them with a Samcena, which is a kind 
of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow in the sides. 
This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing ; and it was 
called Savtcena, from its being invented in Samos by Polycrates 
the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted at these 
marks, when he says, 

The Samians are a lettered race. 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had be- 
fallen his army, he immediately returned with succours,^ gave 
Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up the town by 
building a wall about it ; choosing to owe the conquest of it rather 
to time and expense, than to purchase it with the blood of his 
fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athenians murmured at 
the time spent in the blockade, and that it was difficult to restrain 
them from the assault, he divided the army into eight parts, and 
ordered them to draw lots. That division which drew a white bean^ 
were to enjoy themselves in ease and pleasure while the others 


1 On his return, he received a rein- dides tells m ; or ninety according to 
(orcemeut of fourscore ships, as Thucy- Diodorus. 
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fought. Hence it is said, that those who spend the day in feasting 
and merriment, call that a white day froth the white bean, 

Ephonis adds, that Pericles in this sjjege made use of battering 
engines^ the invention of which he much admired, it being 
then a new one ; and that he had Artemox the engineer along 
with him, who on account of his lameness, was carried about 
in a litter, when his presence was required to direct the machines, 
and thence had the surname of Perifhoretus, But Heraclides 
of Pontus confutes this assertion by some verses of Anacreon, 
in which mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus several 
ages before the Samian war and these transactions of Pericles. 
And he tells us, this Artemon was a person who gave himself 
up to luxury, and was withal of a timid and effeminate spirit ; 
that he spent most of his time within doors, and had a shield 
of brass held over his head by a couple of slaves, lest some- 
thing should fall upon him. Moreover, that if he happened to be 
necessarily obliged to go abroad, he was carried in a litter, which 
hung so low as almost to touch the ground, and therefore was 
called Periphoretus, 

After nine months the Samians sun'endered. Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon them ; part 
of which they paid down directly,, the rest they promised at a set 
time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the Samian makes 
a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pericles and the Athenians of 
great cruelty, of which no mention is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, 
or Aristotle. What he relates concerning the Samian officers and 
seamen seems quite fictitious : he tells us, that Pericles caused 
them to be brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be 
bound to posts there for ten days together, at the end of which he 
ordered them, by that time in the most wretched condition, to be 
despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the honour of 
burial. Duris, indeed, in his Histories, often goes beyond the 
limits of truth, even when not misled by any interest or passion ; 
and therefore is more likely to have exaggerated the sufferings of 
his country, to make the Athenians appear in an odious light.^ 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Samos, 
celebrated in a splendid manner the obsequies of his countrymen 
who fell in that war, andc pronounced himself the funeral oration 
usual on such occasions. This gained him great applause ; and, 
when he came down from the rostrum, the women paid their re- 
spects to him, and presented him with crowns and chaplets, like a 
champion just returned victorious from the lists. Only Elpinice 
addressed him in terms quite different : Are these actions, then, 
Pericles, worthy of crowns and garlands, which have deprived us 
of many brave citizens ; not in a war with the Phoenicians and 
Medes, such as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city 


1 Yet Cicero tells us, this Duris was a oens. This historian lived in the times of 

careful historian, Eomo in hUtona dili- Ptolemy Philadel|)hus. 
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united to us both in blood and friendship ?^' Pericles only simled^ 
and answered softly with tnis line of Archilochus, 

Why lavish ointments on a head that's grey ? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, and 
scrupled not to say, That Agamemnon spent ten years in reduc- 
ing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken the 
richest and most powerful city among the lonians in nine months.” 
And indeed he had reason to be proud of this achievement ; for 
Ihe war was really a dangerous one, and the event uncertain ; 
since, according to Thucydides, such was the power of the Samians, 
that the Athenians were in imminent danger of losing the dominion 
of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succours to the 
inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the Corinthians which 
would be a means to fix in their interest an island whose naval 
forces were considerable, and might be of great service in case of a 
rupture with the Peloponnesians, which they had all the reason in 
the world to expect would be soon. The succours were decreed 
accordingly, and Pericles sent Lacedeemonius the son of Cimon 
with ten ships only, as if he designed nothing more than to disgrace 
him.® A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between Cimon's 
family and the Spartans ; and he now furnished his son with but a 
few ships, and gave him the charge of this affair against his inclina- 
tion, in order that, if nothing great or striking were effected, 
Lacedaemonius might be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable methods he endeavoured to 
hinder the advancement of that family, representing the sons of 
Cimon, as by their very names not genuine Athenians, but 
strangers and aliens, one of them being called Lacedtemonius, 
another Thcssalus, and a third Eleus. They seem to have been 
all the sons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding 
himself greatly blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means 
sufficient to answer the purpose of those tliat requested it, but likely 
enough to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent another 
squadron to Corcyra® which did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complained of it at 
Lacedtemon ; and the Megarensians at tlie same time alleged, that 
the Athenians would not suffer them to come to any mart or port of 
theirs, but drove them out, thereby infringing the common 
privileges, and breaking the oath they had taken before the general 
assembly of Greece. The people of .^gina, too, privately acquainted 
the Lacedaemonians with many encroachments and injiu'ies done 


1 Hiis war commenced about the little 
territory of Epidamnurn, a city in Mace- 
donia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

a There seems to be very little colour 
for this hard assertion. Thucydides says, 
that the Athenians did not intend the 
Corcyrians any real assistance, but sent 


this small squadron to look on, while the 
Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and 
wasted each other. 

9 But this fleet, which consisted of 2C 
ships, prevented a second engagement, 
for which they were preparing. 
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them by the Athenians, whom they durst rvot accuse openly. And 
at this very juncture, Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to 
the Athenians, being besieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened 
on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Archida- 
mus, king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give a healing turn 
to most of the articles in question, and to pacify the allies, probably 
no other point would have involved the Athenians in war, if they 
could have been persuaded to rescind the decree against the 
Megarensians, and to be reconciled to them. Pericles, therefore, 
in exerting all his interest to oppose this measure, in retaining his 
enmity to the Megarensians, and working up the people to the same 
rancour, was the sole author of the war. 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedaemon came 
upon this occasion to Athens,^ Pericles pretended there was a law 
which forbade the taking down any tablet on which a decree of the 
people was written. “ Then,’' said Polyarces, one of the ambas- 
sadors, “ do not take it down, but turn the other side outward; 
there is no law against that.” Notwithstanding the pleasantry of 
this answer, Pericles relented not in the least. He seems, indeed, 
to have had some private pique against the Megarensians, though 
the pretext he availed himself of in public was, that they had applied 
to profane uses certain parcels of sacred ground ; and thereupon he 
procured a decree for a herald to be sent to Mcgara and Lacedte- 
mon to lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a candid and conciliating manner. But Anthemocritus, 
the herald sent with that commission, losing his life by the way, 
through some treachery (as was supposed,) of the Megarensians, 
Charinus procured a decree, that an implacable and an eternal 
enmity should subsist between the Athenians and them ; that if any 
Megarensian should set foot on Attic ground, he should be put to 
death ; that to the oath which their generals used to take, this 
particular should be added, that they would twice a-year make an 
inroad into the territories of Megara ; and that Anthemocritus 
should be buried at the Thriasian gate, now called Dipylus, 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in the 


1 Tho Laced {pmonlan ambassadors do- 
maiided, in the first place, the expulsion 
of those Atlienmus who were styled exe- 
crable, on account of the old business of 
Oylon and his associates, because by his 
mother’s side Tericles was allied to the 
family of Megoclcs ; they next insisted 
that the siege of Potidma should be raised ; 
thirdly, that tho inhalutants of ^gina 
should be loft free ; and lastly, that the 
decree made against the Megarensians, 
whereby they were forbid the ports and 
markets of Athens on pain of death, 
should be revoked, and the Grecian states 
set at liberty, who were under the domi- 
nion of Athens. Pericles represented to 
the Athenians, that whatever the l^ce- 


dmmonians might pretend, tho true 
ground of their resentment was the pios- 
pority of tho Athenian republic: that, 
nevertheless, it might be pioi>osed. that 
tho Athenians would reverse Iheir decree 
against Megara, if tho Lacedtumonians 
would allow free egress and regi’ess in 
their city to the Athenians and their 
allies; that they would leave all those 
states free, who were free at the making 
of the last peace with Sparta, provided 
the Spartans would also leave all states 
free who were under their dominion ; and 
that future disputes should be submitted 
to arbitration. In case these offers should 
not prevail, he advised them then to 
hazard a war. 
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murder of Anthemocritiis/ and lay the war entirely at the door of 
Aspasia and Pericles ; alleging in proof those well-known verses 
from the Acharnesis of Aristophanes : 

Tho god of wine had with his Tfiyrsus smote 

Some youths, who in their madness stole from Megara 

The prostitute Simoethia : in revenge 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 

From our Aspasia’s train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of the 
war ; but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of Pericles that 
the decree against Megara was not annulled. Some say, his firm- 
ness in that case was the efifect of his prudence and magnanimity, 
as he considered that demand only as a trial, and thought the least 
concession would be understood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness ; but others will have it, that his treating the Lacedaemonians 
with so little ceremony, was owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition 
to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all^ assigned for the war, and which, not- 
withstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is as follows : Phidias 
the statuary had undertaken the statue of Minerva. The friendship 
and influence he had with Pericles exposed him to envy, and pro- 
cured him many enemies, who, willing to make an experiment upon 
him, what judgment the people might pass on Pericles himself, 
persuaded Menon, one of Phidiases workmen, to place himself as a 
suppliant in the forum^ and to entreat the protection of the republic 
while he lodged an information against Phidias. The people 
granting his request, and the affair coming to a public trial, the 
allegation of theft, which Menon brought against him, was shown 
to be groundless ; for Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had 
managed the matter from the first with so much art, that the gold 
with which the statue was overlaid could easily be taken off and 
weighed ; and Pericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arisen thence, was the 
thing that ruined Phidias ; and it was particularly insisted upon, that 
in his representation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva’s 
shield, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man taking 
up a great stone with both hands,® and a high-finished picture of 
Pericles fighting with an Amazon. The last was contrived with so 
much art, that tlie hand which, in liftirfg up the spear, partly covered 
the face, seemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet 
was very striking on both sides. Phidias, therefore, ‘was thrown 
into prison, where he died a natural death, ^ though some say poison 


1 Thucydides takes no notice of this 
herald ; and yet it is bo certain that the 
Megarensians were looked upon as tlio 
authors of the murder, that they were 
punished for it many ages after; for on 
that account the Emperor Adrian denied 
them many favours and privileges which 
he granted to the other cities of Greece. 

2 Pericles, when he saw his friends pro* 
sccuted, was apprehensive of a prosecution 


himself, and therefore hastened on a 
rupture with the Peloponnesians, to turn 
the attention of the people to war. 

8 They insisted that those modem figures 
impeached the credit of the ancient his- 
tory, which did so much honour to 
Athens, and their founder Theseus. 

4 Others say that he was banished, and 
that in his exile he made the famous 
statue of duplter at Olympia. 
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was given him by his enemies, who we^e desirous of causing 
Pericles to be suspected. As for the accuser, Menon, he had an 
immunity from taxes granted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the 
generals were ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by Her- 
mippus, a comic poet, who likewise accused her of receiving into 
her house women above the condition of slaves for the pleasure of 
Pericles. And Diopithes procured a decree, that those who dis- 
puted the existence of the gods, or introduced new opinions about 
celestial appearances, should be tried before an assembly of the 
people. This charge was levelled first at Anaxagoras, and through 
him at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, another decree was 
proposed by Dracontides, that Pericles should give an account of 
the public money before the Prytanes^ and that the judges should 
take the ballots from the altar,^ and try the cause in the city; 
but Agnon caused the last article to be dropped, and instead 
thereof, it was voted that the action should be laid before the 
1500 judges, either for peculation^ and taking 0/ bribes y or simply 
for corrupt practices, 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against the tenor of the law, 
by means of Pericles, who, according to Jfeschines, shed many tears 
in his application for mercy for her. He did not expect the same 
indulgence for Anaxagoras,^ and therefore caused him to quit the 
city, and conducted him part of the way ; and as he himself was 
become obnoxious to the people upon Phidias’s account, and was 
afraid of being called in question for it, he urged on the war, which 
as yet was uncertain, and blew up that flame which, till then, was 
stifled and suppressed. By this means he hoped to obviate the 
accusations that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in all important affairs, 
and in every great danger, the republic could place its confidence in 
him alone. These are said to be the reasons which induced him to 
persuade the people not to grant the demands of the Lacedaemonians ; 
but what was the real cause is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded that if they could remove 
Pericles out of the way, they should be better able to manage the 
Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons from 
among them : and Pericles, a% Thucydides informs us, was by his 
mother’s side related to those that were pronounced execrable in the 
affair of Cyloh. The success, however, of this application proved 


1 In some extraordinary cases, ■where 
the judges were to proceed with the 
greatest exactness and solen^nity, they 
were to take ballots or billets from the 
altar, and to inscribe their judgment upon 
them ; or rather to take the black and the 
white bean. What Plutarch means by 
trying the cause in the city, is not easy to 
determine, unless by the city we are to 
understand the full assembly of the peoile. 
By the 1500 judges mentioned in the next 
sentence, is probably meant the court oil 


Helicca, so called because the judges sat 
in the open air exposed to the sun ; for 
tills court, on extraordinary occasions, 
consisted of that number. 

3 Anaxagoras held the unity of God, — 
that it was one all- wise Intelligence which 
raised the beautiful structure of the world 
out of the Chaos. And if such was the 
opinion of the master, it was natural for 
the people to conclude, that his scholar 
Pericles was against tne Polytheism of 
the times. 
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the reverse of what wa^t expected by those that ordered it. Instead 
of rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in trouble, it pro- 
cured him the more confidence and respect from the people, when 
they perceived that their enemies both hated and dreaded him above 
all others. For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, that 
if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of tlic Pelopon- 
nesians, and ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his estate, 
it must be owing eitlicr to the rights of liospitality that subsisted 
between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies witli matter of 
slander, and therefore, from that hour he gave his lands and houses 
to the city of Athens. The Lacedmmonians and confederates 
accordingly invaded Attica with a great army under the conduct of 
Archidamus ; and laying waste all before' them, proceeded as far as 
Acharnm,^ where they encamped, expecting that the Athenians 
would not be able to endure them so near, but meet them in the 
field for the honour and safety of their country. Put it appeared to 
Pericles too hazardous to give battle to an army of 60,000 men — for 
such was the number of the Peloponnesians and Paotians em- 
ployed in the first expedition — and by that step to risk no less 
than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that yxTC 
eager for an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceedings, 
he endeavoured to bring them to reason by observing, ‘^Thiit 
trees, when lopped, will soon grow again ; but when men are cut 
oft*, the loss is not easily repaired.’^ 

In the meantime he took care to hold no assembly of the people, 
lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion ; but as a 
good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless of the tears and 
entreat ics of the sick and fearful })asscngers ; so Pericles, wlien he 
had secured the gates, and placed the guards in every quarter to the 
best advantage, fiftlowed the dictates of his own understanding, 
unmoved by the clamours and comf)laints that resounded in his 
ears. Thus firm he remained, notwitlislanding the importunity of 
Ills friends, and the threats and accusations of his enemies ; not- 
withstanding the many scoffs and songs sung to vilify bis character 
as a general, and to represent him as one wlio, in the most dastardly 
manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. CIcorr too attacked 
him with great acrimony, making u^e of the general resentment 
against Pericles, as a means to increase his own popularity, as 
Hermippus testifies in these verses : 

SleoT'S ttion, thou king of Satyrs, sleeps the By»car, 

WluJ<* tlmndcring woids make war: why boa.st thy i)rowes8. 

Yet shuihlor at tljc .souufl of sharpened swords, 

Spite of the hamiiig CieonV 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly and 
silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though he fitted 
out 100 ships, and sent them against Peloponnesus, yet he did not 

1 The borough of Acharnsa was only satirized, ily his harangues and political 

1600 paces from the city. intrigues, he got himself appointed general 

2 The same Cleon that Aiistoi)ham» 
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sail with them, but chose to stay and watch 5 ver the city, and keep 
the reins of government in his own hands until the Peloponnesians 
were gone. In order to satisfy the commoA people, who were very 
uneasy on account of the war, he made a distribution of money and 
lands ; for, having expelled the inhabitants of y^Lgina, he divided 
the island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufferings oi 
the enemy afforded them some consolation. The fleet sent against 
Peloponnesus ravaged a large tract of country, and sacked the small 
towns and villages"; and Pericles himself made a descent upon th<. 
territories of ]\icg<ira,^ which he laid waste. Wiience it appears, 
that though the Peloponnesians greatly distressed the Athenians by 
Lind, yet, as they were equally distressed by sea, they could not 
have drawn out the war to so great a length, but must soon have 
given it up —as Pericles foretold from the beginning — had not some 
divine power prevented the effect of human counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out,^ which destroyed the flower of the youth and 
the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, but their very 
minds were affected : for, as persons delirious with a fever set 
themselves against a physician or a father, so they raved against 
Pericles and attempted liis ruin ; being persuaded by his enemies 
that the sickness was occasioned by the multitude of outdwellers 
flocking into the city, and a number of people stuffed together, in 
the height of the summer, in small huts and close cabins, where 
they wcie forced to live a lazy inactive life, instead of breathing the 
pure and open air to which they had been accustomed. They would 
needs have it, that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war 
began, admitted within the walls such crowds of people from the 
country, and yet found no employment for them, but let them con- 
tinue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, without 
affording them the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned 150 ships, on which he embarked 
great numbers of select horse and foot, and was preparing to set 
sail. Tlie Athenians conceived good hopes of success, and the 
enemy no less dreaded so great an armament. The whole fleet was 
in readiness, and Pericles on board his own galley, when there 
happened an Cl J ipse of the sun. The sudden darkness was looked 
upon as an unfavourable omen, and threw them into the grCcUest 
consternation. Pericles observing that the pilot was much astonished 
and perplcxecl, took his cloak, and having covered his eyes with it, 
asked him, ‘^If he found anything terrible in that, or considered it 
as a sad pressage.?^' Upon his answering in the negative, he said, 

Where is the difference, then, between this and the other, except 
that something bigger than my cloak causes the eclipse.?’^ 


1 He did not undertake this cxi)cdition 
until autumn, when the Lacedaemonians 
were retired. In the winter of this year 
the Athenians solemnized in an extraor- 
dinary manner the funerals of such as 
first died in the war. Per’cles pronounced 


the oration on that occasion, which 
Thucydides has preserved. 

2 See this plague excellently described 
by Thucydides, who had it himself. Lib 
ii. proiK init 
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In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so great 
an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaunis/ and 
at first with some rational hopes of success; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army broke all his measures, for it not only 
carried off his own men, but all that had intercourse with them. As 
this ill success set the Athenians against him, he endeavoured to 
console them under their losses, and to animate them^ to new 
attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate their resentment, 
nor could they be satisfied until they had showed themselves masters, 
by voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
fine, which, by the lowest account, was 15 talents — some make it 50. 
The person that carried on the prosecution against him was Cleon, 
as Idomeneus tells us ; or according to Theophrastus, Simmias ; or 
Lacratides, if we believe Hcraclides, of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided : the people quitting 
their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its sting in the 
wound ; but his private affairs were in a miserable condition, for he 
had lost a number of his relations in the plague, and a misunder- 
standing had prevailed for some time in his family. Xanthippus, 
the eldest of his legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, and besides 
had married a young and expensive wife, daughter to Isander, and 
grand-daughter to PIpylicus, He knew not how to brook his fathers 
frugality, who supplied him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his friends, and took up money in the 
name of Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, 
Pericles not only refused to pay him, but even prosecuted him for 
the demand. Xanthippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father. First, he exposed and ridiculed 
the company he kept in his house and the conversations he held 
with the philosophers. He said, that Epitimius the Pharsalian, hav- 
ing undesignedly killed a horse with a javelin which he threw at the 
public games, his father spent a whole day in disputing with Proto- 
gorus, which might be properly deemed the cause of his death, the 
javelin, or the man that threw it, or the president of the games. 
Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that the young 
man retained this implacable hatred against his father to his latest 
breath. He was carried off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister 
too at that time, and the greatest part of his relations and friends 
who were most capable of assisting him in the business of the state. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of senti- 
ment and greatness of soul. He neither wept nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest re- 
lations, until the death of Phralus, his last surviving legitimate son. 
This at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind ; but in putting the 
garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him ; 


1 This EpiclauTus was in Argeia. It was calls it sacredy to distinguish it from an- 
consecrated to Esculapius : and Plutarch other town of the same name in Laconia 
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he could not forbear the sad spectacle; ie brolfe out into loud 
lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears ^ a- passion which he had 
never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial in the course of a year, of the rest of hei 
generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight and 
authority for so important a charge, she once more turned her eyes 
on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the direction of aifairs 
both military and civil. He had for some time shut himself up at 
home to indulge his sorrow, when Alcibiades and his other friends 
persuaded him to make his appearance. The people making an 
apology for their ungenerous treatment of him, he reassumed the 
reins of government, and being appointed general, his first step was 
to procure the repeal of the law concerning bastards, of which he 
himself had been the author, for he was afraid that his name and 
family would be extinct for want of a successor. The history of that 
law is as follows : — Many years before, Pericles, in the height of his 
power, and having several legitimate sons, caused a law to be made 
that none should be accounted citizens of Athens, but those wnose 
parents were both Athenians.^ After this, the king of Egypt made 
the Athenians a present of 40,000 medimni of wheat, and as this was 
to be divided among the citizens, many persons were proceeded 
against as illegitimate upon that law, whose birth had never before 
been called in question, and many were disgraced upon false accus- 
ations. Near 5000 were cast and sold for slaves;^ and 14,000 ap- 
peared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens.® Though it was 
unequitable and strange that a law, which had been put in execution 
with so much severity, should be repealed by the man who first pro- 
posed it ; yet the Athenians, moved at the late misfortunes in his 
family, by which he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his 
arrogance and pride, and thinking he should be treated with hu- 
manity after he felt the wrath of Heaven, permitted him to enrol a 
natural son in his own tribe, and to give him his own name. This 
is he who afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at 
ArginuseC, and was put to death by the people, together with his 
colleague.^ 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but not with 


1 According to Plutarch’s account, at 
the beginning ot the life of Themistocles 
this law was made bcfoie the time of 
Pericles. Pericles, however, might put it 
more stiictly in execution than it had 
been before, from a spirit of opposition to 
Cinion, whose children were only of the 
half blood. 

2 The illegitimacy did not reduce men 
to a state of servitude: it only placed 
them in the rank of strangers. 

2 A small number indeed, at a time 
when Athens had dared to think of send- 
ing out colonies, humbling their neigh- 
bours, subduing foreigners, and even of 
erecting a universal monarchy. 

4 The Athenians bad appointed ten 


commanders on that occasion. After 
they had obtained the victory, they were 
tried, and eight of them were capitally 
condemned, of whom six that were on the 
spot were executed, and this natural son 
of Pericles was one of them. The only 
crime laid to their charge, was, that they 
had not buried the deaX Xenophon in 
his Grecian History, has given a large 
account of this affair. It happened under 
the archonship of CaUlas, the second year 
of the ninety-third olympiad, twenty-four 
years after the death of Pericles. Socrates 
the philosopher was at that time one of 
the Prytanes, and resolutely refused to de 
his oihee. And a little while after the 
madness of the people turned another way. 
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such acute and continueJl symptoms as it generally shows. It was 
rather a lingering distemper, which, with frequent intermissions, 
and by slow degrees, consumed his body and impaired the vigour 
of his mind. Theophrastus has a disquisition in his Ethics, whether 
men’s characters may be changed with their fortune, and the soul 
io affected with the disorders of the body as to lose her virtue ; and 
there lie relates, that Pericles showed to a friend who came to visit 
him in liis sickness, an amulet which the women had hung about 
his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted 
to so ridiculous a piece of superstition.^ 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends and the 
principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed together concern- 
ing his extraordinary virtue, and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the number of his victories ; 
for, while he was commander-in-chi cf, he had erected no less than 
nine trophies to the honour of Athens. These things they talked of 
supposing that he attended not to what they said, but that his senses 
were gone. He took notice, however, of every w'ord they had spoken, 
and thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows : — “ I am sur- 
prised, that while you dwell upon and extol these acts of mine, 
though fortune had her share in them, and many other generals 
have performed the like, you take no notice of the greatest and most 
honourable part of my character, that no Athenian, through my 
means ever jiut on mourning,^^ 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the can- 
dour and moderation which he ever retained amidst the distractions 
of busincsi and the rage of his enemies, but for that noble senti- 
ment which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, never 
to have given way to envy or anger, notwithstanding the greatness 
of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred against 
his greatest foe. In my opinion this one thing, I mean his mild and 
dispassionate behaviour, his unblemished integrity, and irreproach- 
able conduct during his whole administration, makes his appellation 
of Olympius, which w^ould otherwise be vain and absurd, no longer 
exceptionable ; nay, gives it a propriety. Thus, we think the divine 
powers as the authors of all good, and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule and presidf over the universe. Not in 
the manner which the poets relate, who, while they endeavour to 
bewilder us by their irrational opinions, stand convicted of inconsis- 
tency by their own writing. For they represent the place which the 
gods inhabit, as the region of security and the most perfect tran- 
quillity, unapproached by storms and unsullied with clouds, where a 
sweet serenity for ever reigns, and a pure oether displays itself 
without interruption ; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature. Yet at the same time, they represent 


1 It does not appear by this that his 
understanding was weakened, since he 
knew the diarm to be a ridiculous piece 
of superstition, and shewed It to his friend 


as such ; but only that in his extreme 
pickness he had not resolution enough to 
retusu what he was sensible would do him 
no good. 
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the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and 
other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. 

The state of public affairs soon showed*lhe want of Pericles,^ and 
the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. Even 
those who, in his lifetime, could but ill-brook his superior power, 
as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of other ora- 
tors and demagogues, after he was gone, soon acknowledged that 
where severity was required, no man was ever more moderate ; or 
if mildness was necessary, no man better kept up his dignity than 
Pericles. And his so murh envied authority, to which they had 
given the name of monarchy and tyranny, then aj)peared to have 
been the bulwark of the state. So much corruption and such a rage 
of wickedness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, 
which he by proper restniints had palliated, and kept from danger- 
ous and destructive extremities 1 


N I C I A s. 

We have pitched upon Crassus, as a proper person to be put in 
parallel with Nicias ; and the misfortunes whicli befell the one in 
Parthia, with those which overlook the other in Sicily. But, we 
have an a]:)ology to make to the reader on another account. As we 
are now undertaking a history, where Thucydides in the pathetic has 
even outdone himself, and in energy and variety of composition is 
perfectly inimitable ; we hope no one will suspect we have the 
ambition of 'I'immus, who flattered himself he could exceed the 
power of Thucydides, and make Philistus^ pass for an inelegant and 
ordinary writer. Under the influence of that deception, Timeeus 
plunges into the midst of the battles both at sea and land, and 
speeches in which those historians shine the most. However, he 
soon appears, 

Not like a footman by the Lydian car, 

as Pindv'ir expresses it, but a shallow puerile writer,^ or, to use the 
words of the poet Diphilus, 

heavy ai#mal Cased in Sicilian lard 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus :® as where he 


1 Pcricli s died in the third year of tlie 
reloponnosiaii war, that is, in the last 
year of the eighty-seventh olympiad, and 
428 B. 0. 

2 Pericles did indeed i>alliate the dis- 
tempers of the commonwealth while ho 
lived, but he sowed tJie seeds of them, by 
bribing the i)ec)ple with their own money; 
with which they were as much pleased as 
If it had been his. 

S Philistus was so able a writer that 
Cicero calls him the younger Thucy- 
dides. 

4 Timasus might have his vanity ; and, 


if he h(ii>ed to excel Thucydides, lie cer- 
tainly had. Yet Cicero and Diodorus 
speak of him as a veiy able historian. 
Longinus rccoucilos the censure and tlw 
praise He says, sometimes you llnd him 
in the grand and sublime. But, blind U 
his own defects, ho is much inclined t4 
censure others, and is so fond of thinking 
out of the common road, that ho often 
sinks into the utmost puerility. 

5 Xenarchus, the Peripatetic, was master 
to Strabo ; and Xenarchus, the comic poet, 
was author of several pieces of humour : 
but we know no historia"^ of that name. 
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says, He could not but consider it as a bad omen for the 
Athenians, that they had a general with a name they derived from 
victory, who disapproved of the exhibition.” As also, “That by 
the mutilation of the Hcrmae, the gods presignified that they should 
suffer most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the son of 
Hermon.”! And again, “ It is probable that Hercules assisted the 
Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up Cerberus to him; 
ai\d that he was offended at the Athenians for supporting the 
A^gesteans, who were descended from the Trojans, his mortal 
enemies, whose city he had sacked, in revenge for the injuries he 
had received from Laomedon.” He made these fine observations 
with the same discernment which put him upon finding fault with 
the language of Philistus, and censuring the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation and jealousy about 
expression betray a littleness of mind, and is the characteristic of a 
sophist ; and when that spirit of contest attempts things inimitable, 
it is perfectly absurd. Since, therefore, it is impossible to pass 
over in silence those actions of Nicias which Thucydides and 
Philistus have recorded ; especially such as indicate his manners 
and disposition, which often lay concealed under the weight of his 
misfortunes ; we shall give an abstract from them of what appears 
most necessary ; lest we should be accused of negligence or indol- 
ence. As for other matters not generally known, which are found 
scattered in historians or in ancient inscriptions and decrees, we 
shall collect them with care ; not to gratify a useless curiosity, but 
by drawing from them the true lines of this generaFs character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction. 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him, is the observation 
of Aristotle : That three of the most worthy men in Athens, who 
had a paternal regard and friendship for the people, were Nicias 
the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Milesias, and Thera- 
menes the son of Agnon. The last, indeed, was not so remarkable 
in this respect as the other two. For he had been reproached with 
his birth, as a stranger come from the Isle of Ceos ; and from his 
want of firmness, or rather versatility, in matters of government, he 
, was called the Buskin.^ 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three ; and when Pericles acted 
a flattering part to the people, he often opposed him in behalf of 
the nobility. Though Nicias was much the younger mah,he gained 
some reputation while Pericles lived, insomuch that he was several 
limes his colleague in the war, and often commanded alone. But 
when Pericles died, he was soon advanced to the head of the adminis- 
tration, particularly by the influence of ihc rich and great, who 
hoped he would prove a barrier against the daring insolence of 
Cleoii. He had, however, the good wishes of the people, and they 
contributed their share to his advancement. 


1 Longinus quotes this passage as an 2 The form of the buskin was such 
example of the frigid style, and of those that it might be worn Indifferently op 
puerilities he had condemned in Timseus. either le§. . r r 
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It is true, Cleon had a considerable interest, which he gained by 
making his court to the old men, and by his frequent donations to 
the poor citizens. Yet even many of those whom he studied to 
oblige, seeing his avarice and effrontery, came over to Nicias. For 
the gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or morose in it, but was 
mixed with a reverence for the people in which fear seemed to be 
prevalent, and consequently was very agreeable to them. Indeed, 
he was naturally timid and cold-hearted ; but this defect was con- 
cealed by the long course of success with which fortune favoured 
his expeditions. And his timidity in the assemblies of the people, 
and dread of persons who made a trade of impeachments, was a 
popular thing. It contributed not a little to gain him the regards 
of the multitude, who are afraid of those that despise them, and 
love to promote those that fear them, because in general the greatest 
honour they can hope to obtain is not to be despised by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his hands by means 
of real virtue, and by the force of his eloquence, he had no need to 
hold out false colours, or to use any artifice with the people. 
Nicias was deficient in those great endowments, but had superior 
riches, and he applied them to the purposes of popularity. On the 
other hand, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw the people 
by an easy manner and the sallies of buffoonery ; and therefore he 
amused them with the choruses of tragedy, wdth gymnastic exercises, 
and such like exhibitions, which far exceeded, in point of magni- 
ficence and elegance, all that went before him, and those of his own 
times too. Two of his offerings to the gods are to be seen at this 
day ; the one a statue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, which has 
lost part of its gilding ; the other a small chapel in the temple of 
Bacchus, under the tripods, which are commonly offered up by 
those who gain the prize in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious in those exhibitions. It is said that in a chorus of that 
kind one of his slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. The 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but had not yet anived 
at maturity ; and the people were so charmed with him, that they 
gave him long plaudits. At last Nicias rose up and said, 
should think it an act of impiety to retain a person in servitude, who 
seemed by the pubiic voice/ to be consecrated to a god and he 
enfranchised him upon the spot. 

His regulations wnh respect to Delos, are still spoken of as 
w'orthy of the deity who presides there. Before his time, the 
choirs wdiich the cities sent to sing the praises of Apollo^ landed in 
a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants of the island used to 
run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they were dis- 
embarked ; so that they were forced to strike up, as they were 
putting on their robes and garlands. But when Nicias had the 
conduct of the ceremony, known by the name of Theoria, he 


1 There was a select band of mnsio ria, and it was looked upon as an honour- 

annually sent by the principal cities of able commission to Ittave tbs management 

Tbe procp8?ion was called Then- of it 
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landed first in the Isle of Rhenia with the choir, the victims, and all 
the other necessary preparations. He had taken care to have a 
bridge constructed before he left Athens, which should reach 
from that isle to Delos, and which was magnificently gilded, being 
adorned with garlands, rich stuffs, and tapestry. In the night he 
threw his bridge over the channel, which was not large ; and at 
break of day he inarched over it at the head of the procession, 
with his choir richly habited and singing hymns to the god. After 
the sacrifices, the games, and banquets were over, he consecrated 
a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and likewise a field which he had 
purchased for 10,000 drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the 
income in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo’s blessing upon the founder. This is inscribed on a pillar, 
which he left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. As for 
the palm-tree, it was broken by the wind, and the fragments falling 
upon a great statue,^ which the people of Naxos had set up, 
demolished it. 

It is obvious that most of these things were done for ostentation, 
and with a view to popularity. Nevertheless, we may collect from 
the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had the principal 
share in these dedications, and that popularity was but a secondary 
motive. For he certainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, 
and, as Thucydides observes (Bk. vii.), he was pious to a degree of 
superstition. It is related in the Dialogues of Pasiphon, that he 
sacrificed every day, and that he had a diviner in his house, who 
in appearance inquired the success of the public affairs, but in 
reality was much oftener consulted about his own ; particularly as 
to the success of his silver mines in the borough of Laiirium ; 
which in general afforded a large revenue, but were not worked 
without danger. Pie maintained there a multitude of slaves ; and 
the greatest part of his fortune consisted in silver. So that he had 
many retainers, who asked favours, and were not sent away empty. 
For he gave not only to those who deserved his bounty, but to such 
as might be able to do him harm ; and bad men found resources 
in his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. The comic 
poets bear witness to what I have advanced. Theleclides intro- 
duced a trading informer speaking thus : ‘‘ Chariclcs would not 
give one ^nina to prevent my declaring that he was the first fruits 
of his mother’s amours ; but Nicias, the son of Niccratus, gave me 
four. Why he did it, I shall not say, though 1 know it perfectly 
well. For Nicias is my friend, a very wise man besides, in my 
opinion. Eupolis, in his Marcia, brings another informer upon the 
stage, who meets with some poor ignorant man, and thus ad- 
dresses him : — 

hiformer , — “ How long is it since you saw Nicias ?” Poor man, 
— “1 never saw him before this moment, when he stood in the 
market place.” Informer , — “Take notice, my friends, the man 

1 A statue which the Naidans had has been discovered by some modern 
dedicated to Apollo. Tl^e pedestal tfaveUers. 
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confesses he has seen Nicias. And for what purpose could he see 
him, but to sell him his vote ? Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken 
in the fact/' Poet — ‘^Ah fools ! do you think you can ever per- 
suade the world that so good a man as Nicias was taken in mal- 
practices." 

Cleon in Aristophanes, says in a menacing tone, " I will outbawl 
the orators, and make Nicias tremble.”^ And Phrynichus glances 
at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of another person, he 
says, I know him to be an honest man, and a good citizen, one 
who does not walk the streets with a downcast look like Nicias." 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not sup or dis- 
course with any of the citizens, or come into any of those parties 
which make the time pass so agreeably. When he was archon, he 
used to stay in court till night, being always the first that came, and 
the last that went away. When he had no public business upon 
his hands, he shut himself up at home, and was extremely difficult 
of access. And if any persons came to the gate, his friends went 
and begged them to excuse Nicias, because he had some affairs 
under consideration which were of great importance to the state. 

The person who assisted him most in acting this farce, and gain- 
ing* him the reputation of a man for ever intent upon business, was 
one Hiero, who was brought up in his house, had a liberal educa- 
tion, and a taste for music given him there. He passed himself for 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, some of whose poems are 
still extant, and who having conducted a colony into Italy, founded 
the city of Thurii. This Hiero transacted all the private business of 
Nicias with the diviners ; and whenever he came among the people, 
he used to tell them, “ What a laborious and miserable life Nicias led 
for their sake. He cannot go to the bath," said he, “ or the table, 
but some affair of state solicits his attention : and he neglects his 
own concerns to take care of the public. He can scarce find time 
for repose till the other citizens have had their first sleep. Amidst 
these cares and labours his health declines daily, and his temper is 
so broken that his friends no longer approach him with pleasure ; 
but he loses them too, after having spent his fortune in your 
service. Meanwhile other statesmen gain friends, and grow rich 
in their employmeats, and are sleek and merry in the steerage 
of government." 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself that expression of Agamemnon, 

In vain the glare of pomp proclaims me master, I’m servant of the people 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the services 
of those who were distinguished for their eloquence or capacity ; 
but that they were always jealous and on their guard against 
their great abilities, and that they endeavoured to" humble them, 
and to obstruct their progress in glory. This appeared in the con- 
demnation of Pericles, the banishment of Damon, the suspicions 


1 Thialiln theEqnitiesof Aristophanes, V. 357. Iti 8 notCleon,butAgoracrituiwh 08 pea]cf 
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they entertained of Anti^ho the Rhamnusian, but above all in the 
despair of Paches, who had taken Lesbos, and who being called to 
give an account of his conduct, drew his sword and killed himself 
in open court. 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to avoid such ex- 
peditions as he thought long and difficult ; and when he did take 
the command, he made it Lis business to proceed upon a sure plan. 
For this reason he generally successful : yet he ascribed his 
success to fortune, and took refuge under the wings of that 
divinity ; contenting himself with a smaller portion of honour, lest 
envy should rob him of the w^hole. 

The event shewed the prudence of his conduct. For, though the 
Athenians received many great blows in those times, none of them 
could be imputed to Nicias. When they were defeated by the 
Chalcideans in Thrace, Calliadcs and Xenophon had the command ; 
Demosthenes was general^ when they miscarried in ^itolia ; and 
when they lost looo men at Delium, they were under the conduct 
of Hippocrates. 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias : on the con- 
trary, he took Cythera, an island well situated for annoying L-aconia, 
and at that time inhabited by Laccda;monians. He recovered 
many places in Thrace which had revolted from the Athenians. 
He shut up the Megarensians within their walls, and reduced the 
island of Minoa. From thence he made an excursion soon after, 
and got possession of the port of Nistea. He likewise made a 
descent upon the territories of Corinth, beat the troops of that state 
in a pitched battle, and killed great numbers of them. Lycophron, 
their general, was among the slain. 

He happened to leave there the bodies of two of his men, who 
were missed in carrying off the dead. But as soon as he knew it, he 
stopped his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, to ask leave 
to take away those bodies. This he did, though there was a law 
and custom subsisting, by which those who desire a treaty for 
carrying off the dead, give up the victory, and are not at liberty to 
erect a trophy. And indeed, those who are so far masters of the 
field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead without permission, 
appear to be conquerors, because no man ^would ask that as 
a favour which he could command Nicias, however, chose 
rather to lose his laurels than to leave two of his country- 
men un buried.^ 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
Lacedaemonians who attempted to oppose him, he took the fortress 
of Thyrsea,^ then held by the .^ginetae, made the garrison prisoners, 


1 The burying of the dead was a duty of 
great importance in the heathen world. 
The fable of tlio ghost of an unburied 
person not being allowed to pass the 
Styx, is well known. About eight years 
after the death of Nicias, the Athenians 
put six of their generals to death, for not 


interring those soldiers that wrre slain in 
the battle of Arginusse. 

2 Thyrsea was a fort situated between 
Laconia and the territory of the Argives. 
It belonged of right to the Lacedwino. 
nians, but they gave it to the Aj:ginetaa, 
who had been expelled their country. 
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and carried them to Athens. Demostheiles having fortified Pylos, ^ 
the Peleponnesians besieged it both by sea and land. A battle 
ensued in which they were worsted, and about 400 Spartans threw 
themselves into the isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, 
and indeed was, an important object to the Athenians . But the 
siege was difficult, because there was no water to be had upon the 
spot, and it was troublesome and expensive to get convoys thither. 
In summer they were obliged to take a long circuit, and in winter it 
was absolutely impracticable. They were much perplexed about 
the affair, and repented their refusing the terms of peace which the 
Lacedaemonians had offered by their ambassadors. 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did not take effect ; he 
opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it. Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, and seeing him countenance the Lacedaemonians, persuaded 
the people to reject their propositions by a formal decree. But when 
they found that the siege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was almost a famine in their camp, they exprcssccl their resent- 
ment against Cleon. Cleon, for his part, laid the blame upon Nicias, 
alleging that if the enemy escaped, it must be through his slow and 
timid operations. ‘‘Had I been the general,” said he, “ they could 
not have held out so long.” The Athenians readily answered, “Why 
do not you go now against these Spartans.^” And Nicias rose up 
and declared, “ He would freely give up to him the command in 
the affair of Pylos; bade him take what forces he pleased; and, 
instead of showing his courage in words, where there was no 
danger, go and perform some actions worthy the attention of 
his country.” 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it at first. 
But when he found the Athenians insisted upon it, and that Nicias 
took his advantage to raise a clamour against him,, his pride was 
hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, that he not only under- 
took the expedition, but declared, “ He would in twenty days either 
put the enemy to the sword, or bring them alive to Athens.” 

The people laughed at his declaration, ^ instead of giving it any 
credit. Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert them- 
selves with the sallies of his vanity. One day, for instance, when a 
general assembly wijs to be held, they had sat waiting for him a long 
time. At last he came wheTi their patience was almost spent, with 
a garland on his head, and desired them to adjourn until the day 
following: ^‘For, to-day,” says he, “1 am not at leisure; I have 
strangers to entertain, and I have sacrificed to the gods.” The 
Athenians only laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed 
the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune in this com- 


1 The Peloponnesians and their allies 
had entered Attica under the conduct of 
Agis, the son of Arcliidamas, and ravaged 
the country. Demosthenes, the Athenian 
general, made a diversion by seizing and 
forUfylng Pylos. This brought Agis back 


to the defence of his own country. —* 
Tiiucyd. 1. iv. 

2 The wiser sort hoped either to have 
the pleasure of seeing tlie Lacedsemonians 
brought prisoners to Athena, or else ol 
getting rid of the pretensions of Cleon. 
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mission, that he acquitted himself better than any one since Demos- 
thenes. He returned within the time he had fixed, after he had 
made all the Spartans who did not fall in battle deliver up their 
arms, and brought them prisoners to Athens. 

This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. It was considered 
as something worse than throwing away his shield, meanly to quit 
his command and to give his enemy an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself by his abdication. Hence Aristophanes ridicules him 
in his comedy called 77 ie Birds, “ By heaven, this is no time for 
us to slumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of Nicias.” And in 
Ais piece entitled The Husbandman^ he introduces two Athenians 
discoursing thus — 

jst Athenian — “ I had rather stay at home and till the ground.” 
2nd Athenian — “And who hinders thee?” ist Athenian — “You 
hinder me. And yet I am willing to pay looo drachmas to be excused 
taking the commission.” 2 nd Athenian — Let us see. Your looo 
drachmas, wdth those of Nicias, will make 2000. Wc will excuse 
you.” 

Nicias, in this affliir, was not only unjust to himself but to the 
state. He suffered Cleon by this means to gain such an ascendant 
as led him to a degree of pride and effrontery that was insupportable. 
Many evils were thus brought upon the commonwealth of which 
Nicias himself had his full share. We cannot but consider it as one 
great corruption, that Cleon now banished all decorum from the 
general assembly. It was he who, in his speeches, first broke out 
into violent exclamations, threw back his robes, smote upon his 
thigli, and ran from one end of the rostrum to the other. This soon 
introduced such a licentiousness and disregard to decency among 
those who directed the affairs of state, that it threw the whole 
government into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator at Athens. This was 
Alcibiades. He did not prove so totally corrupt as Cleon. As it is 
said of the land of Lgypt, that on account of its extreme fertility — 

There plenty sows the fields with herbs salubrious. 

But scatters many a baneful weed between. 

So in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, but all in ex- 
tremes ; and these extremes opened a' door to many innovations ; 
so that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had no time to establish 
any lasting tranquillity in Athens ; but as soon as he had got things 
into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a 
torrent, and bore him back into the storms of war. 

The persons who most opposed the peace of Greece, were Cleon 
and Brasidas. War helped to hide the vices of the former, and to 
show the good qualities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for 
acts of injustice and oppression, and Brasidas for great and glorious 
actions. But after they both fell in the battle near Amphipolis, 
Nicias applied to the Lacedaemonians on one hand, who had been 
for some time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In fact, both parties 
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were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out of 
their hands. Nicias, therefore, used his endeavours to reconcile 
them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from the calamities they 
had suffered ; to bring them to taste the sweets of repose ; and to 
re-establish a long and lasting reign of happiness. He immediately 
found the rich, the aged, and all that were employed in the culture 
of the ground, disposed to peace ; and by addressing himself to the 
rest, and expostulating with them respectively, he soon abated 
their ardour for war. 

^ His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, and to exhort them to propose such measures as might effect 
it. They readily confided in him, because they knew the goodness 
of his heart, of which there was a late instance in his humane treat- 
ment of their countrymen who were taken prisoners at Pylos, and 
who found their chains greatly lightened by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of arms for one year, 
during which time they often met, and enjoyed again the pleasures of 
ease and security, the company of strangers as well as nearer friends, 
and expressed their mutual wishes for the continuance of a life un- 
disturbed with the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 
heard the chorus in such strains as this — 

Arachne freely now lias leave Her webs around my spear to weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, ‘‘ That in time of peace 
men are awakened not by the sound of the trumpet, but the crowing 
of the cock." They execrated those who said, it was decreed by 
fate that the war should last three times nine years,^ and this free 
intercourse leading them to canvas every point, they at last signed 
the peace.2 

It was now the general opinion that they were at the end of all their 
troubles. Nothing was talked of but Nicias. He, they said, was a 
man beloved of the gods, who, in recompcnce of his piety, had 
thought proper that the greatest and most desirable of all blessings 
should bear his name. It is certain they ascribed the peace to 
Nicias, as they did the war to Pericles. And, indeed, the one would 
plunge them upon slight pretences into numberless calamities, and 
the other persuaded them to bury the greatest of injuries in oblivion, 
and to unite again •as frie» Is. It is therefore called the Nicean 
peace to this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties should restore the 
to.wns and the prisoners they had taken ; and it was to be deter- 
mined by lot which of them should do it first ; but according to 
Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of money, so that the 
Lacedaemonians were forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians 
and Boeotians were displeased at these proceedings, and endeavoured 

1 I remember,” says Thucydides, *Hhat ill executed, and the war that was renewed 

throughout the whole war many men- thereupon we shall find the oracle fully 
tioned it was to last three times nine justihed by the event. — Thucyd. 1. v. 

years. And if we reckon the first ten 3 Peace for 50 years was agreed upon 

S ears of the war, the truce very short and and signed the year following : but it was 
1 oUerved that followed it, the treaties soon broken again. 
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by sowing jealousies between the contracting powers, to renew the 
war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacedaemonians to con- 
firm the peace, and to support each other by a league offensive and 
defensive. This he expected would intimidate those who were 
inclined to fiy off. 

During these transactions, Alcibiadcs at first made it his business 
privately to oppose the peace, for he was naturally disinclined to in- 
action, and was moreover offended at the Lacedaemonians on account 
of their attachment to N icias, and their neglect and disregard of 
him. But when he found this private opposition ineffectual, he 
took another method. In a little time he saw the Athenians did not 
look upon the Lacedaemonians with so obliging an eye as before, 
because they thought themselves injured by the alliance which their 
new friends had entered into with the Boeotians, and because they 
had not delivered up Panactus and Amphipolis in the condition they 
found them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people’s resentment. Besides, he persuaded, and at 
last prevailed upon the republic of Argos to send an embassy, for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty with the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this, they sent am- 
bassadors to Athens with full powers to settle all matters in dispute. 
These plenipotentiaries were introduced to the senate, and their pro- 
posals seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Alcibiadcs, upon this, 
fearing they would gain the people by the same overtures, circum- 
vented them by perfidious oaths and asseverations, “ Promising he 
would secure the success of their commission, if they would not de- 
clare that they came with full powers, and assuring them, that no 
other method would be so effectual.” They gave credit to his 
insinuations, and went over from Nicias to him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first question that he 
asked them w^as, “Whether they came with full powers.^” They 
denied it, as they were instructed. Then Alcibiadcs, beyond all 
their expectations, changing sides, called the senate to bear witness 
to their former declarations, and desired the people “Not to give 
the least credit or attention to such manifest prevaricators, who 
upon the same point asserted one thing one day, and another thing 
the next. Their confusion was inexpressible, as may well be im- 
agined, and Nicias was struck dumb iviih grief and astonishment. 
The people of course sent immediately for the deputies of Argos to 
conclude the treaty with them. But at that very moment there 
happened a slight shock of an earthquake, which, favourably for 
Nicias, broke up the assembly. 

Next day they assembled again ; and Nicias, by exerting all his 
powers, with much difficulty prevailed upon them not to put the last 
hand to the league with Argos ; but instead of that, to send him to 
Sparta,^ where he assured them all would be well. When he arrived 
there he was treated with great respect, as a man of honour, and 
one who had shown that republic great friendship ; however, as the 


1 Then were others joined in commission with him. 
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party that had favoured the Bceotians was the strongest, he could 
effect nothing.^ He returned therefore, not only with disrepute and 
disgrace, but was apprehensive of worse consequences from the 
Athenians, who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that at his 
persuasion, they had set free so many prisoners, and prisoners of 
such distinction. For those brought from Pylos were of the first 
families in Sparta, and had connexions with the’grcalcst personages 
there. Notwithstanding this, they did not express their resentment 
in any act of severity ; they only elected Alcibiades general, and 
took the Manlineans and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedaemo- 
nian interest into league with them along with the Argives. They 
then sent a marauding party to Pylos, from thence to make 
excursions into Laconia. Thus the war broke out afresh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to a 
greater height, the ostracism was proposed. To this the people 
have recourse at certain periods, and by it they expel for ten years 
any one who is suspected for his authority, or envied for his wealth. 
Both parties were greatly alanmed at the danger, not doubting that 
it would fall to the lot of one of them. The Athenians detested the 
life and manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time they dreaded 
his enterprising spirit. As for Nicias, his riches exposed him to 
envy, and the rather, because there was nothing social or popular 
in his manner of living j on the contrary, his recluse turn seemed 
owing to an inclination for oligarchy, and perfectly in a foreign 
taste. Besides, he had combated their opinions, and by making 
them pursue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. The whole was a dispute between the 
young who wanted war, and the old who were lovers of peace. 
The fonner endeavoured to make the ostracism fall upon Nicias, 
and the latter on Alcibiades: 

But in seditions bad men rise to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtlest and 
most profligate of wretches gained ground. Such was Hyperbolus 
of the ward of Perithois ; a man whose boldness was not owing to any 
well-grounded influence, but whose influence was owing to his bold- 
ness ; and who disgraced the city by the credit he had acquired. 

This wretdi had n« appreljensions of banishment by the honour- 
able suffrage of the ostracism, because he knew himself fitter for a 
gibbet. Hoj)ing, however, that if one of these great men were 
banished, he should be able to make head against the other, he 
dissembled not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to exasperate 
the people against both, Nicias and Alcibiades, taking notice of 
his malice, came to a private interview, in which they agreed to 
unite their interests; and by that means avoided the ostracism 
themselves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the strange turn 
things had taken ; but upon recollection it gave them great uneasi- 


1 Nicias insisted that the Spartans Boeotians, because they had not consented 

should renounce their alliance with the to the peace. 
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ness to thijjk that the ostracism was dishonoured by its falling upon 
a person unworthy of it. They were persuaded there was a dignity 
in that punishment ; or rather, that to such men as Thucydides and 
Aristides it was a punishment ; whereas to Hyperbolus it was an 
honour which he might be proud of, since his profligacy had put 
him on the same list with the greatest patriots. Hence Plato, the 
comic poet, thus speaks of him, ‘‘No doubt his crimes deserved 
chastisement, but a very different chastisement from that which he 
received. The shell was not designed for such wretches as he.” 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it. He was the last, 
and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of the tyrant, was the 
first. From this event it appears how intricate are the ways of 
fortune — ^how incomprehensible to human reason. Had Nicias run 
the risk of the ostracism, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, 
and lived afterwards in his native city in full security ; or if it had 
been carried against him, and he had been forced to retire, he 
would have avoided the impending stroke of misery, and preserved 
the reputation of a wise and experienced general. I am not ignorant 
that Theophrastus says, Hyperbolus was banished in the contest 
between Phteax and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias ; but 
most historians give it as above related. 

About this time the Aigesteans and Leontines sent an embassy 
to desire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expedition. 
Nicias opposed it, but was overruled by the address and ambition 
of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades had previously gained the 
assembly by his discourses, and corrupted the people to such a 
degree with vain hopes, that the young men in their places of 
exercise, and the old men in the shops and other places where they 
conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of its seas, 
with all its ports and bearings on the side next Africa. For they 
did not consider Sicily as the reward of their operations, but only 
as a place of arms ; from whence they w^ere to go upon the conquest 
of Carthage ; nay, of all Africa, and to make themselves masters of 
the seas within the pillars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had not 
many on his side, either among the commons or nobility, to oppose 
it ; for the rich, fearing it might be thought they were afraid to 
serve in person, or to be at the expensfe of fitting out men of war, 
sat silent, contrary to their better judgment. Nicias, however, 
opposed it indefatigably, nor did he give up his poiht after the 
decree was passed for the war, and he was elected general along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name first in the suffrages. 
In the first assembly that was held after that, he rose to dissuade 
them, and to protest against their proceedings. In conclusion, he 
attacked Alcibiades for plunging the state in a diingerous and 
foreign war, merely with a view to his own emolument and fame. 
But his arguments had no effect They thought a man of his ex- 
perience the fitter to conduct this enterprise ; and that nothing 
could contribute more to its success, than to unite his caution with 
the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lamachus ; there* 
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fore they were still more confirmed in their choice. Besides, 
Demostratus, who of all the orators took most pains to encourage 
the people to that war, rose and said, he? would soon cut off all the 
excuses of Nicias ; and immediately he proposed and carried an 
order, that the generals should have the discretionary power to lay 
plans and put them in execution, both at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed, that the priests strongly opposed the expedition. 
But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them ; and he gave 
it out that certain ancient oracles promised the Athenians great 
glory in Sicily. The envoys, too, who were sent to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, returned with an answer importing that the 
Athenians would take all the Syracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they took care to 
conceal them, lest they should seem to pronounce anything inaus- 
picious of an enterprise whicli their countrymen had too much at 
heart. Nor would any warnings have availed, when they were not 
moved at the most clear and obvious signs. Such was the mutilation 
of the Hermes^ whose heads were all struck off in one night, except 
that which was called the Mercury of Andocidcs, and which had 
been consecrated by the tribe of Egis, before the door of that 
person. Such also was the pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. 
A man got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a 
stone. In the temple of Delphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in com- 
memoration of the victory over the Medcs. The crows came and 
beaked it for several days, and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said these were only fictions propagated 
at Delphi at the instigation of the Syracusans. A certain oracle 
ordered them to fetch a priestess of Minerva from Clazomenm ; and 
when she came, they found her name was Hesychia, by which the 
Deity seemed to exhort them to continue in (juiet. Meton, the 
astrologer, whether he was struck with these signs, or whether by 
the eye of human reason he discovered the impending danger (for 
he had a command in the army,) feigned himself mad, and set fire 
to his house. Others say, he used no pretence to madness, but 
having burned down his house in the night, addressed himself next 
morning to the assembly in a forlorn condition, and desired the 
citizens, in compassion for AxS misfortune, to excuse his son, who 
was to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genifts of Socrates ( lu T/u’Oi^. ) on this occasion, warned that 
wise man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fatal 
to Athens. He mentioned this to several of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the warning was commonly talked of. Many were 
likewise greatly discouraged on account of the time Vhen the fleet 
happened to be sent out. The women were then celebi*ating the 
feasts of Adonis, during which there were to be seen in every quarter 
of the city images of the dead and funeral processions ; the women 


1 The Eermaty or statues of Mercury, uians at the gates of their temples and 

were s<;^iiare hgipres placed by the Ath^ the doors of their houses, 
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accompanying them with dismal lamentations. So that those who 
took any account of omens, were full of concern for the fate of their 
countrymen. They trembled to think that an armament fitted at 
so vast an expense, and which made so glorious an appearance, 
would soon lose its consequence. 

As for Nicias, he shewed himself a wise and worthy man, in op- 
posing the expedition while it w^as under consideration ; and in not 
suffering himself, after it was resolved upon, to be deluded by vain 
hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to depart from his 
opinion. Nevertheless, when he could neither divert the people 
from their purpose, nor by all his efforts get himself excused from 
taking the command, but was placed, as it were by violence, at the 
head of a great army ; it was then no time for caution and timid 
delay. He should not then have looked back from his ship like a 
child : or, by a multitude of protestations that his better counsels 
were overruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the 
ardour of his troops, which alone could give him a chance of 
success. He should have immediately attacked the enemy with 
the utmost vigmur, and made Fortune blush at the calamities 
she was preparing. 

But his conduct w'as very different. When Lamachus proposed 
to make a descent close by Syracuse {Tliuc. 1 . vi.,) and to give battle 
under the walls ; and Alcibiades w^as of opinion, they should first 
reduce the cities that owned the authority of Syracuse, and then 
march against the principal enemy: Nicias opposed both. He 
gave it for coasting along Sicily without any act of hostility, and 
shewing what an armament they had. Then he was for returning 
to Athens, after having left a small reinforcement with the ^dilge- 
stcans, as a taste of the Athenian strength. Thus he intercepted 
all their schemes, and broke down their spirits. 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to take 
his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed with another in com- 
mission, but first in authority. There was now no end of his delays. 
He either made an idle parade of sailing along the coast, or else 
sat still deliberating ; until the spirit of confidence which buoyed 
up his own troops was evaporated and gone, as well as the con- 
sternation with which the enemy were seized at the first sight of 
his armament. 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, the^ had sailed 
towards Syracuse with 6o galleys, 50 of which they drew up in line of 
battle before the harbour ; the other 10 they sent in to reconnoitre 
the place. These advanced to the foot of the walls, and, by pro- 
clamation, invited the Leontines to return to their old habitations. ^ 
At the samc^time they happened to take one of the enemy’s vessels, 
with the registers on board, in which all the Syracusans were set 


1 Tliey ordered proclamation to be quence of which, such of the Leontines 
made by a herald, that the Athenians as were in Syracuse, had nothing to do 

were come to restore the Leontines to but to repair to the Athenians, who would 

their country, in virtue of the relation take care to conduct them, 
and alliance between them. Ip copec- 
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down according to their tribes. They used to be kept at some dis- 
tance from the city in the temple of Jupiter Olyinpius, but were 
then sent for to be examined, in order to the forming a list of 
persons able to bear arms. When these registers were brought to 
the Athenian generals, and such a prodigious number of names was 
displayed, the diviners were greatly concerned at the accident ; 
thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians should take all the Syra- 
cusans, might possibly in this have its entire accomplishment on 
another occasion, when Calippus the Athenian, after he had killed 
Dion, made himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiadcs quitted Sicily with a small retinue, the whole 
power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, indeed, was a man of 
great courage and honour, and he freely exposed his person in time 
of action ; but his circumstances were so mean, that whenever he 
gave in his accounts of a campaign, he charged a small sum for 
clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the contrary, besides his other 
advantages, derived great authority from his eminence, both as to 
wealth and name. We are told that on another occasion, when the 
Athenian generals met in a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles 
the poet to give his opinion first, because he was the oldest man. 
‘‘ It is truc,’^ said Sophocles, I am older in respect of years ; but 
you are older in respect of scrvice.^^ In the same manner he now 
brought Lamachus to act under his orders, though he wos the abler 
general, and his proceedings were for ever timid and dilatory. At 
first he made the circuit of the island with his ships at a great 
distance from the enemy, which served only to raise their spirits. 
His first operation was to lay siege to the little town of Hybla ; and 
not succeeding in that affair, he exposed himself to the utmost 
contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, without any other 
exploit than that of ruining Hyccara, a small place subject to 
the barbarians. Lais, the courtesan, who was then a girl, is 
said to have been sold among the prisoners, and carried from 
thence to Peloponnesus. 

Towards the end of the summer, he was informed, the Syracusans 
were come to that degree of confidence that they designed to attack 
him. Nay, some of tlieir cavalry rode up to his trenches, and asked 
his troops in great Jerision, “Whether they were not rather come 
to settle in Catana themselvt.:», than to settle the Leontines in their 
old habitations.” 

Nicias, nftw, at last, with much difficulty determined to sail for 
Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp them without 
running any risk, he sent a person to Catana before him, who, under 
pretence of being a deserter, should tell the Syracusans^ that if they 
wanted to surprise the enemy’s camp, in a defcncclt?ss state, and 
make themselves masters of their arms and baggage, they had 
nothing to do but to march to Catana with all their forces on a day 
that he mentioned. For the Athenians he said, passed the greatest 
part of their time within the walls : and such of the inhabitants as 
were friends to the Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, 
tp shut in the enemy, and to bum their fleet. At thp saine tipie, hp 
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assured them, their partisans were very numerous, and waited with 
impatience for their arrival.^ 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias performed in Sicily. 
Having drawn by this means the enemy's force out of Syracuse, so 
that it was left almost without defence, he sailed thither from 
Catana, made himself master of their ports, and encamped in a 
situation where the enemy could least annoy him by that in which 
their chief strength consisted, and where he could easily exert the 
strength in which he was superior. 

The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, drew up before the 
walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and beat them. They did 
not, however, lose any great number of men, because their cavalry 
stopped the Athenians m the pursuit. As Nicias had broken down 
all the bridges that were upon the river, he gave Ilermocratcs 
opportunity to encourage the Syracusans, by observing, “ That it 
was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to prevent fighting ; as 
if fighting was not the business he came about.'^ Their consterna- 
tion, indeed, was so great that, instead of the fifteen generals they 
had, they chose three others, and the people promised, upon oath, 
to indulge them with a powder of acting at discretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the quantity of its 
rich offerings in gold and silver. But Nicias industriously put off 
the attack, and suffered a Syracusan garrison to enter it ; persuaded 
that the plunder his troops might get there would be of no service 
to the public, and that he should bear all the blame of the sacrilege. 

The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, but 
Nicias made not the least improvement of it. He soon retired to 
Naxos, ^ and wintered there: keeping an army on foot at a great 
expense, and effecting but little; for only a few Sicilians came over 
to him. The Syracusans recovered their spirits again so as to make 
another excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged the country, 
and burned the Athenian camp. Meanwhile all the world censured 
Nicias, and said, that by his long deliberations, delays, and extreme 
caution, he lost the time for action. When he did act, there 
was nothing to be blamed in the manner of it : for he was as bold 
and vigorous in executing as he was timid and dilatory in forming 
a resolution. 

When he had once determined to return with his forces to Syra- 
cuse, he conducted all his movements with so much prudence, 
expedition, and safety, that he had gained the peninsula of Thapsos, 
disembarked his men, and got possession of Kpipolae, before the 
enemy knew of his approach. He beat on this occasion some in- 
fantry that were sent to succour the fort, and made 300 prisoners; 
he likewise routed their cavalry, which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared incredible 


1 Nicias knew he could not make a de- nor could he go by land for want of 
scent from hia ships near Syracuse, because cavalry 

the inhabitants were prepared for him ; s A city between Syracinse and Catana. 
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to the Greeks, was, that in a short space of time he enclosed 
Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and much more 
difficult to be surrounded by such a workpby reason of the uneven- 
ness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, and the adjoining marshes. 
Add to this, that it was almost effected by a man whose health was 
by no means equal to such an undertaking, for he was afflicted with 
the stone ; and if it was not entirely finished, we must impute it 
to that circumstance. 

I cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of the general, and the 
invincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting what they did, in this 
as well as in other instances. Euripides, after their defeat and 
death, wrote this epitaph for them — 

Eight trophies these from Syracuse obtain'd. Ere yet the gods were partiaL 

And in fact we find that the Atlienians gained not only eight, but 
several more victories of the Syracusans, till the gods or fortune 
declared against them, at a time when they were arrived at the 
liighest pitch of power. Nicias forced himself beyond what his 
health would allow, to attend most of the actions in person ; but 
when his distemper was very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed 
in the. camp, with a few servants to wait upon him. 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander- in-chief, came 
to an engagement with the Syracusans, who were drawing a cross 
wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs. 
I'lie Athenians generally having the advantage, went in too dis- 
orderly a manner upon the pursuit ; and it happened one day that 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the enemy’s cavalry. 
Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his strength and courage, ad- 
vanced before them, and gave Lamachus the challenge; which he 
did not decline. Lamachus received the first wound, which proved 
mortal, but he returned it upon his adversary, and they fell both 
together. The Syracusans remained masters of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, carried them off, and without losing a moment, 
marched to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any 
guards to defend him. Roused, hon ever, by necessity and the 
sight of his danger, he ordered those about him to set fire to the 
materials before intrenchments which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machuies themselves. This put a stop to the 
Syracusans, and saved Nicias, together v/ith the Athenian camp 
and baggagb. For as soon as they beheld the flames rising in vast 
columns between the camp and them, they retired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason to form 
the most sanguine hopes of success. The cities declared for him, 
and ships laden with provisions came daily to his his affairs 

being in so good a train that the Sicilians strove which should first 
express their attachment. The Syracusans themselves, despairing 
of holding out much longer, began to talk of proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedaemon to 
their succour, being informed of the wall with which they were en- 
closed, and the extremities thev were reduced to, continued his 

13 ^ 
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voyage, not with a view to Sicily, which he gave up for lost, but, if 
possible, to save the Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the 
Athenians was now ver/ extensive; it was reported that they 
carried all before them, and that they had a gener^ whose prudence 
as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias himself, 
contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by his present strength 
and success ; the more so, because he was persuaded, upon private 
intelligence from Syracuse, as well as more public application, that 
the city w'as about to capitulate. Hence it was that he took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed any regular guarld 
to prevent his coming ashore ; so that, screened by this utter 
negligence Gylippus landed with safety. It was at a great distance 
from Syracuse, and he found means to collect a considerable army. 
But the Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had assembled that very day to consider of articles 
of capitulation ; nay, some were for coming to terms that moment, 
before the city was absolutely enclosed. For there was but a small 
part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary material were 
upon the spot. 

At this critical and dangerous instant, Gongylus arrived from 
Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. The whole town 
was in motion, as might naturally be expected. He told them 
Gylippus would soon come, with several other ships, to their succour. 
They could not give entire credit to Gongylus ; but while they were 
weighing the matter, a messenger arrived from Gylippus, with orders 
that they should march out to join him. Immediately upon this, 
they recovered their spirits, and armed. Gylippus soon arrived and 
put his troops in order of battle. As Nicias was drawing up against 
him, Gylippus rested his arms, and sent a herald with an offer of 
safe conduct to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give him any answer ; but some of the soldiers asked 
him, by way of ridicule, “ Whether the Syracusans were become so 
strong by the arrival of one Lacedaemonian cloak and staff, as to 
despise the Athenians who had lately knocked off the fetters of 300 
Spartans and released them, though all abler men, and better 
haired than Gylippus !” 

Timaeus says the Sicilians set no great value upon Gylippus ; for 
in a little time they discovered his sofdid avarice and meanness ; 
and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak and head of 
hair. Yet the same historian relates, that as soon as Gylippus 
shewed himself, the Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about 
an owl, and were ready to follow him wherever he pleased. And 
the latter account has more truth in it than the former. In the staff 
and cloak 'ttey beheld the symbols of the Spartan dignity, and 
therefore repaired to them. Thucydides also tells us that Gylippus 
was the only man who saved Sicily ; and Phylistus, a citizen of 
Syracuse, and an eye-witness of those transactions, does the same. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the advantage, and 
killed some of the Syracusans. Gongylus of Corinth fell at the same 
time. But the next day Gylippus shewed them of what consequence 
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experience in a general is ; with the very same arms and horses, and 
on the same spot, by only altering his order of battle,^ he beat the 
Athenians, and drove them to their camp.. Then taking the stones 
and other materials which they had brought for their wall, he con- 
tinued the cross wall of the Syracusans, and cut through theirs in 
such a manner, that ^,if they gained a victory, they could make 
no advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this success, the Syracusans manned several 
vessels ; and beating about the country with their cavalry and 
aflies, they made many prisoners. Gylippus applied to the towns 
in person, and they readily listened to him and lent him all the 
assistance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing into his 
former fears and despondence, at the sight of such a change of 
affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, either to send another 
army, or to recall that which he had ; and at the same time he 
desired them by all means to dismiss him from the command, on 
account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send another 
army into Sicily ; but the envy which the first success of Nicias 
had excited, had made them put it off upon several pretences. 
Now, however, they hastened the succours. They likewise came 
to a resolution, that Demosthenes should go in the spring with a 
respectable fleet ; and that Eurymedon, with 10 galleys, without 
waiting till winter was over, should carry money to pay the troops, 
and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus 
and Menander, officers who then served under him, to assist 
him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both by sea and land. 
At first, part of his fleet was worsted ; but in the end he proved 
victorious, and sunk many of the enemy’s ships. He could not, 
however, succour his troops by land, as the exigence of the case 
required. Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the fort of 
PJemmyriiim, and took it ; by which means he became master of 
the naval stores of the Athenians, and a great quantity of treasure, 
which had been lodged there. Most of the garrison were either 
killed or taken prisoners. But, what was still a greater blow to 
Nicias, by the loss 4)f this place he lost the convenience of his 
convoys. For, while he had Plcmmyrium, the communication was 
safe and easy ; but when that was taken, his supplies could not 
reach him without the utmost difficulty, because his transports 
could not pass without fighting the enemy’s ships, which lay at 
anchor under the fort. 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was beaten, not by 
any superior strength they had to combat, but by ttliilf'^oing in a 
disorderly manner upon the pursuit. They therefore fitted out a 
most respectable fleet, in order for another action. Nicias, how- 

1 lie had the address to inipiUe the hue before between walls, where their cavalry 
defeat to himself, and to assure his men and archers had not room to act, he had 
that their behaviour was irreproachable. prevented their couquerini;. 

He s.iid, that by ranging thim the day 
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ever, did not choose at present to try the issue of another naval 
fight, but declared it very absurd, when a large reinforcement of 
ships and fresh troops w(?re hastening to him under the conduct of 
Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force so much inferior, and 
so ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed to a temporary share in the command, were led by their 
ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to strike some 
extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand with the one, ai)d 
to outdo the most shining actions of the other. Their pretence was 
the glory of Athens, which they said would be utterly lost, if they 
shewed any fear of the Syracusan fleet. Thus they overuled 
Nicias and gave battle. But they were soon defeated by a 
stratagem of Ariston the Corinthian, who was a most excellent sea- 
man.^ Their left wing, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, 
and they lost great numbers of their men. This loss threw Nicias 
into the greatest consternation. He reflected upon the checks he 
had met with while he had the sole command, and that he had now 
miscarried again through the obstinacy of his colleagues. 

While he was indulging these reflections, Demosthenes appeared 
before the fort with a very gallant and formidable fleet. He had 
73 galleys,^ on board of which were 5000 heavy armed soldiers ; and 
archers, spearmen, and slingers, 3000. Their armour glittered, the 
streamers waved, and the prows of the ships were adorned with a 
variety of rich paintings. He advanced with loud cheers and 
martial music, and the whole was conducted in a theatrical manner, 
to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were ready to fall into despair again. They saw 
no end or truce to their miseries ; their labours and conflicts were 
all to begin anew, and they had been prodigal of their blood to no 
purpose. Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice at the arrival oi 
such an army. At the first interview, Demosthenes wanted him to 
attack the enemy, that they might take Syracuse by an immediate 
and decisive stroke, and return again with glory to Athens. Nicias, 
astonished at his heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no 
rash or desperate measures. He assured him, delay would make 
against the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
their allies would soon quit both them aVid their cause. Consequently 
when they began to feel the hard hand of necessity, they would 
apply to him again, and surrender upon terms, as the^ were going 
to do before. In fact, Nicias had ‘a private understanding with 
several persons in Syracuse, who advised him to wait with patience, 
because the inhabitants were tired out with the war, and weary ol 
Gylippu^ when their necessities should become a little more 
pressing, they would give up the dispute. 

1 Ariston advised the captains of the the meantime the Syracusans, Jiaving 
galleys to have refreshments ready for made an expeditious meal, re-embarked, 
their men on the sliore, while the Athe- and attacked the Athenian shijis wlien 
nlans Imagined they went into the town there was scarce anybody on board to 
for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, defend them. 

landed and went to dinner likewise. In ® Diodorus Siculus makes them 810. 
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As Nicias mentioned these things in an enigmatical manner, and 
did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other generals 
to accuse him of timidity. “ He is coraing upon us,” said they, 
“with his old delays, dilatory, slow, over cautious counsels, by 
which the vigour and ardour of his troops were lost When he 
should have led them on immediately, he waited till their spirit was 
gone, and the enemy began to look upon them with contempt” 
The other officers, therefore, listened to Demosthenes, and Nicias 
at last was forced to give up the point 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipolae in the night. As he came upon the 
guards by surprise, he killed many of them, and routed those who 
stood upon their defence. Not content with this advantage, he 
proceeded till he came to the quarter where the Boeotians were 
posted. Those closed their ranks, and first charged the Athenians, 
advancing with levelled pikes, and with all the alarm of voices ; by 
which means they repulsed them, and killed a considerable number. 
Terror and confusion spread through the rest of the army. They 
who still kept their ground, and were victorious, were encountered 
by those that fled ; and they who were marching down from 
Epipolae to support the foremost bands, were put in disorder by 
the fugitives ; for they fell foul of one another, and took their friends 
for enemies. The confusion, indeed, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by their fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the impos- 
sibility of discerning objects as they could have wished, in a night 
which was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear : the moon being 
near her setting, and the little light she gave rendered useless by 
the shade of so many bodies and weapons moving to and fro. 
Hence the apprehensions of meeting with an enemy made the 
Athenians suspect their friends, and threw them into the utmost 
perplexity and distress. They happened, too, to have the moon 
upon their backs, which casting their shadows before them, both 
hid the number of their men and the glittering of their arms ; 
whereas the reflection from the shields of the enemy made tliem 
appear more numerous, and better armed than they really were. 
At last, they turned their backs, and were entirely routed. The 
enemy pressed harrk upon them on all sides, and killed great 
numbers. Many others mA their death in the weapons of their 
friends. Not a few fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The 
rest were dispersed about the fields, wdiere they were picked up the 
next morning by the cavalry, And put to the sword. The Athenians 
lost 2000 men in this action ; and very few returned with their 
arms to the head quarters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it wafs^at he ex- 
pected ; and he inveighed against the rash proceedings of Demos- 
thenes. That general defended himself as well as he could, but at 
the same time gave it as his opinion, that they should embark and 
return home as fast as possible. “ We cannot hope,” said he, 
“ either for another army, or to conquer with the forces we have. 
Nay, supposing we had the advantage, we ought to relinquish a 
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situation, which is well known at all times to be unhealthy for the 
troops, and which now we find still more fatal from the season of 
the year.” It was, indeed, the beginning of autumn : numbers were 
sick, and the whole army was dispirited. 

Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of reluming home ; 
not that he was afraid of any opposition from the Syracusans, but 
he dreaded the Athenian tribunals and unfair impeachrnents there. 
He therefore replied, “ That there was no great and visible danger 
at present ; and if there were, he would rather die by the hands of 
the enemy than those of his fellow citizens.” In this respect 
he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who afterwards said to 
his countrymen, I had rather die with you than for you.” Nicias 
added, ‘‘ That if it should appear necessary to encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their leisure.” 

Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, because his former 
counsels had proved unfortunate. And he was more willing to sub- 
mit, because he saw others persuaded that it was the dependence 
Nicias had on his correspondence in the town, which made him so 
strongly oppose their return to Athens. But as fresh forces came 
to the assistance of the Syracusans, and the sickness prevailed more 
and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, 
and ordered the troops to be ready to embark. 

Everything accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and the 
enemy paid no attention to these movements, because they did not 
expect them. But in the night there happtmed an eclipse of the 
moon, at which Nicias and all the rest were sU uck with a great 
panic, either through ignorance or superstition. As for an eclipse 
of the sun, which happens at the conjunction, even the common 
people had some idea of its being caused by the interposition of the 
moon : but they could not easily form a concei)tion, by the inter- 
position of what body the moon, when at vhc full, should suddenly 
lose her light, and assume such a variety of cok)urs. Tliey looked 
upon it therefore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a 
sign by which the gods announced some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and certainty 
shewed in what manner the moon was illuminated and over- 
shadowed. But he was an author of no antiquity,^ nor was his treatise 
much known, it was confined to a few hands, and communicated 
with caution and under the seal of secrecy. For the people had an 
aversion to natural philosophers and those who were then called 
Meleoroleschoe (wguirers mto the ntiture of meteors), supposing 
that they injured the divine power and providence by ascribing 
things to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and inevitable 
necessity.' ^"ftolagoras was forced to fly on account of such a 
system ; and Anaxagoras w^as thrown into prison, from whence 
Pericles with great difficulty got him delivered. Even Socrates, * 


1 ITe was contemporary with PcricleB, Nicias ^yas killed the fourth yeai’ of the 
and with Nicias too , for he (lied the first ninety-first. ... . 4.1.4 

year of the eighty-eighth Oli'oapiad, and Socrates tells us in his apology , tnat 
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who meddled not with physics, lost his life for philosophy. At last 
the glory of Plato enlightened the worlds and his doctrine weLS 
generally received^ both on account of his life, and his subjecting the 
necessity of natural causes to a more powerful a7id divme principle. 
Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such researches, and 
brought the study of mathematics into fashion. Hence it was that 
his friend Dion, though the moon was eclipsed at the time of his 
going from Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not in the least dis- 
concerted, but pursued his voyage, and expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias that he had not with him 
then an able diviner. Stilbides, whom he employed on such occa- 
sions, and who used to lessen the influence of his superstition, died 
a little before. Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could not, as 
Philochorus observes, be inauspicious to those who wanted to fly, 
but on the contrary, very favourable ; for whatever is transacted 
with fear seeks the shades of darkness — light is the worst enemy. 
Besides, on other occasions, as Auticlides^ remarks in his Commen- 
taries, there were only three days that people refrained from busi- 
ness after an eclipse of either sun or moon ; whereas Nicias wanted 
to stay another entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not see 
her as bright as ever the moment she passed the shadow caused 
by the interposition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still observ- 
ing his sacrifices till the enemy came upon him, and invested his 
walls and intrenchments with their land-forces, as well as circled 
the harbour with their fleet. Not only the men from the ships, but 
the very boys from fishing-boats and small barks challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of insult. One 
of these boys, named Heraclides, who was of one of the best families 
in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued by an Athenian vessel, 
and very near being taken. His uncle Pollichus, seeing his danger, 
made up with ten galleys which were under his con'mand, and 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to support him. \ sharp con- 
flict ensued, in which the Syracusans were victorious, and Eury- 
medon and numbers more were killed. 

The Athenians, not brooking any further delay, with great indig- 
nation called upon ^leir generals to lead them off by land. For the 
Syracusans, immediately after the victory, blocked up the harbour. 
Nicias, however, would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to 
abandon so many ships of burden and near 200 galleys. He there- 
fore embarked his best infantr>^, and a select number of archers and 
spearmen, and manned with them 1 10 galleys, as far as his row^ers 
would supply them. The rest of his troops he drew up on the shore, 
abandoning his great camp and his walls whichw¥E 5 wtied to the 
temple of Hercules. The Syracusans had not for a long lime offered 


he had been accused of a criminal curiosity 1 This should probably be read Anti- 

In prying into the heavens and into the elides : for he seems to be the same 

abysses of the earth. However, he could person whom Plutarch has mentioned in 

not be said to lose his life f^r his philoso- the life of Alexander, and in his Isis 

phy so much as for his theology. and Osiris. 
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the usual sacrifices to that deity, but now both the priests and 
generals went to observe the solemnity. 

Their troops were emb^irked ; and the inspectors of the entrails 
promised the Syracusans k glorious victory, provided they did not 
begin the attack, but only repelled force with force. For Hercules, 
they said, was victorious only in standing upon the defensive, and 
waiting to be attacked. Thus instructed, the Syracusans set out. 

Then the great sea-fight began ; remarkable not only for the 
vigour that was exerted, but for its causing as great a variety of 
passion and agitation in the spectators as in the combatants them- 
selves. For those who looked on from the shore could discern every 
different and unexpected turn it took. The Athenians suffered not 
more harm from the enemy than they did from their own order of 
battle and the nature of their armament. Their ships were all 
crowded together, and were heavy and unwieldy besides, while those 
of the enemy were so light and nimble, that they could easily change 
their situation, and attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, 
that the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stones 
ivhich seldom failed of their effect wherever discharged; and the 
Athenians had nothing to oppose to them but darts and arrows, the 
flight of which was so diverted by the motion of the ship, that few 
of them could reach their mark. The enemy was put upon this ex- 
pedient by Ariston the Corinthian, who, after he had given great 
proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment that victory was 
declaring for the Syracusans. 

After this dreadful defeat and loss, there was no possibility of 
escaping by sea. At the same time the Athenians saw it was ex- 
tremely difficult to save themselves by land. In this despair they 
neither opposed the enemy who were seizing their vessels close to 
the shore, nor demanded their dead. They thought it not so dc' 
plorable a circumstance to leave the dead without burial, as to 
abandon the sick and wounded. And though they had great 
miseries before their eyes, they looked upon their own case as still 
more unhappy, since they had many calamities to undergo, and 
were to meet the same fate at last. 

Ihey did, however, design to begin their inarch in tlie night. 
Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in sacrpiccs to the gods, 
and in entertaining their friends on account of the victory, and the 
feast of Hercules, and he knew that neither entreaty nor force would 
prevail with them to leave the joys of festivity and oppose the enemy's 
flight. But llermocrates^ found out & method to impose upon 
Nicias. He sent persons in whom he could confide, who were to 
pretend that they came* from the old correspondents of that general 
within the and that their business was to desire him not to 

march in the night, because the Syracusans had laid several am- 
bushes for him, and seized all the passes. The stratagem had its 


i Hemocrates was sensible of what im- 
portance it was to prevent Nicias from 
retiring by land. With an army of 40,000 


men whicli he liad still left, he might have 
foUifted Jimiaelf in some part of Sicily, 
aii<l rrneweU the war. 
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effect. Nicias sat still in the simplicity of his heart, fearing he 
should really fall into the enemy’s snares. In the morning the 
enemy got out before him. Then indee^ they did seize all the diffi- 
cult passes ; they threw up works against the fords ; broke down the 
bridges ; and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was open 
and even, so that the Athenians could not move one step without 
fighting them. 

These poor men lay close all that day and the night following, 
and then began their march with tears and loud lamentations, as if 
they had been going to quit their native country, not that of the 
enemy. They were, indeed, in great want of provisions, and it was 
a miserable circumstance to leave their sick and wounded friends 
and comrades behind them; yet they looked upon their present 
misfortunes as small in comparison of those they had to expect. 

But among the various spectacles of misery, there was not one 
more pitiable than Nicias himself: oppressed as he was with sick- 
ness, and unworthily reduced to hard diet and a scanty provision, 
when his infirmities required a liberal supply. Yet in spite of his 
ill health, he acted and endured many things which the most robust 
anderwent not without difficulty. All this while his troops could 
not but observe, it was not for his own sake, or any attachment to 
life, he submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 
hope on their account. When sorrow and fear brought others to tears 
and complaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among the rest, it was 
plain he did it from a reflection on the miserable and disgraceful 
issue of the war, which he hoped to have finished with great honour 
and success. Nor was it only the sight of his present misery that 
moved them, but when they recollected the speeches and warnings 
by which he endeavoured to dissuade the people from the expedi- 
tion, they could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
deserved. All their hopes, too, of assistance from Heaven aban- 
doned them, when they observed that so religious a man as Nicias, 
one who had thought no expense too great in the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and most profligate 
person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still endeavoured by the 
tone of his voice, by^his looks, and every expression of kindness to 
the soldiers, to shew hims%lf superior to liis misfortunes. Nay, 
through a march of eight days, though attacked and harassed all 
the way by* the enemy, he preserved his division of the army toler- 
ably entire, till Demosthenes^was taken prisoner^ and the troops he 
had the conduct of were surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a 
place called Polyzclium. Demosthenes then drew his sw ord and 
stabbed himself, but as the enemy came immediateiy^fpWThim, and 
seized him, he had not time to give himself the finishing stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he sent 
a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. Finding from their 
account, that Demosthenes and his party were really prisoners, he 
begged to treat with Gylippus, and offered hostages for paying the 
Syracusans the whole charge of the war, on condition they would 
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suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the pro- 
posals with every mark of insolence and outrage, and fell again upon 
a wretched man who was i;i want of all manner of necessaries.^ 

He defended himself, however, all that night, and continued his 
march the next day to the river Asinarus. The enemy galled his 
troops all the way, and when they came to the banks of the river, 
pushed them in. Nay, some impatient to quench their burning thirst, 
voluntarily plunged into the stream. Then followed a most cruel 
scene of blood and slaughter ; the poor wretches being massacred 
as they were drinking. At last, Nicias threw himself at the feet of 
Gylippus and said: “Gylippus, you should shew some compassion 
amidst your victory. I ask nothing for myself. What is life to a 
man whose misfortunes are even proverbial? But with respect to 
the other Athenians, methinks you should remember that the chance 
of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and moderation they 
treated you when they were victorious.” 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the sight of Nicias and 
at his speech. He knew the good offices he had done the Lacedae- 
monians at the last treaty of peace, and he was sensible it would 
contribute greatly to his honour if he could take two of the enemy’s 
generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias from the ground, he 
bade him take courage ; and gave orders that the other Athenians 
should have quarter. I3ut as the order was slowly communicated, 
the number of those that were saved was greatly inferior to that of the 
slain, though the soldiers spared several unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners they could 
find into one body, they dressed some of the tallest and straightest 
trees that grew by the river, as trophies, with the arms they liad 
taken from the enemy. After which they marched homeward, with 
garlands on their heads, and with their horses adorned in the most 
splendid manner, having first shorn those of the Athenians. Thus 
they entered the city as it were in triumph, after the happy termi- 
nation of the sharpest dispute that ever subsisted between Grecians, 
and one of the most complete victories the sun ever beheld, gained 
by a glorious and persevering exertion of firmness and valour. 

A general assembly of the people of Syracuse and of its allies was 
then held, in which Eiirycles® the orator, proposed a decree, “That 
in the first place, the day they took Nitias should be observed as a 
festival, with the title of Asinaria^ from the river where that great 
event took place, and that it should be entirely efn ployed in 
sagrifices to the gods.” This was thb twenty-seventh day of the 
month Carneus^ called by the Athenians MetagUnion:^ “As to 
the pnsqnjgj^ he proposed, that the Athenian* servants and all 
the allies snSuId be sold for slaves; that such of the Athenians 


1 But were these brave people to blame ? 
Was it not natural tor them to use every 
means in their power to harass and weaken 
an enemy, who had ambitiously considered 
their country as a property. 

* Diodorus Siculus calls him Diodes. 


8 Though it is not easy to bring the 
Grecian months to accord with ours, yet 
we agree in this place with Dacier, tliat 
September is probably meant, or part of 
it ; because Plutarch had said abo^e, that 
the sickness had set in witl) Huliann. 
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as were freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, should be 
confided to the quarries; and that the generals should be put 
to death.” As the Syracusans accepted the bill, Hermocrates 
rose up and said, “ It was a more glorious thing to make a good 
use of a victory than to gain one.** But his motion raised a great 
ferment in the assembly. Gylippus expressing his desire to have 
the Athenian generals, that he might carry them prisoners to 
Laccdtcmon, the Syracusans, now grown insolent with their good 
fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed, they could not 
well bear his severity and Laceclgemonian rigour in command, 
while the war lasted. Besides, as Timaeus observes, they had dis- 
covered in liim an avarice and meanness, which was a disease he 
inherited from his father, Cleandrides, who was banished for taking 
of bribes. The son, out of the 1000 talents which Lysander sent by 
him to Sparta, purloined 30, and hid them under the tiles of his house. 
Being detected in it, he fled his country with the utmost disgrace. 

Timaeus docs not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosthenes and Nicias were stoned to death by the Syracusans. 
Instead of that, he tells us that Hermocrates sent one of his people 
to acquaint those two generals with what was passing in the 
assembly, and the messengers being admitted by the guards before 
the court was dismissed, the unhappy men despatched themselves. 
Their bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there exposed 
to the view of all those who wanted to enjoy the spectacle. I am 
informed that a shield, said to be that of Nicias, is shewn to this day 
in one of the temples at Syracuse, the exterior texture of which is 
gold and purple, and executed with surprising art. 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished in the 
quarries to w'hich they were confined, by diseases and bad diet ; for 
they were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and half a pint of 
water. Many of those who w'ere concealed by the soldiers, or 
escaped by passing as servants, were sold for slaves, and stigmatized 
with the figure of a horse upon their foreheads. Several of these, 
howcA^er, submitted to their fate with patience : and the modesty 
and decency with Avhich they behaved were such, that they were 
either soon released, or treated in their servitude with great respect 
by their masters. « 

Some there were who OA’fed their preseivation to Euripides. Of 
all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were most in 
love with.* From every stranger that landed in their island they 
gleaned every small specim^i or portion of his works, and communi- 
cated it with pleasure to each other. It is said that on this occasion 
a number of Athenians, upon their return home, w ^ent to E uripides, 
and thanked him in the most respectful manner fortfi^lWbligations 
to his pen ; some having been enfranchised for teaching their 
masters whaf they remembered of his poems, and others having 
got refreshments when they were wandering about after the battle, 
for singing a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
they tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their ports, 
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the Sicilians at first refused to admit her ; upon asking the crew 
whether they knew any of the verses of Euripides, and being 
answered in the affirmative/they received both them and their vessel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the first news 
of this misfortune ; the person who brought it not appearing to 
deserve their notice. It seems, a stranger who landed in the Piraeus, 
as he sat to be shaved in a barber’s shop, spoke of it as an event 
already known to the Atheniaais. The barber no sooner heard it, 
but, before the stranger could communicate it to any other person, 
he ran into the city, and applying to the magistrates, informed them 
of the news in open court. Trouble and dismay seized all that 
heard it. The magistrates immediately summoned an assembly, 
and introduced the informant. There he was interrogated, of whom 
he had the intelligence, and as he could give no clear and pertinent 
answer, he was considered as a forger of false news and a public 
incendiary.^ In this light he was fastened to the wheel, where he 
bore the torture for some time, till at length some credible persons 
arrived, who gave a distinct account of the whole disaster. With 
so much difficulty did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among 
the Athenians, though he had often forewarned them that they 
would certainly happen. 


LYSANDER. 

Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Delphi, one has this 
inscription, Brasidas and the Acanthii took this from the 
Athenians.* Hence many are of opinion, that the marble statue, 
which stands in the chapel of that nation, just by the door, is tlie 
statue of Brasidas. But in fact it is Lysander’s, wffiom it perfectly 
represents with his hair at full growth,* and a length of beard, both 
after the ancient fashion. It is not true, indeed, (as some would 
have it) that while the Argives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss 
of a great battle,^ the Lacediemonians began to let theirs grow in 
the joy of success. Nor did they first give in to, this custom, when 
the Bacchiadae® fled from Corinth to Lal-edaemon, and made a dis- 
agreeable appearance with their shorn locks. But it is derived from 


1 Casaubon would Infer from hence, 

that the Athenians had a law for punish- 
ing the forgers of false news. But this 
person was punjskfiiL, much as a 

forger of false in?,U :»jtrpublic incendiary, 
who, by exciting groundless terrors to the 
people, aided and abetted their enemies. 

2 Brasidas, when general of the Lacedai- 
monians, persuaded the people of Acan- 
thus to quit the Athenian interest, and 
to receive the Spartans into their city. 
In consequence of which Be joined with 
them in consecrating certain Athenian 
spoils to Apollo. The statue, therefore. 


probably was bis, though Plutarch thinks 
otherwise. —Thucyd. lib iv. 

3 Why might not Brasi<las, who was 
Lacedaemonian, and a contemporary of 
Lysander, be represented with long hair 
as well as hef 

4 This was the opinion of Herodotus, 
but perfectly groundless. 

6 The Bacchiadae had kept up an oli- 
garchy in Corinth for two hundred years, 
but were at last expelled by 03 q) 8 elus, 
who made himself absolute master there 
UanoDOT. L v 
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the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said, that /ong 
hair makes the handsome more beautiful^ and the ugly more terrible, 

Aristocliius,^ the father of Lysander, is said not to have been of 
the royal line, but to be descended from the Heraclidse by another 
family. As for Lysander, he was bred up in poverty. No one 
conformed more freely to the Spartan discipline than he. He had 
a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of any pleasure except 
that which results from the honour and success gained by great 
actions. And it was no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by 
this sort of pleasure. There they chose to instil into their children 
an early passion for glory, and teach them to be much affected by 
disgrace, as well as elated by praise. And he that is not moved at 
these things is despised as a person of a mean soul, unambitious of 
the improvements of vir;uc. 

That love of fame, then, and jealousy of honour, which ever in- 
fluenced Lysander, were imbibed in his education ; and consequently 
nature is not to be blamed for them. But the attention which he 
paid the great, in a manner that did not become a Spartan, and 
tl'iat easiness with which he bore the pride of power, whenever his 
own interest was concerned, may be ascribed to his disposition. 
This complaisance, however, is considered by some as no small 
part of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes [Problem Sect. 30), that great geniuses 
are generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives instances in So- 
crates, Plato, and Hercules ; and he tells us that Lysander, though not 
in his youth, yet in his age was inclined to it. But what is most 
peculiar in his character is, that though he bore poverty well himself, 
and was never either conquered or corrupted by money, yet he filled 
Sparta with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her of the 
glory she had of despising riches. For, after the Athenian war, he 
brought in a great quantity of gold and silver, but reserved no part 
of it for himself. And when Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters 
some rich Sicilian garments, he refused them, alleging, ‘‘ He was 
afraid those fine clothes would make them look more homely.” 
Being sent, however, soon after, ambassador to Dionysius, the tyrant 
offered him two vests, that he might take one of them for his daugh- 
ter ; upon which he#said, “ His daughter knew better how to choose 
than he,” and so took themTboth. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a great length, the 
Athenians* after their overthrow in Sicily, saw their fleets driven 
out of the sea, and themselves upon the verge of ruin. But Alci- 
biades, on his return from banishment, applied himself to remedy 
this evil, and soon made such a change, that the Athenians were 
once more equal in naval conflicts to the Laced xffronRtTs. Here- 
upon the Lacedaemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and 
resolved to prosecute the war with double diligence ; and as they 
saw it required an able general, as well as great preparations, they 
gave the command at sea to Lysander.* 


l Paiisanias calls him ArtHocritus. • In the first the 98 th Olympiad, « tiL 
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When he came to Ephesus, he found that city well inclined to 
the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition as to its internal policy, 
and in danger of falling ii\to the barbarous manners of the Persians; 
because it was near Lydia, and the king’s lieutenants often visited 
it. Lysander, therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all 
his store-ships to be brought into their harbour, and built a dock 
for his galleys. By these means he filled their port with merchants, 
their market with business, and their houses and shops with money. 
So that, from time and from his services, Ephesus began to conceive 
hopes of that greatness and splendour in which it now flourishes. 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king’s son, was arrived at 
Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, and to acquaint him 
with the treachery of Tisaphernes.. That viceroy had an order to 
assist the Lacedaemonians, and to destroy the naval force of the 
Athenians ; but, by reason of his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted 
with no vigour, and sent such poor supplies, that the fleet was 
almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to find this charge against 
Tisaphernes, knowing him to be a man of bad character in general, 
and an enemy to him in particular. By this and the rest of his 
conversation, but most of all by the respect and attention which he 
paid him, Lysander recommended himself to the young prince, and 
engaged him to prosecute the war. When the Lacedxmonian was 
going to take his leave, Cyrus desired him, at an entertainment 
provided on that occasion, not to refuse the marks of his regard, 
but to ask some favour of him. ^ As you are so very kind to me,” 
said Lysander, I beg you would add an obolus io (he seamen's pay, 
so that instead of three oboli a day, they may have fourP Cyrus, 
charmed with this generous answer, made him a present of 10,000 
pieces of gold {David). Lysander employed the money to increase the 
wages of his men, and by this encouragement in a short time almost 
emptied the enemy’s ships. For great numbers came over to him, 
when they knew tlicy should have better pay ; and those who re- 
mained became indolent and mutinous, and gave their officers con- 
tinual trouble. But though Lysander had thus drained and weakened 
his adversaries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement, knowing 
Alcibiades not only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, 
but to have the advantage in number of ships, as^well as to have been 
successful in all the battles he had foug^it, whether by sea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades w^as gone from Samos to Phocica, and 
had left the command of the fleet to hi> pilot, Antiochifs the pilot, 
to insult Lysander, and shew his own bravery, sailed to the harbour 
of Ephesus with two galk) s only, where he hailed the Lacedaemonian 
fleet with a grea t deal of noke and laughter, and passed by in the 
most insijTOTOTianner imaginable. Lysander, resenting the affront, 
got a few of his ships under sail, and gave chase. But when he 
saw the Athenians come to support Antiochus, he called up more 
of his galleys, and at last the action became general. Lysander 
gained the victory, took 1 5 ships, and erected a trophy. Hereupon 
the people of Athens, incensed at Alcibiades, took the command 
from him ; and, as he found himself slighted and censured by the 
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army of Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to Chersonesus. 
This battle, though not considerable in itself, was made so by the 
misfortunes of Alcibiades. ^ 

Lysander now invited to Ephesus th*e boldest and most enter- 
prising inhabitants of the Greek cities in Asia, and sowed among 
them the seeds of those aristocratical forms of government which 
afterwards took place. He encouraged them to enter into associa- 
tions, and to turn their thoughts to politics, upon promise that when 
Athens was once subdued, the popular government in their cities too 
should be dissolved, and the administration vested in them. His 
actions gave them a confidence in his promise. F or those who were 
already attached to him by friendship or the rights of hospitality, 
he advanced to the highest honours and employments ; not scrupling 
to join with them in any act of fraud or oppression, to satisfy their 
avarice and ambition ; so that everyone endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with Lysander ; to him they paid their court ; they fixed 
their hearts upon him ; persuaded that nothing was too great for 
them to expect, while he had the management of affairs. Hence it 
was, that from the first they looked with an ill eye on Callicratidas, 
who succeeded him in the command of the fleet ; and though they 
afterwards found him the best and most upright of men, they were 
not satisfied with his conduct, which they thought had too much of 
the Doric^ plainness and sincerity. It is true they admired the 
virtue of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty of some hero’s 
statue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, and sup- 
port they had experienced in Lysander, insomuch that when he left 
them, they were quite dejected, and melted into tears. 

Indeed, he took every method he could think of to strengthen 
their aversion to Callicratidas. He even sent back to Sardis the 
remainder of the money which Cyrus had given him for the supply 
of the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask for it, as he had 
done, or contrive some other means for the maintenance of his 
forces. And when he was upon the point of sailing, he made this 
declaration, I deliver to you a fleet that is mistress of the seas.” 
Callicratidas, willing to shew the insolence and vanity of his boast, 
said, Why do not you then take Samos on the left, and sail round 
to Miletus, and deliver the fleet to me there t for we need not be 
afraid of passing by our entries in that island if we are masters of 
the seas.” Lysander made only this supcificial answ^er, ‘‘ You have 
the command of the ships, and not I j” and immediately set 
sail for Peloponnesus. • 

Callicratidas was left in great difficulties , for he had not brought 
money from home with him, nor did he choose to raise contributions 
from the cities, which were already distressed. TlSti'iJiHy^vay left, 
therefore was to go, as Lysander had done, and beg it of the king’s 
lieutenants : atid no one was more unfit for such an office, than a 
man of his free and great spirit, who thought any loss that Grecians 


1 Dacier refers this to the Dorian music. and plainness In them, as well as the 
But th« Duoc manners had a simplicity music. 
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might sustain from Grecians, preferable to an abject attendance at 
the doors of barbarians, who had indeed a great deal of gold, but 
nothing else to boast of,« Necessity, however, forced him into 
Lydia, where he went directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the 
porters tell him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, desired to 
speak to him. “ Stranger,” said one of the fellows, “ Cyrus is not 
at leisure ; he is drinking.” Tis very well,” said Callicratidas, 
with great simplicity, “ I will wait here till he has done.” But when 
he found that these people considered him as a rustic, and only 
laughed at him, he went away. He came a second time, and could 
not gain admittance : and now he could bear it no longer, but re- 
turned to Ephesus, venting execrations against those who first 
cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be insolent on account 
of their wealth : at the same time he protested, that as soon as he 
was got back to Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to 
reconcile the Grecians among themselves, and to make them for- 
midable to the barbarians, instead of their poorly petitioning those 
people for assistance against each other. But this Callicratidas, 
who had sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who, in point of 
justice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the best of the 
Greeks, fell soon after in a sea-fight at Arginusae, where he 
lost the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the confederates sent 
an embassy to Sparta, to desire that the command of the navy might 
be restored to Lysander, promising to support the cause with much 
greater vigour if he had the direction of it. Cyrus, too, made the 
same requisition. But as the law forbade the same person to be 
chosen admiral twice, and yet the Lacedeemonians were willing to 
oblige their allies, they vested a nominal command in one Aracus, 
while Lysander, who was called lieutenant, had the power. His 
arrival was very agreeable to those who had, or wanted to have, the 
chief authority in the Asiatic cities ; for he had long given them 
hopes, that the democracy would be abolished, and the government 
devolve entirely upon them. 

As for those who loved an open and generous proceeding, when 
they compared Lysander and Callicratidas, the former appeared 
only a man of craft and subtlety, who directed his operations by a 
set of artful expedients, and measure?! the value of justice by the 
advantage it brought ; who, in short, thought interest the thing of 
superior excellence, and that nature had made no difference between 
truth and falsehood, but either was recommended by its use. When 
he was told it did not become the descendants of Hercules to adopt 
such a rtfj i^ l j yt ^pe di ents. he turned it off with a jest, and said, “ Where 
the lion^s slcinT^lls short, it must be eked out with the fox*s.” 

There was a remarkable instance of this subtlety in his behavioxir 
at Miletus. His friends and others with whom he hhd connexions 
there, who had promised to abolish the popular government, and 
to drive out all that favoured it, had changed their minds, and re- 
conciled themselves to their adversaries. In public he pretended 
to rejoice at the event, and to cement the union ; but in private he 
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loaded them with reproaches, and excited them to attack the com- 
mons. However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in haste, and running up to the leaders of the sedition, gave 
them a severe reprimand, and threatened to punish them in an 
exemplary manner. At the same time, he desired the people to be 
perfectly easy, and to fear no farther disturbance while he was 
there. In all which he acted only like an artful dissembler, to 
hinder the heads of the plebeian party from quiting the city, and to 
make sure of their being put to the sword there. Accordingly there 
was not a man that trusted to his honour, who did not lose his life. 

There is a saying, too, of Lysander’s, recorded by Androclides, 
which shews the little regard he had for oaths: “Children,” he 
said, “ were to be cheated with cockalls, and men with oaths.” In 
this he followed the example of Polycrates of Samos ; though it ill 
became a general of an army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy 
of a Lacedaemonian to hold the gods in a more contemptible light 
than even his enemies. For ke who overreaches by a false oath, 
declares that he fears his enetny, but despises his God 

Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sardis, presented him with 
great sums, and promised more. Nay, to shew how high he was 
in his favour, he went so hir as to assure him, that, if his father 
would give him nothing, he would supply him out of his own fortune ; 
and if every thing else failed, he would melt down the very throne 
on which he sat when he administered justice, and which was all of 
massy gold and silver. And when he went to attend his father in 
Media, he assigned him the tribute of the towns, and put the care 
of his whole province in his hands. At parting he embraced, and 
entreated him not to engage the Athenians at sea before his return, 
because he intended to bring with him a great fleet out of Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lysander did not choose to 
fight the enemy, who were not inferior to him in force, nor yet to 
lie idle with such a number of ships, and therefore he cruised about 
and reduced some islands. .(Fgina and Salamis he pillaged ; and 
from thence sailed to Attica, w^here he waited on Agis, who was 
come down from Dccclea to the coast, vo shew his land forces what 
a powerful navy there was, which gave them the command of the 
* seas in a manner th^y coult not have expected. Lysander, how- 
ever, seeing the Athenians in chase of him, steered another way 
back* through the islands to Asia. As he found the Hellespont un- 
guarded, he attacked Lampsacus by sea, while Thorax made an 
assault upon it by land ; in consequence of which the city was taken, 
and the plunder given to the troops. In the mean time the Athe- 
nian fleet, which consisted of 120 ships, had advan^.>cd“ w" €leus, a 
city in the Chersonesus. There getting intelligence that Lampsacus 
was lost, they* sailed immediately to Sestos ; where they took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to JEgos Potamos. They were 
now just opposite the enemy, who still lay at anchor near Lampsa- 
cus. The Athenians were under the command of several officers, 
among whom Philocles was one, the same who persuaded the people 
* 14 
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to make a decree that the prisoners of war should have their right 
thumbs cut off, that they might be disabled from handling a pike, 
but still be serviceable at the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes of coming to an 
action next day. But Lysander had another design. He com- 
manded the seamen and pilots to go on board, as if he intended to 
fight at break of day. These were to wait ia silence for orders, the 
land forces were to form on the shore and watch the signal. At 
sunrise the Athenians drew up in a line directly before the Lacedac- 
monians, and gave the challenge. Lysander, though he had*manned 
his ships over night, and stood facing the enemy, did not accept of 
it. On the contrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces to those ships 
that were in the van, not to stir, but to keep the line without making 
the least motion. In the evening, when the Athenians retired, he 
would not suffer one man to land, till two or three galleys, which he 
had sent to look out, returned with an account that the enemy were 
disembarked. Next morning they ranged themselves in the same 
manner, and the like was practised a day or two longer. This made 
the Athenians very confident ; they considered their adversaries as 
a dastardly set of men, who durst not quit their station. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades, who lived in a castle of his own in the 
Chersonesus, rode to the Athenian camp, and represented to the 
generals two material errors they bad committed. The first was, 
that they had stationed their ships near a dangerous and naked 
shore ; the other, that they were so far from Sestos, from whence 
they were forced to fetch all their provisions. He told them it was 
their business to sail to the port of Sestos without loss of time, 
where they would be at a greater distance from the enemy, who 
were watching their opportunity with an army commanded by one 
man, and so well disciplined, that they would execute his orders 
upon the least signal. These were the lessons he gave them, but 
they did not regard him. Nay, Tydeus said, with an air of contempt, 
“ You are not general now, but we.” Alcibiades even suspected 
some treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, they 
returned, as usual, in a careless and disdainful manner. Upon this, 
Lysander detached some galleys to observe them ; and ordered the 
officers, as soon as they saw the Athcjaiians landed, to sail back as 
fast as possible ; and when they were come half way, to lift up a 
brazen shield at the head of each ship, as a signal for him to ad- 
vance. He then sailed through all, the line, and gave instructions 
to the captain and pilots to have all their men in good order, as 
well mariners as soldiers ; and, when the signal was given, to push 
forwas^ tyiths.the utmost vigour against the enemy. As soon, 
therefore, as the signal appeared, the trumpet sounded in ,^the 
admiraPs galley, the ships began to move on, and. the land forces 
hastened along the shore to seize the promontory. The space 
between the two continents in that place is 15 furlongs, which was 
soon overshot by the diligence and spirits of the rowers. Conon, 
the Athenian general, was the first that descried them from land, 
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and hastened to get his men on board. Sensible of the impend- 
ing danger, some he commanded, some he entreated, and others 
he forced into the ships. But all his endeavours were in vain. His 
men, not in the least expecting a surprise, were dispersed up 
and down, some in the market-place, some in the field ; some 
were asleep in their tents, and some preparing their dinner. AIJ 
this was owing to the inexperience of their commanders, which had 
made them quite regardless of what might happen. The shouts 
and the noise of the enemy rushing on to the attack were now 
heard, when Conon fled with eight ships, and escaped to Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus. The Peloponnesians fell upon the rest, took those 
that were empty, and disabled the others, as the Athenians were 
embarking. Tlicir soldiers coming unarmed and in a straggling 
manner to defend the ships, perished in the attempt, and those that 
fled were slain by that part of the enemy which had landed. 
Lysander took 3000 prisoners and seized the whole fleet, except the 
sacred galley called Peralus, and those that escaped with Conon. 
When he had fastened the captive galleys to his own, and plundered 
the camp, he returned to Lampascus, accompanied with the flutes 
and songs of triumph. This great action cost him but little blood ; 
in one hour he put an end to a long and tedious war,^ which had 
been diversified beyond all others by an incredible variety of events. 
This cruel war which had occasioned so many battles, appeared in 
such different forms, produced such vicissitudes of fortune, and de- 
stroyed more generals than all the wars of Greece put together, was 
terminated by the conduct and capacity of one man. Some there- 
fore esteemed it the effect of a divine interposition. There were 
those who said, that the stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on 
each side the helm of LysandePs ship when he first set out against 
the Athenians. Others thought that a stone which^ according to the 
common opinion^ fell from heavcfiy was an 07 nen of this overthrow. 
It fell at j^gos Potamos, and was of a prodigious size. The people 
of the Chersonesus hold it in great veneration, and show it to this 
day.® It is said that Anaxagoras had foretold that one of those 
bodies which are fixed to the vault of heaven, would one day be 
loosened by some shock or convulsion of the whole machine, and 
fall to the earth. For he taught that the stars are not now in the 
places where they were c iginally formed; that being of a stony 
substance and heavy, the light they give is caused only by the 
reflection and refraction of the ether ; and that they are carried 
along and kept in their orbits by the rapid motion of the heavens, 
which from the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were 
separated from the rest, hindered them from fiilling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion; ./hLIiItolds that 
falling stars are not emanations or detached parts of the elementary 
fire that go o«t the moment they are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of 


1 It had lasted twenty-seven years. b.o. And it is pretended that Anaxagorai 

2 This victory was gained the fourth had delivered his prediction 62 years be- 

of the ninety-third Olympiad, 403 fore the battle Ti-tn li Hd. 
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air bursting out from some compression, and taking fire in the 
upper region ; but that they are really heavenly bodies which, from 
some relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregular 
concussion are loosened, And fall, not so much upon the habitable 
part of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that their 
substance is seldom seen. 

Damachus,^ however, in his treatise concerning religion, confirms 
the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, that for 75 days together, 
before that stone fell, there was seen in the heavens a large body of 
fire like an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one place, but carried this 
way and that with a broken and irregular motion ; and that by its 
violent agitation, several fiery fragments were forced from it, which 
were impelled in various directions, and darted with the celerity 
and brightness of so many falling stars. After this body was fallen 
in the Chersonesus, and the inhabitants recovered from their terror, 
assembled to see it, they could find no inflammable matter or the 
least sign of fire, but a real stone, which, though large, was nothing 
to the size of that fiery globe they had seen in the sky, but appeared 
only as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain that Damachus must 
have very indulgent readers if this account of his gains credit. If 
it is a true one, it absolutely refutes those who say that this stone 
was nothing but a rock rent by a tempest from the top of a mountain, 
which, after being borne for some time in the air by a whirlwind, 
settled in the first place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps 
at last, this phenomenon which continued so many days, was a real 
globe of fire ; and when that globe came to disperse and draw to- 
wards extinction, it might cause such a change in the air, and pro- 
duce such a violent whirlwind, as tore the stone from its native bed 
and dashed it on the plain. But these are discussions that belong 
to writings of another nature. 

When the 3000 Athenian prisoners were condemned by the coun- 
cil to die, Lysandcr called Philocles, one of the generals, and asked 
him what punishment he thought he deserved, who had given his 
citizens such cruel advice with respect to the Greeks. Philocles, 
undismayed by his misfortunes, made answer, “Do not start a 
question where there is no judge to decide it ; but now you are a 
conqueror, proceed as you would have been proceeded with had you 
been conquered.” After this he bath«d and (dressed himself in a 
rich robe, and then led his countrymen to execution, being the first, 
according to Theophrastus who offered his neck to the axe. 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns, and ordered all the 
Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair to Athens. His 
design was, that the crowds he drove into the city might soon occa- 
sion a fsM3>lne,^nd so prevent the trouble of a long siege, which 
must have been the case if provisions had been plentiful. Where- 
ever he came, he abolished the democratic and other f^rms of govern- 


1 Not Bamaclitis, but Diamacluis of as Idslory, be pretended to great 

Plataia, a very fabulous writer, and igno- knowledge, biiuit. lib. i. 
rant of Ibc mallu inalics in which, as 
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ment, and set up a Lacedaemonian governor, called Harmosiesy 
assisted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the societies he 
established. These changes he made as he sailed about at his 
leisure, not only in the enemy's cities, but in those of his allies, and 
by this means in a manner engrossed to himself the principality of 
all Greece. F or in appointing governors he had no regard to family 
or opulence, but chose them from among his own friends, or out of 
the brotherhoods he had erected, and invested them with full power 
of life and death. He even assisted in person at executions, and 
drove out all that opposed his friends and favourites. Thus he 
gave the Greeks a very indifferent specimen of tlie Lacedaemonian 
government. Therefore, Theopompus,^ the comic writer, was under 
a great mistake when he compared the Lace diem onians to vintners, 
who at first gave Greece a delightful drauglit of liberty, but after- 
wards dashed the wine with vinegar. 1 he draught from the be- 
ginning was disagreeable and bitter, for Lysander not only took the 
administration out of the liands of the people, but composed his 
oligarchies of the boldest and most factious of the citizens. 

When he had despatched this business, which did not take up 
any long time, he sent messengers to Lacedeemon, with an account 
that he was returning with 200 ships. He went, however, to Attica, 
where he joined the kings Agis and Pausanias, in expectation of 
the immediate surrender of Athens. But finding that the Athenians 
made a vigorous defence, he crossed over again to Asia. There he 
made the same alteration in the government of cities, and set up 
his decemvirate, after having sacrificed in each city a number of 
people, and forced others to quit their country. As for the Samians, * 
he expelled them all, and delivered their towns to the persons whom 
they had banished. And when he had taken Sestos out of the hands 
of the Athenians, he drove out the Sestians too, and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and boatswains. This was 
the first step of his which the Lacedaemonians disapproved : they 
annulled what he had done, and restored the Sestians to their 
country. But in other respects the Grecians were well satisfied with 
LysandePs conduct. They saw with pleasure the -dSginetse recover- 
ing their city, of which they had long been dispossessed, and the 
• Melians and Scionieans re-established by him, while the Athe- 
nians were driven out, and gave up their claims. 

By this time he was informed that Athens was greatly distressed 
with famine, upon which he sailed to the Pirceus, and obliged the 
city to surrender at discretion. The Lacedaemonians say, that 
Lysander wrote an account of it to the epkori in these words : — 
“Athens is taken;” to which they returned this answe^*, ^Jf it is 
taken that is sufficient.” But this was only an invention to make 
the matter loolj; more plausible. The real decree of the ephori ran 


1 Huretus shews, from a passage in 
Theodoras Mctochitos, that wo should 
read here Tluopompv* the. historian, in> 
stead of Theopompw th$ comic writer. 

> These things did not happen in the 


order they are here related. Samos was 
not taken till a considerable time after 
the long walls of Athens were demolished 
Zbnoph. Eellen. it 
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thus—" The Lacedaemonians have come to these resolutions : You 
shall pull down the Piraeus and the long walls ; quit all the cities 
you are possessed of; and .keep within the bounds of Attica. On 
these conditions you shall have peace, provided you pay what is 
reasonable and restore the exiles.^ As for the number of ships you 
are to keep, you must comply with the orders wc shall give you.” 

The Athenians submitted to this decree upon the advice of The- 
ramenes, the son of Ancon or Agnon. On this occasion, we are 
told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus addressed him : 
"Dare you go contrary to the sentiments of Themistocles, by de- 
livering up those walls to the Lacedaemonians, which he built in 
defiance of them?” Theramenes answered, "Young man, I do not 
in the least counteract the intention of Themistocles, for he built 
the walls for the preservation of the citizens, and we for the 
same purpose demolish them. If walls only could make a city 
happy and secure, Sparta, which has none, would be the unhap- 
piest in the world.” 

After Lysander had taken from the Athenians all their ships 
except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered up to him, he 
entered their city on the sixteenth of the month Munychion (April), 
the very day they had overthrown the barbarians in the naval fight 
at Salamis. He presently set himself to change their form of 
government ; and finding that the people resented his proposal, he 
told them, " That they had violated the terms of their capitulation, 
for their walls were still standing after the time fixed for the demol- 
ishing of them was passed ; and that since they had broken the first 
articles, they must expect new ones from the council.” Some say 
he really did propose in the council of the allies, to reduce the Athe- 
nians to slavery ; and that Erianthus, a Theban officer, gave it as 
his opinion, that the city should be levelled with the ground^ and the 
spot on which it stood turned to pasturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met at an enter- 
tainment, a musician of Phocis happened to begin a chorus in the 
Electra of Eurypides, the first lines of which are these — 

Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides, Thy strawerown’d palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, and could 
not help reflecting how barbarous a thing it wbuld be to raze that 
noble city, which had produced so many great and illustrious men. 
Lysander, however, finding the Athenians entirely in his power, 
collected the musicians in the city, ard having joined to them the 
band belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls and burned the 
ships to the sound of their instruments, while the confederates, 
crowncvP'with flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the first oi 
their liberty. 

Immediately after this he changed the form of then* government, 
appointing 30 archons in the city, and 10 in the Piraeus, and plac- 


1 The Lacediemoniatus knew that if the they were not restored, they should have 
Athenian exiles were restored, they would a pretext for distressing the Athenians 
be friends and partisans of theirs ; and if when they pleased. 
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ing a garrison in the citadel, the command of which he gave to a 
Spartan, named Callibius. This Callibius, on some occasion or 
other, lifted up his staff to strike Auti)lycus, a wrestler whom 
Xenophon has mentioned in his Symposiacs; upon which Autolycus 
seized him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. Lysander, 
instead of resenting this, told Callibius, by way of reprimand, “ He 
knew not they were freemen, whom he had to govern.” The thirty 
tyrants, however, in complaisance to Callibius, soon after put 
Autolycus to death. 

Lysander,* when he had settled these affairs, sailed to Thrace. * 
As for the money that remained in his coffers, the crowns and other 
presents, which were many and very considerable, as may well be 
imagined, since his power was so extensive, and he was in a manner 
master of all Greece, he sent them to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, who 
had the chief command in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, opened 
the bags at the bottom, and took a considerable sum out of each, 
and then sewed them up again ; but he was not aware that in every 
bag there was a note which gave account of the sum it containea. 
As soon as he arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taken 
out, under the tiles of his house, and then delivered the bags to the 
ephoriy with the seals entire. They opened them, and counted the 
money, but found that the sums differed from the bills. At this 
they were not a little embarrassed, till a servant of Gylippus told 
them enigmatically, “ a great number of owls roosted in the Ccra- 
micus.”* Most of the coin then bore the impression of an owl, in 
respect to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having sullied his former great and glorious actions hy 
so base and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedaemon. On this occa- 
sion, in particular, the wisest among the Spartans observed the 
influence of money, which could corrupt not only the meanest, but 
the most respectable citizens, and therefore were very warm in their 
reflections upon Lysander for introducing it. They insisted, too, 
that the ephori should send out all the silver and gold, as evils 
destructive in the proportion they were alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a council was called, and a decree proposed 
by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or, according to Ephorus, 
by Phlogidas, “ Tha; no coin, whether of gold or silver, should be 
admitted into Sparta, but that they should use the money they had 
long obtained.” This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while 
it was red hot, to make it brittle and unmalleable, so that it might 
not be applied to any other use. Besides, it was heavy, and 
difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it was but of little 
value. Perhaps all the ancient money was of thi§ kind, ^d con- 


1 Xenophon he went now against related by Folysenus. But as Plutarch 

Samos. tells us afterwa^ that he behaved in tiiis 

2 Plutarch should have mentioned in manner to the Milesians, perhaps the 
this place the conquest of the isle of stoiy is the same, and there may be a 
Thasos, and in what a cruel manner Ly> mistake only In the names. 

Sander, contrary to his solemn promise, s Ceramicua was the name of a place in 
massacred such of the inhabitants as had Athens. It likewise signifies Uie tiUw y gi 
bemi in the Interest of Athens. This is a house. 
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sisted either of pieces of iron or brass, which from their form were 
called obdisci^ whence we have still a quantity of small money called 
oboliy six of which make o^drachma or handfidy that being as much 
as the hand can contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was opposed by Ly- 
sander’s party, and they procured a decree, that it should be con- 
sidered as the public treasure, that it should be a capital crime to 
convert any of it to private uses, as if Lycurgus had been afraid of 
the money, and not of the avarice it produces. And avarice was 
not so much prevented by forbidding the use of money in the 
occasions of private persons, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
the public ; for that added dignity to its use, and excited strong 
desires for its acquisition. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, that 
while it was valued in public, it would be despised in private, or 
that what they found so advantageous to the state should be looked 
upon of no concern to themselves. On the contrary, it is plain, that 
customs depending upon national institutions much sooner affect the 
lives and manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of indi- 
viduals corrupt a whole nation. F or, when the whole is distempered, 
the parts must be affected too ; but when the disorder subsists only 
in some particular parts, it may be corrected and remedied by those 
that have not yet received the infection. So that these magistrates, 
while they set guards, I mean law and fear of punishment, at the 
doors of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep 
their minds untainted with the love of it ; they rather inspired that 
love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and amiable thing. 

Lysander out of the spoils he had taken, erected at Delphi his 
own statue, and those of his officers, in brass : he also dedicated 
in gold the stars of Castor and Pollux, which disappeared^ before 
the battle of Leuctra. The galley made of gold and ivory,® which 
Cyrus sent in congratulation of his victory, and which was two 
cubits long, was placed in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acan- 
thians. Alexandrides of Delphi writes,® that Lysander deposited 
there a talent of silver, 52 viincsy and 1 1 staters : but this is not 
agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we have from all historians. . 

Though Lysander had now attained to greater power than any 
Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftiness cf his heart exceeded 
it. For he was the first of the Grecians, according to Duris, to 
whom altars were erected by several cities, and sacrifices offered, 
as to a god.^ To Lysander two hymns were first sung, one of 
which began thus : — 


1 They were Btolen. Plutarch men- 
tions it as» 4X1 ^en the dreadful loss 
the Spartans were to suffer in that 
battle. 

3 So Aristobulus, the Jewish prince, pre- 
■ented Pompey with a golden vineyard or 
garden, valued at 500 talents. That vine- 
yard was consecrated in the temple of 
^piter Olympiua, as this galley was at 

» This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxan- 


drides, wrote an account of the offerings 
stolen from the temple at Delphi. 

4 Wliat incense the meanness of human 
nature can offer to one of their own 
species ! nay, to one wllo, having no re- 
gard to honour or virtue, scarce deserved 
the name of a man ! The Samians wor- 
shipped him, as the Indians do the devil, 
that he might do them no more hurt^ 
that after one dreadful sacrifice to hit 
cruelty, he might seek no more. 
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To the famed leader of the Greclaa bands, 

From Sparta’s ample plains ! sing lo paoan ! 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feart which they had used to 
celebrate in honour of Juno, should be called the feast of Lysander. 
He always kept the Spartan poet Choerilns in his retinue}- that he 
might be ready to add lustre to his actions by the power of verse. 
And when Antiochus had written some stanzas in his praise, he 
was so delighted that he gave him his hat full of silver. Anti- 
inachus of Colophon, and Niceratus of ^eraclea, composed each 
a panegyric that bore his name, and contested in form for the 
prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at which Anti- 
machus* was so much offended, that he suppressed his poem. 
Plato, who was then very young, and a great admirer of Anti- 
machus’ poetry, addressed him while under this chagrin, and told 
him, by way of consolation, That the ignorant are sufferers by their 
ignorance, as the blind are by their want of sight.” Aristonous, 
the lyrist, who had six times won the prize at the Pythian 
games, to pay his court to Lysander, promised him, that if he was 
once more victorious, he would declare himself Lysander’s retainer, 
or even his slave. 

Lysander’s ambition was a burden only to the great, and to 
persons of equal rank with himself. But that arrogance and 
violence which grew into his temper along with his ambition, from 
the flatteries with which he was besieged, had a more extensive 
influence. He set no moderate bounds either to his favour or re- 
sentment. Governments, unlimited and unexamined, were the 
rewards of any friendship or hospitality he had experienced, and 
the sole punishment that could appease his anger was the death of 
his enemy ; nor was there any way to escape. 

There was an instance of this at Miletus. He was afraid that the 
leaders of the plebian party there would secure themselves by flight ; 
therefore, to draw them from their retreats, he took an oath, not to 
do any of them the least injury. They trusted him, and made 
their appearance ; but he immediately delivered them to the 
opposite party, and 800 were put to death. Infinite were the 
cruelties he exercised in every city, against those who were sus- 
pected of any inclin.'tion to popular government. For he not only 
consulted his own passions, and gratified his own revenge, but co- 
operated, in this respect, with the resentments and avarice of all his 
friends. Hente ii was, that the saying of Eteocles the Lacedae- 
monian was le^koncd a good one. ^‘That Greece could not bear 
two Lysanders.” Theophrastus, indeed, tells us, that Archistratus ^ 
had said the same thing of Alcibiades. But insolence, luxjjjy, and 

i There were three poets of this name, Alexander the Great, about seventy yean 

but their works wtre all lost. The first, after the time of Lysander’s C^oerilus. 

who was of Samos, sung the victory 0 / the a According to others, he was at Claros. 
Athenians over Xerxes. He fiourished He was reckoned next to Homer in heroio 

about the seventy-fifth Olympiad. The poetry. But some thought him too 

second was this Ghcerilus of Sparta, who pompous and verbose, 
flourished about seventy years after the 8 it should be read Archesiratua 
first. The third was he who attended 
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vanity, were the most disagreeable parts of his character ; whereas 
Lysander’s power was attended with a cruelty and savageness of 
manners, that rendered it^osupportable. 

I'here were many complaints against him, which the Lacedae- 
monians paid no regard to. However, when Pharnabazus sent 
ambassadors to Sparta, to represent the injury he had received 
from the depredations committed in his province, the ephori were 
incensed, and put Thorax, one of his friends and colleagues, to 
death, having found silver in his possession contrary to the late law. 
They likewise ordered Lysander home by their scytale, the nature 
and use of which was this : Whenever the magistrates sent out an 
admiral or a general, they prepared two round pieces of wood with 
so much exactness, that they were perfectly equal both in length 
and thickness. One of these they kept themselves, the other was 
delivered to the officer then employed. These pieces of wood were 
called scytalcB, When they had any secret and important orders to 
convey to him, they took a long narrow scroll of parchment, and 
rolled it about their own staff, one fold close to another, and then 
wrote their business on it. This done, they took off the scroll and 
sent it to the general. As soon as he received it, he applied it to 
his staff, which being just like that of the magistrates, all the folds 
fell in with one another, exactly as they did at the writing : and 
though, before, the characters were so broken and disjointed, that 
nothing could be made of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment, as well as the staff, is called scytale^ as the thing 
measured bears the name of the measure. 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, was much alarmed 
at the scytale. Pharnabazus being the person whose impeachment 
he most dreaded, he hastened to an interview with him, in hopes 
of being able to compose their differences. When they met, he 
desired him to send another account to the magistrates, signifying 
that he neither had nor made any complaint. He was not aware 
(as the proverb has it) that “ he was playing the Cretan with a 
Cretan.” Pharnabazus promised to comply with his request, and 
wrote a letter in his presence agreeable to his directions, but had 
contrived to have another by him to a quite contrary effect: 
When the letter was to be sealed, he paAmed that upon him which 
he had written privately, and which exactly resembled it. Lysander 
upon his arrival at Lacedaemon, went according to custom, to the 
senate-house, and delivered Phamabazus^s letter to the magistrates ; 
assuring himself that the heaviest charge was removed. For he 
knew the Lacedaemonians paid paiticular attention to Pharna- 
bazus, Veause of all the king’s lieutenants, he had done them the 
greatest services m the war. When the ephori had read the letter, 
they shewed it to Lysander. He now found to his cost “that 
others have art besides Ulysses,” and in great confusion left the 
senate-house. 

A few days after, he applied to the magistrates, and told them hr 
was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and offer the 
sacrifices he had vowed before his battles. Some say that when he 
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was besieging the city of the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Ammon actually 
appeared to him in a dream, and ordered him to raise the siege ; that 
he complied with that order, and bade ths Aphytaeans sacrifice to 
Ammon ; and for the same reason now hastened to pay his devotions 
to that deity in Libya. But it was generally believed that he only 
used the deity as a pretext, and that the true reason of his retiring 
was his fear of the ephori^ and his aversion to subjection. He chose 
rather to wander in foreign countries than to be controlled at home. 
His haughty spirit was like that of a horse, which has long ranged 
the pastures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to the stall, and 
to his former burden. ' 

With much difficulty he got leave of the epJiori to depart, and took 
his voyage. While he was upon it, the kings considered that it was 
by means of the associations he had formed, that he held the cities 
in subjection, and was in effect master of all Greece. They resolved, 
therefore, to drive out his friends, and re-establish the popular 
governments. This occasioned new commotions. First of all, the 
Athenians, from the castle of Phyle,^ attacked the 30 tyrants, and 
defeated them. Immediately upon this Lysander returned, and 
persuaded the Lacedaemonians to support the oligarchies, and to 
chastise the people ; in consequence of which they remitted 100 
talents to the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and 
appointed Lysander himself their general. But the envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would take Athens a 
second time, led them to determine, that one of them should attend 
the expedition. Accordingly Pausanias marched into Attica, in 
appearance to support the 30 tyrants against the people, but in 
reality to put an end to the war, lest Lysander, by his interest in 
Athens, should become master of it again. This he easily effected. 
By reconciling the Athenians amongst themselves, and composing 
the tumults, he clipped the wings of Lysander's ambition. Yet, as 
the Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was blamed for taking 
the curb of the oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and letting 
them grow bold and insolent again. On the contrary, it added to 
the reputation of Lysander ; he was now considered as a man who 
took not his measures either through favour or ostentation, but in 
all his operations, how severe soever, kept a strict and steady eye 
upon the interests of Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions as well as 
actions, which confounded his adversaries. When the Argives had 
a dispute with him about their boundaries, and thought their plea 
better than that of the Lacedxmonians, he shewed them his sword, 
and said, “He that is master of this can best plead about bou^jjaries.” 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great freedom in a 
certain convg;-sation, he said, “My friend, those words of thine 
should not come but from strong walls and bulwarks.” 

When the Boeotians hesitated upon some propositions be made 


1 A castle above Athens, strongly in the second book of his Grecian 
iltimted. Xenophon often mentions it History 
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them, he ask^d them, “ Whether he should trail or push his pikes 
amongst them?” 

The Corinthians having ‘deserted the league, he advanced up to 
their walls, but the Lacedaemonians, he found, were very loth to 
begin the assault. A hare just then happening to start out of the 
trenches, he took occasion to say, " Are not you ashamed to dread 
those enemies, who are so idle that the very hares sit in quiet under 
their walls ?” 

When king Agis paid the last tribute to nature, he left behind 
him a brother named Agesilaus, and a reputed son named Leoty- 
chidas. Lysander, who had regarded Agesilaus with an extra- 
ordinary affection, persuaded him to lay claim to the crown, as 
a genuine descendant of Hercules ; whereas Leotychidas was 
suspected to be the son of Alcibiades, and the fruit of a private 
commerce which he had with Timaea, tlie wife of Agis, during his 
exile in Sparta. Agis, they tell us, from his computation of the 
time, concluded that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly disavowed him through the 
whole course of his life. However, when he fell sick, and was 
carried to Herasa,^ he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of the 
youth himself, and of his friends, before he died, to declare before 
many witnesses that Leotychidas was his lawful son. At the same 
time, he desired all persons present to testify these his last words to 
the Lacedaemonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour of Leotychidas. 
As for Agesilaus, he was a man of uncommon merit, and supported 
besides by the interest of Lysander ; but his affairs were near being 
ruined by Diophites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied 
this prophecy to his lameness^ — 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire 
Thy boasted strength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou bchold’st await thcO' borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Mauy believed this interpretation, and were turning to Leotychidas. 
But Lysander observed, that Diophites had mistaken the sense 
of the oracle ; for that the deity did not give himself any concern 
about their being governed by a lame king, but meant that their 
government would be lame if spuriou*f persons should wear the 
crown amongst the race of Hercules. Thus, partly by his address, 
and partly by his interest, he prevailed upon them to give the pre- 
ference to Agesilaus, and he was declared king. 

Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the war into Asia, 
encouraging him with the hope of destroying the Persian monarchy, 
and becoming hilnself the greatest of mankind. He likewise sent 

1 Xenophon (L il.) tells ns that Agis being a check upon e^h other. The 

fell sick at Henea, a city of Arcadia, on Lacedaemonians were therefore admon< 
his way from Delphi, and that he was tshed to beware of a lame government, of 
carried to Sparta, and died there. having their republic converted Into a 

2 The oracle considered the two kings monarchy ; which, indeed, proved thehr 

of Sparta as its two legs, the supports of min at last. -Austin. 1. vl. 

its freedom ; which in fact they were, 
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instructions to his friends in Asia, to petition the Lacedaemonians 
to give Agesilaus the conduct of the war against the barbarians. 
They complied with his order, and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon 
for that purpose. Indeed, this command, which Lysander procured 
Agesilaus, seems to have been an honour equal to the crown itself. 
But ambitious spirits, though in other respects not unfit for affairs 
of state, are hindered from many great actions by the envy they 
bear their fellow-candidates for fame. For thus they make those 
their adversaries, who would otherwise have been their assistants 
in the course of glory. 

Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one of his thirty 
counsellors, and gave him the first rank in his friendship. But 
when they came into Asia, Agesilaus found, that the people, being 
unacquainted with him, seldom applied to him, and were very short 
in their addresses ; whereas Lysander, whom they had long known, 
had them always at his gates or in his train, some attending out of 
friendship, and others out of fear. Just as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a servant, and is 
admired in that character, while he who bears the diadem and 
sceptre is hardly listened to when he speaks ; so in this case the 
counsellor engrossed all the honour, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Lysander deserved cor- 
rection, and he was to be made to know that the second place only 
belonged to him. But entirely to cast off a friend and benefactor, 
and, from a jealousy of honour, to expose him to scorn, was a step 
unworthy the character of Agesilaus. He began with taking busi- 
ness out of his hands, and making it a point not to employ him on 
any occasion where he might distinguish himself. In the next 
place, those for whom Lysander interested himself were sure to 
miscarry, and to meet with less indulgence than others of the 
meanest station. Thus the king gradually undermined his power. 

When Lysander found that he failed in all his applications, 
and that his kindness was only a hinderance to his friends, he 
desired them to forbear their addresses to him, and to wait only 
upon the king, or the present dispensers of his favours. In conse- 
quence of this, the;^ gave him no farther trouble about business, 
but still continued their at' mtions, and joined him in the public 
walks and other places of resort. This gave Agesilaus more pain 
than ever ; and his envy and jealousy continually increased ; inso- 
much that while he gave commands and governments to common 
soldiers, he appointed Lysander his carver. Then, to insult the 
lonians, he bade them go and make their court to his carver.” 

Hereupon Lysander determined to come to an explanai?dh with 
him, and their discourse was very laconic. “ Truly, Agesilaus, you 
know very wc41 how to tread upon your friends.” “ Yes,” said he, 
“ when they want to be greater than myself. It is but fit that those 
who i\re willing to advance my power should share it.” " Perhaps,” 
said l ysander, " this is rather what you say than what I did. I beg 
of you however, for the sake of strangers who have their eyes upon 
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US, that you will put me in some post, where I may be least obnoxious, 
and most useful to you.” 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of the Hellespont was 
granted him ; and though he still retained his resentment against 
Agesilaus, he did not neglect his duty. He found Spithridates,^ a 
Persian remarkable for his valour, and with an army at his command, 
at variance with Pliarnabazus, and persuaded him to revolt to 
Agesilaus. This was the only service he was employed upon ; and 
when this commission was expired, he returned to Sparta, in great 
disgrace, highly incensed against Agesilaus, and more displeased 
than ever with the whole frame of government. He resolved, 
therefore, now, without any farther loss of time, to bring about the 
change he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidm mixed with the Dorians, and settled in 
Peloponnesus, there was a large and flourishing tribe of them at 
Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled to the regal 
succession, but only two families, the Eurytionidas and the Agidae ; 
while the rest had no share in the administration on account 
of their high birth ; for as to the common rewards of, virtue, they 
were open to all men of distinguished merit. Lysander, who was of 
this lineage, no sooner s? w himself exalted by his great actions, 
and supported with friends and power, but he became uneasy to 
think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, should be ruled 
by others no better descended than himself. Hence he entertained 
a design to alter the settlement which confined the succession to 
two families only, and to lay it open to all the Heraclidae. Some 
say his intention was to extend this high honour not only to all the 
Heraclidae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it might not so 
much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those who resembled 
Hercules in that virtue which numbered him with the gods. Pie 
hoped, too, that when the crown was settled in this manner, no 
Spartan would have better pretensions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, and 
committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of Plalicarnassus 
for that purpose. But he soon saw that so great and difficult a 
reformation required bolder and more extraordinary methods to bring 
it to bear. And, as in tragedy machinery is made use of, where 
more natural means will not do, so hejrcsolved to strike the people 
with oracles and prophecies ; well knowing that the eloquence 
of Cleon would avail but little, unless he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions, and« the terrors of superstition. 
PIphorus tells us, he first attempted to corrupt the priestess of 
Delphi, and afterwards those of Dodona by means of one Pherecles, 
and having no puccess in either application, he went himself to the 
oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests large sums of gold. They 
too rejected his offers with indignation, and sent deputies to Sparta 
to accuse him of that crime. When these Libyans found he was 

1 So Xenophon calls him, not MIthri- Indeed, some mannscripts have It Spitb* 
dates, the common reading In Plutarch. ridates in the life of Agesilana. 
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acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this manner — 
We will pass better judgments when you come to live among us 
in Libya.” It seems there was an ancient prophecy that the Lace- 
da:monians would sometime or other settle in Africa. This whole 
scheme of Lysander^s was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rise 
from accidental circumstances, but was laid deep, and conducted 
with uncommon art and address, so that it may be compared to a 
mathematical demonstration in which, from some principles first 
assumed, the conclusion is deduced through a variety of obstruse 
and intricate steps. We shall, therefore, explain it at large, taking 
Ephorus, who was both an historian and philosopher, for our guide. 
There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out that she was 
pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her assertion, and many be- 
lieved it. So that when she was delivered of a son, several persons 
of the greatest eminence took particular care of his education, and 
for some reason or other gave him the name of Silenus. Lysander 
took this miraculous birth for a foundation, and raised all his build- 
ing upon it. He made choice of such assistants as might bring the 
story into reputation, and put it beyond suspicion. Then he got 
another story propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, “ That 
certain ancient oracles were kept in the private registers of the 
priests which it was not lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some 
future age a person should arise who could clearly prove himself the 
son of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publish those oracles.” 
The way thus prepared, Silenus was to make his appearance as 
the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles. The priests, who were 
in combination, were to inquire into every article, and examine him 
strictly as to his birth. At last they were to pretend to be convinced 
of his divine parentage, and to show him the books. Silenus then 
was to read in public all those prophecies, particularly that for which 
the whole design was set on foot, namely, “ That it would be more 
for the honour and interest of Sparta to set aside the present race 
of kings, and choose others out of the best and most worthy of men 
in the commonwealth.” But when Silenus was grown up, and came 
to undertake his part, Lysander had the mortification to see his 
piece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the actors, whose heart 
failed him just as the thing was going to be put in execution. How- 
;ver, nothing of this was d’seovered while Lysander lived. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after he had en- 
gaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in the Boeotian 
war. It is indeed related variously, some laying the blame upon 
him, some upon the Thebans, and others upon both. Those who 
charge the Thebans with it say, they overturned the altar and pro- 
faned the sacrifice^ Agesilaus was offering at Aldus ; .^^^d that 

as 


1 Besides this |ffair of the sacrifice, the 
Lacedaemonians were offended at the 
Thebans, for their claiming the tenths of 
the treasure taken at Dcccelca ; as well as 
for refusing to atte»d them in their ex- 
pedition against the Liraeus, and dissuad- 
W the Corinthians from joining in that 


enterprize. Indeed, the Thebans began 
to be jealous of the growing power of the 
Lacedaemonians, and did not want to see 
the Athenians, whose weight had been 
considerable in the balance of power, en< 
tirely rained. Xkkopb. Qr. Hist. L iU. 
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Androclides and Amphilheus being corrupted with Persian money, * 
attacked the Phocians and laid waste their country, in order to 
draw upon the Lacedasmonians the Grecian war. On the other 
hand, they who make Ly^ander the anther of the war inform us, he 
was highly displeased that the Thebans only, of all the confederates, 
should claim the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at Deccelca, and 
complain of his sending the money to Sparta. But what he most 
resented was, their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
themselves from the 30 tyrants whom he had set up. The 
Lacedsemonians, to strengthen the hands of other tyrants and make 
them more formidable, had decreed, that if any Athenian fled out of 
the city, he should be apprehended wherever he was found, and 
obliged to return; and that whoever opposed the taking such fugi- 
tives should be treated as enemies to Sparta. The Thebans on 
that occasion, gave out orders that deserve to be enrolled with the 
actions of Hercules and Bacchus. They caused proclamation to be 
made, “ That every house and city should be open to such Athe- 
nians as desired protection ; that whoever refused assistance to a 
fugitive that was seized should be fined a talent ; and that if any one 
should carry arms through Boeotia against the Athenian tyrants, he 
should not meet with the least molestation.’* Nor were their actions 
unsuitable to these decrees so humane and so worthy of Grecians. 
When Thrasybulus and his company seized the castle of Phyle, and 
laid the plan of their other operations, it was from Thebes they set 
out, and the Thebans not only supplied them with arms and money, 
but gave them a kind reception and every encouragement. These 
were the grounds of Lysander’s resentment against them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancholy that grew 
upon him with years made him still more so. He therefore impov' 
tuned the ephori to send him against the Thebans. Accordingly he 
was employed, and marched out at the head of one army, and 
Pausanias was soon sent after him with another. Paiisanias took 
a circuit by Mount Cithaeron to enter Boeotia, and Lysander went 
through Phocis with a very considerable force to meet him. The 
city of Orchomenus was surrendered to him as he was upon his 
march, and he took Lebadia by storm and plundered it. From 
thence he sent letters to Pausanias, to desire him to remove from 
Plataea, and join him at Haliartus, for he intended to be there him- 
self by break of day. But the messenger was taken by a Theban 
reconnoitring party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. Here- 
upon the Thebans entrusted their ci^^y with a body of Athenian 
auxiliaries, and marched out themselves about midnight for Hali- 
artus. They reached the town a little before Lysander, and entered 

coiiHequence of this the Thebans persuaded 
the Locrians to pillage ^ tract of land that 
was in dispute between the Phocians and 
the Thebans. The Phocians made re- 
prisals. The Thebana supported the 
Locrians; whereupon the Phocians ap- 
plied to the Spartans, and the war became 
general. 


1 These were not the only persons who 
had taken the Persian money. Tithra- 
nates, alarmed at the progress Agesilaus 
was making in Asia, sent Timocrates the 
Rhodian^th 60 talents to be distributed 
among the leading men in the states of 
Greece. Those or Corinth and Argos had 
their share as well as the Thebana In 
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it with part of their fo»‘ces. Lysander at first thought proper to en- 
camp upon an eminence, and wait for Pausanias, But when the 
day began to decline he grew impatien*^, and ordered the Lacedae 
nionians and confederates to arms. Then he led out his troops in 
a diicct line along the high road up to the walls. The Thebans 
who remained without, taking the city on the left, fell upon his rear, 
at the fountain called Cissusa^ 

It IS fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed him in this foun- 
tain immediately after his birth. The water is, indeed, of a bright 
and sbinmg colour like wine, and a most agreeable taste, not far off 
grow the Cietan ennes,^ of which javelins are made, by which the 
Harliarlians would prove that Rhadamanthus dwelt there. Besides 
they show his tomb, which they call Alea. The monument of 
A If mcna, too, is ncMr that place ; and nothing they say can be more 
probable tlrm lint she was buried there, because she married 
Rhadam in thus after Amphitryon’s death. 

The othci "1 Ilf bans who had entered the city, drew up with the 
ILiliaitiaiis, and stood still for some time. But when they saw 
Lysaiifler nith lii^ vinguard approaching the walls, they rushed out 
at the gates and killcvl liim, with a diviner by his side, and some 
fcwnifuc; for the gicatcst part retired as fast as possible to the 
m<iin body. The Thebans pursued their advantage, and pressed 
upon tlicm witli so much ardour, that they were soon put to the 
rout and fled to the hills. Their loss amounted to iocx>, and that of 
the Thebans to 300. The latter lost their lives by chasing the 
enemy into craggy and dangerous ascents. These 300 had been 
accused of favouring the Lacedaemonians ; and being determined 
to wipe off that stain, they pursued them with a rashness which 
proved fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune as he was upon 
his maich from Plata?a to Thespia?, and he continued his route in 
good firdei to Hahartus. Thrasybulus likewise brought up his Athe- 
nians thither fi om Thebes. Pausanias wanted a truce that he might 
artif Ic for the dead ; but the older Spartans could not think of it 
without iiidignation. They went to him and declared, " That they 
would never recover the body of Lysander by truce but by arms; 
that if they conc|Ur%;i ed they should bring it off and bury it with 
honour, and if they were worsted, they should fall gloriously upon 
the same spot with their commander.” Notwithstanding these 
representations of the veterans, Pausanias saw it would be very 
difficult to beat the Thebans now flushed with victory ; and that even 
d he should have the advantage, he could hardly without a truce 
carry off tlie body which lay so near the walls. He therehye sent 
a herald, who settled the conditions, and then retiied with fiis army. 
As soon as they were got out of the confines of Boeotia, they interred 


I The name of this fountain should pro- He also mentions a lake near it, which 
bahly bo corrected from Pausanias and produces canes or reeds, not for shafts o^ 

Strabo, and read Til^phusa or Tifphosa. javelins, but for pipes or flutes. Plutarch 

9 Strabo tells us Ilaliartus was destroyed too mentions the me in the life of 

by the KumAus in the war with Perseus 8} 11a. 

kC 
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Lysander in the territories of the Penopasans. which was the first 
gxpund belonging to their friends and confederates. H is monument 
still remains by the road /rom Delphi to Chaeronea. While the 
I-acedaemonians had their quarters there, it is reported that a cer- 
tain Phocian who was giving an account of the action to a friend of 
his that was not in it, said, ^ The enemy fell upon them just after 
Lysander had passed the Hoplites. While the man stood wonder- 
ing at the account, a Spartan, a friend of Lysander’s, asked the 
Phocian what he meant by Hoplites^ for he could make nothing of 
it. " I mean," said he, " the place where the enemy cut down our 
first ranks. The river that runs by the town is called Hoplites." 
The Sp^an when he heard this, burst out into tears, and cried out, 
**How inevitable is fate!" It seems Lysander had received an 
oracle couched in these terms — 

Fly from HoplitM and the earth-bom dragon That stings thee in the rear. 

Some say the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but is a brook 
near Coronea, which mixes with the river Phliarus, and runs along 
to that city. It was formerly called Hoplias, but is now known by 
the name of Isomantus. The Haliartian who killed Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon on his shield, which it was 
supposed, the oracle referred to. 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes, during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had an oracle from me Ismenian Apollo, which foretold 
the battle at pelium,* and this at Haliartus, though the latter did 
not happen till thirty years after the other. The oracle runs tos : 

Beware the confines of the wolf ; nor spread 
Thy snares for foxes on the Orchalian hills. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, because Bceotia 
there borders upon Attica ; and by the Orchalian hill is meant that 
in particular called Alopecus (fox-hill) on that side of Helicon 
which looks towards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much resented the 
whole behaviour of Pausanias with respect to that event, that they 
summoned him to be tried for his life. He did not appear to 
answer that charge, but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Minerva’s 
temple, where he spent the rest of his days as her suppliant, 
Lysanderis poverty, which was discovered after his death, added 
lustre to his virtue. It was then found, that notwithstanding the 
money which had passed through his hand, the authority he had 
exercised over so many cities, and indeed the great empire he had 
been possessed of, he had not in the least improved his family 
fortunfi- This account we have from Theopompus, whom we more 
easily believe whfen he commends than when he finds fault ; for he, 
as well as many others, was more inclined to censure than to praise. 

1 SopUie$, though the natno of that ninth Olympiad, 422 years b.c. ; and that 

‘ five|^ signifies also a heavy armed eoldier. of Haliartus full 29 years after. But It is 

s The battle of Delium, in which the common for historians to make use of a 
Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, round number, except In coses where great 

was femght the first year of the eighty- precision is required. 
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Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon some disputes between 
the confederates and the Spartans, it was thought necessaiy to 
inspect the writings of Lysander, and for that purpose Agesilaus 
went to his house. Among the other papers he found that political 
one, calculated to shew how proper it would be to take the right of 
succession from the Eurytionidae and Agidae, and to elect kings 
from among persons of the greatest merit. He was going to produce 
it before the citizens, and to shew what the real principles of Ly- 
sander were. But Lacratides, a man of sense, and the principal of 
the ephoriy kept him from it, by representing, How wrong it would 
be to dig Lysander out of his grave, when this oration, which was 
written in so artful and persuasive a manner, ought rather to be 
buried with him.” 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lysander, that 
which I am going to mention is none of the least. Some persons 
who had contracted themselves to his daughters in his life-time, 
when they found he died poor, fell off from their engagement. The 
Spartans fined them for courting the alliance while they had riches 
in view, and breaking off when they discovered that poverty, which 
was the best proof of Lysander’s probity and justice. It seems at 
Sparta there was a law which punishedy not only those who con- 
tinued in a state of celibacy y or married too latey hut those that mar- 
ried ill; and it was levelled chiefly at persons who married into 
rich, rather than good families. Such are the particulars of Ly- 
sander’s life which history has supplied us with. 


ALCIBIADES. 

Those that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades, say that 
Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, was founder of the family ; and that by 
his mother’s side he was descended from Alcmseon : for Dinemache, 
his mother, was the daughter of Megacles, who was of that line. 
His father Clinias gained great honour in the sea-fight of Artemisium, 
where he fought in tl galley fitted out at his own expense, and after- 
wards was slain in the batlie of Coronaea, where the Boeotians won 
the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Zanthippus, and near 
relations lo Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said, (and not 
without reason) that the affection and attachment of Socrates con- 
tributed much to his fame. For Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, 
Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Theramenes, were illustrious. i^rsons, 
and his contemporaries, yet we do not so much aS know the name 
of the mother of either of them ; whereas we know even the nurse 
of AlcibiadesJ'that she was of Lacedesmon, and that her name was 
Amycla ; as well as that Zopyrus was his school-master ; the one 
being recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say. that 
it retained its charms through the several stages of childhood^ 
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youth, and manhood. For it is not universally true, what Euri- 
pides says. 

The very autumn of a ^onn once fine Eetains Its beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades amongst a few others, by 
reason of his natural vigour and happy constitution. 

He had a lisping hi his speech^ which became him, and gave a grace 
and persuasive turn to his discourse, Aristophanes, in those verses 
wherein he ridicules Theoras, takes notice, that Alcibiades lisped, 
for instead of calling him Corax, Raven, he called him Colax, 
Flatterer j from whence the poet takes occasion to observe, that 
the term in that lisping pronunciation, too, was very applicable to 
him. With this agrees the satirical description which Archippus 
gives of the son of Alcibiades : 

With sauntering step, to imitate his father, 

The vain youth moves : his loose robe wildly floats ; 

He bends the neck : he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform ; nor is it strange, that 
they varied according to the many vicissitudes and wonderful turns 
of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong passions ; but 
his ruling passion was an ambition to contend and overcome. This 
appears from what is related of his sayings when a boy. When hard 
pressed in wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands 
of his antagonist, who let go his hold, and said, You bite, 
Alcibiades, like a woman.^^ No,^’ says he, “ like a lion.” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, in the street ; 
and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded waggon came up. 
At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was to throw in 
the way over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic disre- 
garding him and driving on, the other boys broke away ; but 
Alcibiades tlirew himself upon his face directly before the waggon, 
and stretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
Upon this, he was so startled that he stopped his horses, while 
those that saw it ran up to him with terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons of his 
other masters, but refused learning to play upon the flute, which he 
looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a. gentleman. “ The 
use of the plectrum upon the lyre,” he would say, “ has nothing in 
it that disorders the features or form, but a man is hardly to be 
known by his most intimate friends when he plays upon the flute. 
Befides, the lyre does not hinder the '’performer from speaking or 
accompanying it with a song : whereas the flute so engages the 
moutl;i .and the breath, that it leaves no possibility of speaking. 
Therefore let thl Theban youth pipe, who know not how to dis- 
course ; but we Athenians, according to the account of our ances- 
tors, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector ; 
one of whom threw awayjthe flute, and the other, Marsyas, stripped 
off the man’s skin who played upon it.” Thus partly by raillery, 
and partly by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself and others 
from learning to play upon the flute : for it soon became the talk 
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among the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right in 
holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that practised 
it. Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal accomplishments, 
and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antlpho wrote against Alcibiades, one 
story is, that when a boy he ran away from his guardians to one of 
his friends named Democrates : and that Ariphron would have had 
proclamation made for him, had not Pericles diverted him from it, 
by saying, ‘^If he is dead, we shall only find him one day the 
sooner for it ; if he is safe, it will be a reproach to him as long as 
he lives.” Another story is that he killed one of his servants with 
a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtius^s place of exercise. But, perhaps, 
we should not give entire credit to these things, which were pro- 
fessedly written by an enemy, to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, but it is 
evident that they were charmed and attracted by the beauty of his 
person. Socrates was the only one whose regards were fixed upon 
the mind^ and bore witness to the young fnafis virtue a7id in- 
gentility j the rays of which he could distinguish through his fine 
form. And fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank, and the 
crowd of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and took care that so 
hopeful a plant should not lose its fruit and perish in the very 
flower. If ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what 
are called her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the incision- 
knife of philosophy, and the searching-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first he was surrounded with pleasures, 
and a multitude of admirers determined to say nothing but what 
they thought would please, and to keep him from all admonition 
and reproof ; yet, by his native penetration, he distinguished the 
value of Socrates, and attached himself to him, rejecting the rich 
and great who sued for his regard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy ; and 
finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, want im- 
proper favours, but that he studied to correct the errors of his heart, 
and to cure him of his empty and foohsh arrogance. 

Then his crest fell, aiid all his r.ride was gone, He droop’d the conquer’d wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision from 
heaven for the preservation and benefit of youth. Thus despising 
himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, and revering 
his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image of love, or 
rather came under the influence of that power, who, as Plato says, 
secures his votaries from vicious love. It surprir 2 d all the' A^orld to 
see him constantly sup with Socrates, take with him tlie exercise 
of wrestling, lodge in the same tent with him ; while to his other 
admirers he was reserved and rough. Nay, to some he behaved 
with great insolence, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthemion. 
Anytus was very fond of him, and happening to make an entertain- 
ment for some strangers, he desired Alcibiades to give him his 
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company, Alcibiades would not a<5ccpt of the invitation, but hav- 
ing drank deep with some of his acquaintance at his own house, 
he went thither to play some frolic. The frolic was this : He stood 
at the door of the room where the guests were entertained, and 
seeing a great number of gold and silver cups upon the table, he 
ordered his servants to take half of them, and carry them to his 
own house and then, not vouchsafing so much as to enter into 
the room himself : as soon as he had done this, he went away. 
The company resented the affront, and said, he had behaved very 
rudely and insolently to Anytus. “ Not at all,” said Anytus, '' but 
rather kindly, since he has left us half, when he knew it was in his 
power to take the whole.” 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admirers, except • 
only one stranger. This man (they tell us) was but in indifferent 
circumstances ; for when he had sold all, he could make up no 
more than the sum of loo staters^ which he carried to Alcibiades, 
and begged of him to accept it. Alcibiades was pleased at the 
thing, and smiling, invited him to supper. After a kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, but required him 
to be present the next day, when the public revenues were to be 
offered to farm, and to be sure and be the highest bidder. The 
man endeavouring to excuse himself, because the rent would b8 
many talents, Alcibiades, who had a private pique against the old 
farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he refused. N ext morning, 
therefore, the stranger appeared in the ms^ kct-place, and offered a 
talent more than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy and angry 
at this, called upon him to name his security, supposing that he 
could not find any. The poor man was indeed much startled, and 
going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who stood at some 
distance, cried out to the magistrates, “ Set down my name ; he is 
my friend, and I will be his security.” When the old fanners of 
the revenue heard this, they were much perplexed ; for their way 
was, with the profits of the present year to pay the rent of the pre- 
ceding ; so that, seeing no other way to extricate themselves out of 
the difficulty jL they applied to the stranger in a humble strain, and 
offered him money. But Alcibiades would t suffer him to take 
less than a talent, which accordingly was paid. Having done him 
this service, he told him he might reling»rjsh his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades^s heart by the excellence of his genius and the pathetic . 
turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from his young 
companion. And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, and 


1 Atheneeus says, he tiid not keep them 
himself, hut having taken them from tliis 
man, who was rich, he gave them to 
Ihrasybulus, who was poor. 

s The stater was a coin which weighed 
four Attic drachmas, and was either of 
gold or silver. The silver was worth 
about 28. 6d. sterling. The stater daruus, 
a gold coin, was worth 12s. 8id. : but the 


Attic stater of gold must be worth much 
more, if we reckon the proportion of gold 
to silver only at ten to on,^, as it was then : 
whereas now it is about sixteen to one. 
Dader, then, is greatly mistaken, when 
he says the stater here mentioned by Plu- 
tarch was worth only <. } French sols ; for 
Plutarch says expressly, that ^ese siatm 
were of gold. 
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was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhausted all the art of 

E leasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher took care to hunt out 
is fugitive, who feared and respected none but him ; the rest he 
held in great contempt. Hence that saying of Cleanthes, “ Socrates 
gains Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of 
his body, with which he scorns to meddle.” In fact, Alcibiades was 
very capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure ; and what 
Thucydides says concerning his excesses in his way of living, gives 
occasion to believe so. Those who endeavoured to corrimt him 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and love of aistinc- 
tion, and led him into vast designs and unseasonable projects, 
persuading him, that as soon as he should apply himself to the 
management of public affairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles himself, in point of 
reputation as well as interest with the powers of Greece. But as 
iron, when softened by the fire, is soon hardened again and brought 
to a proper temper by cold water, so when Alcibiades was enervated 
by luxury, or swollen with pride, Socrates corrected and brought 
him to himself by his discourses; for from them he learned the 
number of his defects and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to go into a grammar- 
School, he askeci the master for a volume of Homer ; and upon his 
making answer that he had nothing of Homer^s, he gave him a box 
on the ear, and so left him. Another schoolmaster telling him he 
had Homer corrected by himself : “ How !” said Alcibiades, “and 
do you employ your time in teaching children to read ? — ^you who are 
able to correct Homer, might seem to be fit to instruct men.” 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, and 
being told there that he was busied in considering how to give in 
his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, he said as 
he went away, “He had better consider how to avoid giving 
in any account at all.” 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Potidaea, 
where Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, and was his com- 
panion in every engagement. In the principal battle they both 
behaved with great gallantry ; but Alcibiades at last falling down 
wounded, Socrates advanced to defend him, which he did effectually 
in the sight of the whole a ’■my, saving both him and his arms. For 
this the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, yet the generals 
inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his quality ; and 
Socrates, willing to encourage his thirst after true glory, was the 
first who gave his suffrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge 
him the crown and the complete suit of armour. On the other 
hand, at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians were routed, ^ and 
Socrates, with a few others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiades 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his retreat, and brought 

1 1 «achoa, as introduced by Plato, tells ITiat battle was fought the first year of 
ns, that if others had done their duty as the eighty-ninth olympiad, eight yeaie 
Socrates did his, the Athenians would not after the battle of Potidsea. 
have been defeated in the battle of Helium. 
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him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously forward, and killed 
great numbers of the Athenians. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man respectable both for 
his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day gave a box on the ear ; 
not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated by passion, 
but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed with his com- 
panions to do so. The whole city being full of the story of this 
insolence, and everybody (as it was natural to expect) expressing 
some resentment, early next morning Alcil^iades went to wait on 
Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As soon as 
he came into his presence, he stripped off his garment, and pre- 
senting his naked body, desired him to beat and chastise him as he 
pleased : but instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot 
all his resentment : nay, some time after, he even gave lnm liis 
daughter, Hipparete in marriage. Some say it was not 1 1 ip])* (nir us, 
but his son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcihlmle^i, with lo 
talents to her portion ; and that when she biought iiim a child, ho 
demanded lo talents more, as if he had taken Iier (m tliat condition. 
Though this was but a groundless pretence, yet Callias, apprehensiv'o 
of some bad consequence from his arifii] contrivances, in a full 
assembly of the people, declared, that if he should ]ia[>pcn to die 
without children, Alcibiades should be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; but at last 
growing very uneasy at her husband’s associating with so many 
courtezans, both strangers and Athenians, she quitteyl his house iind 
went to her brother’s. Alcibiades went on with his deljiuicb cries, 
and gave himself no pain about his wife ; but // 7^ ’'^ for 

her, in order to a legal scparatitnij to give in a bill of dio(n\e to the 
archon, and to appear personally with it ; for the sending of it by 
another hand would not do. When she came to dv> this ac( ording 
to law, Alcibiades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried 
her through the market-place to his own house, no one jiresuming 
to oppose him, or to take her from him. f'rom that tune slie 
remained with him until her death, which happcnctl nut long after, 
when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to l-phcMis. Ner does the 
violence used in this case seem to be contrary to li.c Jaws cnluu 
society in general, or of that republic in paiueulai ; ini law of 
Athens, in requiring her who •wants to be ihvorcod'to appc'ai jiublicly 
in person, probably intended to give the husband an o[)j:Jurlunity to 
meet with her and recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of uncommon sixe and beauty, wlii^ Ii cost 
him 70 mince, and yet his tail, which was his priucip il ornament, 
he caused to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault wfdh hk actinj^ so strangely, and told him that all Athens rung 
with the story of his foolish treatment of the ch'g, at which ke 
laughed and said, ‘‘ This is the very thing I wanted, for i would 
have the Athenians talk of this, lest they should find something 
worse to say of me.'' 

The first thing that made him popular, and introduc ed him into 
the administration, was his distributing of money, not by design, 
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but accident Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being informed there 
was a donative made to the people, he distributed money, too, as 
he went in amongst them. This meeting with great applause, he 
was so much delighted that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robc,^ and the bird, frightened with the noises, flew away. 
Upon this, the people set up still louder acclamations, and many 
of them assisted him to recover the quail. The man who did catch 
it, and bring it to liim, was one Antioclius,® a pilot, for whom ever 
aftci he had a particular regard. 

He had gre^at advantages foi introd\icing himself into the manage- 
ment of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his personal valour, 
and the number of his friends and relations ; but what he chose 
above all the rest to recommend himself by to the people was the 
chnrms of his eloquence. That he w'as a fine speaker the comic 
writers bear witness ; and so docs the prince of orators, in his 
oration against Midias,® where lie sa)^s that Alcibiadcs was the most 
clotjucnl man of his time ; and if we believe Theophrastus, a curious 
searcher into antiquity, and more versed in history than the other 
philosophers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention and 
readiness of ideas, which eminently distinguished him ; but as his 
care was employed not only upon the matter but the expression, 
and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he often hesitated 
in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the word he wanted, and 
stopped until it occurred to him. 

1 1 c was famed for liis breed of horses and the number of chariots ; 
for no one besides himself, whether private person or king, ever sent 
seven chariots at one time to the Olympic games. The first, the 
second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucydides, or the third, 
as Euripides relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every- 
tliing performed liy the most ambitious in that way, Euripides 
thus celebrates his success : 

G reat son of (’’linias, T record thy ^lory, 

Fiist on the dU'tj j)iain The threefold prize to gain : 

"Wlut hero b'nht'i tliy I'ralse in Giedaii story? 

Twietvi <l'>cs the trninpt't s voice proelaim Aloud the plausive cirque thy honour’d 

Twice on ihy lu nu' was ‘ '‘cn T»'^ ])caceful olive's green— Lname : 

The gluiioua palm of eiu, purcha^. d fame. 6 

Tiie emulation which several Grecian cities expressed, in the pre- 


1 Tt was tiie fa, niri' in those days !o 
hreed quaihs. Piato r quarts liuit i'.nca.itcB 

.11 ‘ I 1 

' L I '| ■ ii' ||> ; ' ‘iiiM ,t'S : ' 

liie .Viiit’tjians, was lo siu.iy lo Ascel t'lo 
of tliiir cuemi'-b, replicil vvilh 
till'? severe ir.tny, "No, no, Alcibiades; 
yuur only stuily is to surpa-^s Midiaa 
in the art of breeding quaija."— Plato in 
I, Alcib. 

2 The name of the man who caught the 
quail would hardly have been mentioijcil, 
had not Alcibiadcs afterwards entrusted 
him with the command of the feet in his 


abaojifc ; when ho took the opportunity 
to flKot, and was boaten. 

3 l‘ ij'p'‘:4r’ from that pa-sage of Do- 

11 "' . . i.ov. lli.u hr .;■» u!‘ onU hom .'*om- 
I.' ai laiiu* I! >1 j>tl,v 1 liat’fTioie 

was little of Alcibiades s then cxiant, Wo 
find some rc’inains of his oratory in 
Thneydidos. 

4 Alcibiades won the first, second, and 
third prizes in person ; besides wliich his 
chariots won twice in his absence. 

ft Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, 
writes, that Chios fed his horses, and 
Cyzicus provided his victims. The pas* 
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sents they made him^ gave a still greater lustre to his success^ 
Ephesus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios was at the 
expense of keeping his Worses and beasts for sacrifice ; and Lesbos 
found him in wine and every thing necessary for the most elegant 
public table. Yet, amidst this success, he escaped not without 
censure, occasioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his 
own misconduct. It seems there was at Athens one Diomedes, a 
man of good character and a friend of Alcibiades, who was very 
desirous of winning a prize at the Olympic games ; and being in- 
formed that there was a chariot to be sold, \^hich belonged to the 
city of Argos, where Alcibiades had a strong interest, he persuaded 
him to buy it for him. Accordingly he did buy it, and kept it for 
himself, leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and 
men to bear witness of the injustice. For this there seems to have 
been an action brought against him; and there is extant an oration 
concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, in defence of Alcibiades, 
then a youth ; but there the plaintiff is named Tisius, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young when he first applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and yet he soon shewed himself superior 
to the other orators. The persons capable of standing in some 
degree of competition with him, were Phmax the son of Erasis- 
tratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The latter was advanced 
in years, and one of the best generals of his time. The former was 
but a youth like himself, just beginning to make his way ; for which 
he had the advantage of high birth ; but in other respects, as well 
as in the art of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed 
fitter for soliciting and persuading in private, than for stemming 
the torrent of a public debate ; in short, he was one of those of 
whom Eupolis says, “ True, he can talk, and yet he is no speaker,^* 
There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Phmax, in which, 
among other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he used 
at his table many of the gold and silver vessels provided for the 
sacred processions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Perithois, 
whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, and who 
was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could say of him, and 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of shame. This, 
though really impudence and folly, is by some people called fortitude 
and a noble daring. But, though no one liked hifti, the people 
nevertheless made use of him, when they wanted to strike at 


sage is remarkable, for we learn from It 
this was done, not only when Alci- 
biades went to thexllympic games, but in 
his warlike expeditions, and even in his 
travels. “Wbionever," says he, ‘‘Aid- 
blades travelled, four cities of the allies 
ministered to him as Ids handmaids. 
Ephesus furnished him with tents as 
sumptuous as those of the Persians ; Chios 
found provender for his horses ; Gyxlcos 
•applied him with victims and provlsloiui 


for his table ; and Lesbos with wine and 
all otliei necessaries for his household," 
None but opulent cities were able to 
answer such an expense : for at the time 
when Alcibiades wen the three prises in 
person at the Olympic games, after he bad 
offered a very costly sacrifice to Jupiter, 
ho entertained at a magnificent re^t 
Uut innumerable company which had 
assisted at the games. 
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persons in aulkorit}r. At his instigation, the Athenians were 
teady to proceed to the ban of ostracism^ by which they pull down 
and expel such of the citizens as are distinguished by their dignity 
and power, therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was levelled against one of 
the three, Phaeax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter took care to unite 
the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused the ostra- 
cism to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. Some say, it was not Nicias, 
but Phseax, with whom Alcibiades joined interest, and by whose 
assistance he expelled their common enemy, when he expected 
nothing less. For no vile or infamous person had ever undergone 
that punishment. So Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus 
speaking of Hyperbolus : 

Well had the caitiff earn’d his banishment. 

But not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred To dangerous eminence. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great esteem in which 
Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at the respect which 
the Athenians themselves paid him. The rites of hospitality had 
long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and the Lacedae- 
monians, and he had taken particular care of such of them as were 
made prisoners at Pylos ; yet when they found that it was chiefly 
by the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
the captives, their regards centred in him. It was a common 
observation among the Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in 
a war, and Nicias had set them free from it ; nay, the peace was 
even called the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at this, 
and out of envy of Nicias, determined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, and consequently wanted to get 
clear of all connection with them, he privately gave them hopes of 
assistance from Athens ; and both by his agents and in person, he 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain any fear, or to 
give up any point, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and would soon seek 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Laced<emonians had entered into alliance with the 
ficEotians, and had ddivered Panactus to the Athenians, not with 
its fortifications, as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, 
he took the opportunity, while the Athenians were incensed at this 
proceeding, to inflame them stiU more. At the same time he raised 
a clamour against Nicias, alleging things which had a face of pro 
bability ; for he reproached him with having neglected, when com* 
mander-in-chief, to make that^ party prisoners who were left bytht 


1 After tlie LacedKi«noniaxui bad lost the 
fort of Pylos in Messeuia, they left, in 
the isle of Sphacterla, which was opposite 
that fort, a garrison of 320 men. besides 
itelots, under the command of Bpitadcs 
the son of Molobrus. The Atlieninns 
would bare sent Nicias , while commander- 


in-chief, with a fleet against that island, 
but he excused himself. Afterwards 
Cleon, in conjunction with Demosthenes, 
got possession of it, after a long dispute, 
wherein several of the garrison were slain, 
and the rest made prisoners, and sent to 
Athens. Among those pilsoners were 
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enemy in Sphacteria, and with releasing them, when taken by 
others, to ingratiate himself with the Lacedaemonians; he farther 
asserted, that though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedetmo- 
nians, he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into 
the confederacy with the Boeotians and Corinthians : but that when 
an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were likely to 
give umbrage to the Laccdccmonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncture it 
happened that ambassadors from Lacedaemon arrived with moderate 
proposals, and declared they had full powers to treat and decide all 
differences in an equitable way. The senate was satisfied, and next 
day the people were to be convened : but Alcibiades, dreading the 
success of that audience, found means to speak with the ambassa- 
dors in the meantime; and thus he addressed them : “Men of 
Lacedaemon ! what is it you are going to do.^ Are not you apprized 
that the behaviour of the senate is always candid and humane to 
those who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty and expect 
great concessions? If you say that you arc come with full pow'ers, 
you will find them intractable and extravagant in their demands. 
Come, then, retract that imprudent declaration, and if you desire 
to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and not to have 
terms extorted from you, which you cannot approve, treat with tliem 
as if you had not a discretionary commission. I will use my best 
endeavours in favour of the Lacedaemonians,” He confirmed his 
promise with an oath, and thus drew them over from Nicias to 
himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire confidence, ad- 
miring both his understanding and address in business, and regard- 
ing him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were intro- 
duced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, what their 
commission was, and they answered, that they did not come as 
plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and storm, as if he had 
received an injury, not done one; and calling them faithless, pre- 
varicating men, who were come neither to do nor to say any thing 
honourable. The senate was incensed ; the people were enraged ; 
and Nicias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of Alc^- 
biades, was filled with astonishment-and confusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades was 
declared general, and soon engaged the Argives,^ the Mantineans, 
and Eleans, as allies to the Athenians. Nobody commended the 

120 fipartans, who by the assistance of 1 llo concla<li*<l a league witli those 
IvPias got release^ The Luct‘di)E*moniani states for 1(K) >iyir8 which Thuoydules has 

afterwards rocovert'd the fort of l*yIos; iiiioiled at full hugth m liis filth hook* 

for Anytus, who was sent with a squadron and by wliiclj learn that tiie treaties of 

to support it, ftnriing the wind directly t)ie ancient Oreclc!»* were no less perfect 

against it, returned to Athens ; upon and explicit tiian ourii. 'rheir treaties 

which the people, according to their usual were of as little consequence too: for 

custom, condemned him to die ; which how soon was that broken which the 

sentence, however, he commuted by pay- Athenians had made with the LaccdoK 

ing a vast sum of money, being the first mouians. 

who reversed a judgment in that manner. 
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manner of this transaction, but the effect was very great, since it 
divided and embroiled almost all Peloponnesus, in one day lifted 
so many arms against the Lacedsemonians Man tinea, and removed 
to^ so great a distance from Athens the scene of war ; by which the 
Lacedaemonians, if victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas 
a miscarriage would have risked the very being of their state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinca,’ the principal officers* of the 
Argive army attempted to abolish the popular government in Argos, 
and to take the administration into their own hands. The Lacedse- 
monians espoused the design, and assisted them to carry it into 
execution. But the people took up arms again, and defeated their 
new masters ; and Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory 
more complete. At the same time he persuaded them to extend 
their walls down to the sea, that they might always be in a condition 
to receive succours from the Athenians. From Athens he sent 
them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this occa- 
sion, which tended to increase his personal interest and power, as 
well as that of his country. He advised the people of Patrm loo, 
to join their city to the sea by long walls. And somebody observ- 
ing to the Patrensians, “That the Athenians would one day swallow 
them up “ Possibly it may be so,” said Alcibiades, “ but they will 
begin with the feet, and do it by little and little, whereas the Lace- 
daemonians will begin with the head, and do it all at once.” He 
exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of the land as well as 
of the sea ; and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to 
shew by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had taken 
in the temple of Agraulos.* The oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bounds of Attica; by which it 
is insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess themselves of all 
lands that are cultivated and fruitful. 

But these, his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his reach 
of genius, and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished by his luxu- 
rious living, his drinking, and debauches; his effeminacy of dress, 
and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple robe with a lo7ig 
train, when he appeared in public. He caused the planks of his 
galley to be cut away that he might lie the softer, his bed not being 
0aced upon the boards ^mt hanging tipon girths. And in the wars 
he bore a shield of gold, which had none of the usual ensigns^ of 


1 That battle was fought nearly throe 
years after the conclusion of the treat/ 
with Argos. 

2 Those olliccrs availed themselves of 
the consternation the i>eoi)le of Argus were 
In after the loss of the battle; and the 
Laceda‘nionians gladly supported them, 
from a persuasion that if the popular go- 
vernment wore aboliphed, and an aristo- 
cracy (like that of Spaita) setup in Argos, 
they should soon be masters tliere. 

8 Agraulos, one of the daughters of 
Ceorops, had devoted herself to death for 
the benefit of her country; it lias been 
supposed, therefore, that the oath which 


the young Athenians took, bound them 
to do something of that nature, if need 
should require ; though, as given by Plu- 
tarch, it implies only an unjust resojlution 
to extend tile Athenian dominion,^ all 
lands that wore w'ort|i seizing. De/lTos-** 
thones mentions the oath iu iiis oration 
VefaU. legat. but does not explain it. 

4 Botli cities and private persons had, 
of old, their ensigns, devices, or arms. 
Those of the Athenians were commonly 
Minerva, the owl, or the oUve. “None 
but people of figure were allowed to bear 
any devices; nor even they, until they 
had performed some action to dcsem 
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his country, but in their stead a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt The 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and indig- 
nation, and even dreaded the consequence. They regarded his 
foreign manners, his profusion, and contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. And Aristophanes well 
expresses how the bulk of the people were disposed towards him ; 

They love, they hate, but cannot live without him. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely by the following 
allusion : — 

Nune not a lion** whelp within your walls. 

But if he is brought up there, soothe the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the games he exhibited, 
and the other extraordinary instances of his munificence to the 
people ; the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his person, and the 
force of his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his valour, 
and experience in war, so gained upon the Athenians, that they 
connived at his errors, and spoke of them with all imaginable ten- 
derness, calling them sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter,^ until he had painted 
his house, and then dismissing him with a handsome present ; his 
giving a box on the ear to Taureus, who exhibited games in opposi- 
tion to him, and vied with him for the preference, and his taking 
one of the captive Melian women for his mistress, and bringing up a 
child he had by her. These were what they called his good- 
humoured frolics. But surely we cannot bestow that appellation 
upon the slaughtering of all the males in the island of Melos, ^ who 
had arrived at years of puberty, which was, in consequence of a de- 
cree that he promoted. Again, when Aristophon had painted the 
courtezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of the people 
eagerly crowded to see it, but such of the Athenians as were more 
advanced in years were much displeased, and considered these as 
sights fit only for a tyrant’s court, and as insults on the laws of 
Athens. Nor was it ill observed by Archestratus, that Greece 
could not bear another Alcibiades.” When Timon^ famed for his 
misanthropy^ saw Alcibiades after having gained his point, con- 
ducted home with great honour from the pk ce of assembly, he did 
not shun him as he did other men, but went up to him, and shaking 
him by the hand, thus addressed him, Go on, my brave boy, and 
prosper ; for your prosperity will bring on the ruin of all this crowd.” 


them; in the mean time their shields 
were plain white." Alcibiades, in his 
device, referred to beauty of his person 
and his martial prowess. ‘'Mottos, too, 
were used." Capanens, for instance, bore 
a naked man with a torch in his hand ; 
the motto this, 1 will bum tJie dty. See 
more in iEschylus’s tragedy of the Semi 
Chiefs. 

1 This painter had been familiar with 
Alcibiades’s mistress. 

3 The isle of Melos, one of the Oycladaa. 


and a colony of Lacedaemon, wa« at* 
tempted by Alcibiades, the last year of 
the nineteenth Ob'mpiad, and taken the 
year following. Thucydides, who has 
given us an account of this slaughter of 
the Melians, makes no mention of the de- 
cree. Probably he was willing to have 
tlie carnage thought the effect of a sudden 
transport in the soldiery, and not of a 
cruel and cool resolution of the people of 
Athens. 
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This occasioned several reflections ; some laughed, some railed, and 
others were extremely moved at the saying. So various were the 
judgments formed of Alcibiades by reason of the inconsistency of 
nis character. 

In the time of Pericles,^ the Athenians had a desire after Sicily, 
and when he had paid the last debt to nature, they attempted it ; 
frequently, under pretence of succouring their allies, sending aids of 
men and money to such of the Sicilians as were attacked by the 
Syracusans. This was a step to greater armaments. But Alci- 
biadcs inflamed this desire to an irresistible degree, and persuaded 
them not to attempt the island in part, and by little and little, but 
to send a powerful fleet entirely to subdue it. He inspired the 
jieople with hopes of great things, and indulged himself in expecta- 
tions still more lofty ; for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily 
as the end of his wishes, but rather as an introduction to the mighty 
expeditions he had conceived. And while Nicias was dissuading 
the people from the siege of Syracuse as a business too difficult to 
succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of Libya ; and 
after these were gained, had designed to grasp Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a magazine for provi- 
sions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and listened 
with great attention to those who, under the sanction of age, related 
wonders concerning the intended expeditions, so that many of them 
sat whole days in the places of exercise, drawing in the dust the 
figure of the island and plans of Libya and Carthage. However, 
we are informed that Socrates the philosopher, and Meton the astro- 
loger, were far from expecting that these wars would turn to the 
advantage of Athens: the former, it should seem, influenced by 
some prophetic notices with which he was favoured by the genius 
who attended him, and the latter either by reasonings which led him 
to fear what was to come, or else by knowledge with which his art 
supplied him. Be that as it may, Meton feigned himself mad, and 
taking a flaming torch, attempted to set his house on fire. Others 
say, that he made use of no such pretence, but burned down his 
house in the night, and in the morning went and begged of the 
people to excuse his son from that campaign, that he might be a 
comfort to him under his mi^ibrtune. By this artifice he imposed 
upon them, and gained his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much against his incli- 


1 Pericles, by his prudence and autho- 
rity, had restrained this extravagant 
ambition of the Athenians. He died the 
last year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, 
in the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Two years aftei*this, the Athenians 
sent some ships to lUiegium, which were 
to go from thence to the succour of the 
lieontines, who were attacked by the 
Syracusans. The year following they 
sent a still greater number; and two 
years after that, they fitted out another 


fleet of a greater force than the former ; 
but the Sicilians having put an end^ 
their divisions, and b:’ the advice of Her- 
mocrates (whose speech Thucydides, in 
his fourth book, gives us at large,) having 
sent back the fleet, the Athenians were 
so enraged at their generals for not having 
conquered Sicily, that they banished two 
of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and 
laid a heavy fine upon Eurymedon. So 
infatuated were they by their prosperil^, 
they imagined themselves frresistiblk 
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nation, for he would have declined the command if it had been only 
on account of his having such a colleague. The Athenians, how- 
ever, thought the war would be better conducted if they did not 
give free scope to the impetuosity of Alcibiades, but tcui})cred his 
boldness with the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, 
Lamachus, though well advanced in years, he did not seem to come 
at all short of Alcibiadcs in heat and rashness. 

When tliey came to deliberate about the number of the troops, 
and the necessary preparations for the armament, Nicias again op- 
posed their measures, and endeavoured to ])rcvent tlic war. Wiit 
Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and carrying all before him, 
the orator, Demostliencs, proposed a decree, that the generals shoultl 
have the absolute direction of the war, and of all th<‘ preparations 
for it. When the people had given their assent, and cvei yilnng was 
got ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a festival 
that was celebrated at that time. It was the feast of Ad^>nis the 
women walked in procession with images, which rcpre.a:iilcd the 
dead carried out to burial, acting the lamentations, and singing the 
mournful dirges usual on such occasions. 

Add to this the mutilating and distiguring of almost all the statues 
of Mercury,'^ which h.ippcned in one night, a Circumstance which 
alarmed even those who had long despised things of that nature. 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the Syracusans were a 
colony, and they were supposed to have clone it, in hopes that such 
a prodigy might induce the Athenians to desist from tlic war. But 
the people paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the discourses 
of those who said that there was no manner of ill presage in what 
had happened, and that it was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel 
of young fellows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extrava- 
gance. Indignation and fear made them take this event not only 
for a bad omen, but for the consequence of a plot which aimed 
at great matters, and therefore both senate and people assembled 
several times within a few days, and very strictly examined every 
suspicious circumstance. 

In the meantime tlie demagogue Androcles produced some Athe- 
nian slaves, and certain sojourners, who accused Alcibiades and his 
friends of defacing some other statues, and mimicking the sacred 
mysteries in one of their drunken re\^ls ; on which occasion, they 
said, one Theodorus represented the herald, Polytion the torch- 
bearer, and Alcibiades the high priest ; his oilier companions 
attending as persons initiated, and therefore called MysUe. Such 


i On the feast oi^Adonis all the cities 
put themselves in mourninf?; cofUns were 
oxi)osed at every door; the statues of 
Venus and Adonis were borne in pro- 
cession, with certain vessels tilled with 
earth, in which they had raised corn, 
herbs, and lettuce, and these vessels were 
called tJu gardens of Adonis. After the 
ceremony was over, tlie gardens were 
thrown into the sea or some river. This 


festiv.al was celebrated throughout all 
Greece and Egypt, and among the Jews 
too, when they degenerated into idolatry, 
as we learn from '•iSzefcic/ x 14. “And 
hehold there sat v)omen wiping for Turn- 
mtz, that is Adonis. 

a The Athenians had statues of Mer- 
cury, at the doors of their houses made oi 
stones of a cubical form. 
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was the import of the deposition of Thessalus, the son of Cimon, 
who accused Alcibiades of impiety towards the goddesses Ceres 
and Proserpine. The people being much provoked at Alcibiades, 
and Androcles, his bitterest enemy, exasperating them still more, 
at first he was somewhat disconcerted ; but when he perceived that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, 
were on his side, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, con- 
sisting of 1000 men, declare that they were willing to cross the seas, 
and to run the risk of a foreign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but 
that if any injury were done to him, they would immediately march 
home again ; then he recovered his spirits, and appeared to defend 
himself. It was now his enemies’ turn to be discouraged, and to 
fear that the people, on account of the need they had of him, would 
be favourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, to 
move it to the people, “That it was extremely absurd, that a general 
who was invested with a discretionary power, and a very important 
command, when the troops were collected, and the allies all ready 
to sail, should lose time, while they were casting lots for judges^ 
a?ul Jilting the glasses with watery to measure out the time of his 
defence, in the name of the gods let him sail, and when the war is 
concluded, ])e accountable to the laws, which will still be the same.” 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift, in wanting to put off 
the trial, and observed, “That it would be an intolerable hardship 
to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commission, while he was in suspense as to 
his own fate. That he ought to suffer death, if he could not clear 
himself of the charge ; but if he could prove his innocence, justice 
recjiiired that he should be set free from all fear of false accusers, 
before they sent him against their enemies.” But he could not obtain 
that favour. He was indeed ordered to set saiV which he accordingly 
did, together with his colleagues, having nearly 140 galleys in his 
company, 5,100 heavy, armed soldiers, and about 1,300 archers, 
slingers, and others light-armed ; with suitable provisions and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. There he 
^ave his opinion as to%Jie manner in which the war should be con- 
ducted, and was opposed by Hicias ; but as Lamachus agreed with 
him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Catana. This 
was all he performed, being soon sent for by the Athenians to take 
his trial. At first there was nothing against him but slight sus- 
picions, and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
Athens. But his enemies took advantage of his absence, to brwig 
new matter of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the statues, 
his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the mysteries, and alleging 
that both these crimes flowed from the same source,® a conspiracy to 


1 The second year of t lie eighty-first into a conspiracy to betray the city to the 
Olympiad, and seventeenth of the Felo- Lacedsemonians, and that he had per- 
ponnesian war. suaded the Argives to undertake lonie- 

% They gav*^^ out, that he had entered thing to their prejudice. 

Jr6 
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change the government. All that were accused of being any ways 
concerned in it they committed to prison unheard, and they repented 
exceedingly that they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to 
his trial, and got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. While 
this fury lasted, every relation, every friend and acquaintance of his, 
was very severely dealt with by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but others 
mention Dioclides and Teucer. So Phrynichus, the comic poet, 

Good Hermes, pray, beware a fall ; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some false Dioclides 
Once more his shafts in fatal poison drench. 

Mbro. — I will. Nor e’er again shall that informer, 

Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from mo He wards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given by the informers. 
One of them being asked how he could distinguish the faces of 
those who disfigured the statues, answered, that he discerned them 
by the light of the moon, which was a pkin falsity, for it was done 
at the time of the moon^s change. All persons of understanding 
exclaimed against such baseness ; but this detection did not in the 
least pacify the people ; they went on with the same rage and vio- 
lence with which they had begun, taking informations, and com- 
mitting all to prison whose names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order to their trial, 
was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the historian reckons 
among the descendants of Ulysses. He was thought to be no friend 
to a popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy. What con- 
tributed not a little to his being suspected of having some concern 
in defacing the was, that the great statue of Mercury, which 

was placed near his house, being consecrated to that god by the 
tribe called the .^geis, was almost the only one among the most 
remarkable, which was left entire. Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Her7nes of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, though 
the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened that among those who w’ere imprisoned on the same 
account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friendship with 
one Timaeus, a man not equal in r.^nk to himself, but of uncommon 
parts, and a daring spirit. He advised Andocides to accuse himself 
and a few more ; because the decree p/omiscci impunity to any one 
that would confess and inform, whereas the event of the trial was 
uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them as were 

E ersons of distinction. He represenied that it was better to save 
is life by a falsity, than to suffer an infamous death as one really 
guilty of the crime ; and that with respect to the public, it would be 
an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious character, in 
order to rescue many good men from an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Timaeus ; 
and informing against himself and some others, enjoyed the impunity 
promised by the decree ; but all the rest whom he named were 
capitally punished, except a few that fled. Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to his depositions, he accused even his own servants. 
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However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied ; but turning 
from the persons who had disfigured the Herma, as if it had reposed 
a while only to recover its strength, it fell totally upon Alcibiades. 
At last they sent the Salaminian galley to fetch him, artfully enough 
ordering their officer not to use violence, or to lay hold of his person, 
but to behave to him with civility, and to acquaint him with the 
people’s orders that he should go and take his trial, and clear him- 
self before them. For they were apprehensive of some tumult and 
mutiny in the army, now it was in an enemy’s country, which 
Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, might have raised with all the 
ease in the world. Indeed, the soldiers expressed great uneasiness 
at his leaving them, and expected that the war would be spun out 
to a great length by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was tfiken away. Lamachus, indeed, was bold and brave, but he 
Kras wanting both in dignity and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked,^ the consequence of which was, 
that the Athenians could not take Messina. There were persons in 
the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly knew, and 
as he apprised some that were friends to the Syracusans of their 
intention, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and concealing 
himself there, eluded the search that was made after him ; but some 
person knowing him, and saying, “ Will not you, then, trust your 
country?” he answered, ‘^As to anything else I will trust her ; but 
with my life I would not trust even my mother, lest she should mis- 
take a black bean for a white one.” Afterwards being told that the 
republic had condemned him to die, he said, “ But I will make them 
find that I am alive.” 

The information against him ran thus : “ Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accuseth Alcibiades, the son of 
Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously offending the 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting their mysteries, 
and shewing them to his companions in his own house. Wearing 
such a robe as the high-priest does while he shews the holy things, 
he called himself high-priest, as he did Polytion torch-bearer, and 
Theodorus, of the ward of Phygea, herald : and the rest of his com- 
^panions he called wns initiated^ and h'ethren of the secret; 
herein acting contrary to tlr rules and ceremonies established by 
the Eumolpidm,* the heralds and priests at Eileusis.” As he did not 
appear, the / condemned him, confiscated his goods, and ordered all 
the priests and priestesses to denounce an execration against him : 
which w'as denounced accordingly by all but Theno, the daughter of 


1 He prudently embarbed In a vessel ef 
his own and not in *^0 Salaminian galley. 

a The Myske, or persons initiated, were 
to remain a year under probation, during 
which time they were to go no further 
than the vestibule of the temple; after 
that term was expired they were called 
f'lmitted to all the mysteries« 


except such as were reserved for the priests 
only. 

8 Eumolpus was the first that* settled 
these mysteries of Ceres, for which reason 
his descendants had the care of them after 
him ; and when his line failed, those who 
succeeded in the function were, notwith* 
standing, ci^Ued Dupaolpi^i^ 
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Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who excused herself, 
alleging, that she was a priestess for prayer^ not for execration. 

While these decrees and sentences were passing against Alcibiades, 
he was at Argos, having quitted Thurii, which no longer afforded 
him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus. Still dreading his 
enemies, and giving up all hopes of being restored to his country, 
he sent to Sparta to desire permission to live there, under the pro- 
tection of the public faith, promising to serve that state more 
effectually, now he was their friend, than he had annoyed them, 
whilst their enemy. The Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and 
expressing their readiness to receive him, he went thither with 
pleasure. One thing he soon effected, which was to procure 
succours for Syracuse without farther hesitation or delay, having 
persuaded them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him the 
direction of the war, and to crush the Athenian power in Sicily. 
Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to declare war 
against the Athenians, and to begin its operations on the continent ; 
and the third, which was the most important of all, was to get 
Deccelea fortified, for this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, was 
productive of great mischief to that commonwealth.^ 

These measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation of 
Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living in 
private. By conforming to their diet and other austerities, he 
charmed and captivated the people. When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse bread, or 
eating their black broth, they could hardly believe that such a man 
had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe 
of Milesian purple. It seems that amongst his other qualifications, 
he had the very extraordinary art of engaging the affections of those 
with whom he conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of living. Nay, he turned himself into all manner of forms 
with more ease than the cameleon changes his colour. It is not, 
we are told, in that animal’s power to assume a white, but Alci- 
biades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and did not find 
anything which he attempted impracticable. Thus at Sparta he was 
all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe in his manners. In 
Asia he was as much for mirth and pleasure, luxury and ease. In^ 
Thrace, again, riding and drinking we^ his favourite amusements ; 
and in the palace of Tissaphernes, the Persian grandee, he outvied 
the Persians themselves in pomp and splendour. Not that he could 
with so much ease change his real maiAners, or approve in his heart 


r2.2ls, king of Sparta, at the head of a 
very numerous army^.>f Lacedaemonians, 
Corinthians, and other nations of Pelo- 
ponnesus, invaded Attica, and, according 
to the advice which Alcibiades had given, 
seized and fortified Deccelea, which stood 
at an equal distance from Athens and the 
frontiers of Bceotia, and by means of 
which the Athenians were now deprived 
of the profits of the silver mines, of the 


rents of their lands, and of the succours 
of their neighbours. But the greatest 
misfortune which happened to the Athe- 
nians, from the begirning of this war to 
this time, was that which befell them this 
year in Sicily, where they not only lost 
the conquest they aimed at, together with 
the reputation they had so long main- 
tained, but their fleet, their army, and 
tficir gei|er(4«. 
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the form which he assumed ; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened to be 
with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions of what- 
ever place he came to. When he was at Lacedaemon, if you re- 
garded only his outside, you would say as the proverb does — This is 
not the son of Achilles, but Achilles himself; this man has surely 
been brought up under the eye of Lycurgus ; but then if you looked 
more nearly into his disposition and his actions, you would exclaim 
witH Electra in the poem. The same weak woman still T For while 
king Agis was employed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his 
wife Timaea so effectually, that she was with child by him, and did 
not pretend to deny it ; and when she was delivered of a son, though 
in public she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house she 
whispered to her female friends and to her servants, that his true 
name was Alcibiades. To such a degree was the woman trans- 
ported by her passion. And Alcibiades himself, indulging his vein 
of mirth, used to say, ‘‘ His motive was not to injure the king, or to 
satisfy his appetite, but that his offspring might one day sit on the 
throne of Lacedaemon.” Agis had information of these matters 
from several hands, and he was the more ready to give credit to 
them, because they agreed with the time. Terrified with an earth- 
quake, he had quitted his wife's chamber, to which he returned not 
for the next ten months ; at the end of which Leotyhidas being born, 
he declared the child was not his, and for this reason he was never 
suffered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people of 
Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the Spartans 
about quitting the interests of Athens, and putting themselves 
under the protection of Sparta. The Boeotians, on this occasion, 
solicited for Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for the people of Cyzicum ; 
but at the persuasion of Alcibiades, succours were sent to those of 
Chios before all others. He likewise passed over into Ionia, and 
prevailed with almost all that country to revolt ; and attending the 
Lacedasmonian generals in the execution of most of their commis- 
sions, he did great prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account of the injury 
done to his bed, coyld not endure his glory and prosperity ; for 
most* of the present succer ses were ascribed to Alcibiades. The 
great and the ambitious among the Spartans were indeed, in general, 
touched with envy ; and had influence enough with the civil magis- 
trates, to procure orders .o be sent to their friends in Ionia 
to kill him. But timely foreseeing his danger, and cautioned 
by his fears, in every step he took he still served the Lacedaemon- 
ians, taking care all the while not to put himself in their power. 
Instead of that, he sought the protection of Tissaphernes, one of 
the grandees of Persia, or lieutenants of the king. With this 


1 This is spoken of Hermione, in the beauty, when advanced in years, that slit 
Orestes of Euripides, upon her discovering had when she was young, 
the same vanity and solicitude about her 
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Persian he soon attained the highest credit and authority : for him- 
self a very subtle and insincere man, he admired the art and 
keenness of Alcibiades. Indeed, by the elegance of his conversa- 
tion and the charms of his politeness, every man was gained ; ah 
hearts were touched. Even those that feared and envied him, 
were not insensible to pleasure in his company ; and while they 
enjoyed it, their resentment was disarmed. Tissaphernes, in all 
other cases, savage in his temper, and the bitterest enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, notwith- 
standing, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he even vied 
with and exceeded him in address. F or all his gardens, that which 
excelled in beauty, which was remarkable for the salubrity of its 
streams and the freshness of its meadows, which was set off with 
pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finished in the most 
elegant taste, he distinguished by the name of Alcibiades : and 
every one continued to give it that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedaemon, and fearing 
that people as treacherous to him, he represented them and their 
king Agis, in a disadvantageous light, to Tissaphernes. He ad- 
vised him not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the 
Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with a sparing hand : 
that so the two powers might insensibly weaken and consume each 
other, and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Tissap- 
hernes readily followed his counsels, and it was evident to all the 
world that he held him in the greatest admiration and esteem ; 
which made him equally considerable with the Greek of both 
parties. The Athenians repented of the sentence they had passed 
upon him, because they had suffered for it since : and Alcibiades 
on his side, was under some fear and concern, lest, if their re- 
public were destroyed, he should fall into the hands of the Lacedae- 
monians, who hated him. 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Samos. 
With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered some of the 
towns which had revolted, and others they kept to their duty ; and 
at sea they were in some measure able to make head against their 
enemies. But they were afraid of Tissaphernes, and the Phoenician 
fleet of 150 ships, w^hich were said to be comipg against them ; for 
against such a force they could not hope to defend themSclves. 
Alcibiades, apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the 
principal Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would 
procure them the friendship of Tissaphernes : not to recommend 
himself to the people, whom he could not trust ; but to oblige the 
nobility, if they would but exert their superiority, repress the in- 
solence of the co.amonalty, and, taking the government into their 
own hands, by that means save their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, exedpt Phrynichus, 
who was of the ward of Dirades, He alone suspected, what was 
really the case, that it was a matter of very little consequence to 
Alcibiades whether an oligarchy or democracy prevailed in Athens ; 
that it was his business to get himself recalled by any means what- 
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ever, and that therefore, by his invectives against the people, he 
wanted only to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
nobility. Upon these reasons proceeded the opposition of Phfy- 
nichus : but seeing his opinion disregarded, and that Alcibiades 
must certainly become his enemy, he gave secret intelligence to 
Astyochus, the enemy's admiral, of the double part which Alcibiades 
acted, advising him to beware of his designs, and to secure his 

E erson. But he knew not that while he was betraying, he was 
imself betrayed. For Astyochus, wanting to make his court to 
Tissaphemes, informed Alcibiades of the affair,^ who, he knew, had 
the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to Samos with an 
accusation against Phrynichus ; who, seeing no other resource, as 
everybody was against him, and expressed great indignation at his 
behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with another and a greater. 
For he sent to Astyochus to complain of his revealing his secret, 
and to offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 
army. This treason of Phrynichus, however, did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyrochus ; for he 
laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the 
sagacity to foresee, and expect another accusation from Alcibiades, 
and, to be beforehand with him, he himself forewarned the 
Athenians, that the enemy would endeavour to surprise them, and 
therefore desired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board 
their ships, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Alci- 
biades again, advising them to beware of Phr>michus, who had 
undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy ; but they gave no 
credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who per- 
fectly knew the preparations and intentions of the enemy, abused 
that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny against Phry- 
nichus. Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus was stabbed in full 
assembly by one of Hermon's soldiers who kept guard that day, 
the Athenians, taking cognizance of the matter, after his deaths 
condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason, and ordered Hermon 
and his party to be crowned for despatching a traitor. 

The friend of Alcibiades who now had a superior interest at Samos, 
sent Pysander to Athens, change the form of government, by 
encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to deprive the people of 
their power and privileges, as the condition upon which Alcibiades 
would procure them the fr'^ndship and alliance of Tissaphemes. 
This was the colour of the pretence made use of by those who 
wanted to introduce an oligarchy. But when that body which 
were called the 5000, but in fact were only 400^ had got the p<^Ver 
into their hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and 


1 It was at first proposed, that only the Pysander and his associates found the 
dregs of the people should lose their strength of their party, they carried it 

authority, whicii was to be vested in 5000 of that tlie old form of government should 

the most wealthy, who were for the future he dissolved, and that five Prytanes should 

lo he reputed the poopi* But when be elected * that these five should ehooN 
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carried on the war but slowly : partly distrusting the citizens, who 
did not yet relish the new form of government, and partly hoping 
that the Lacedaemonians^ who were always inclined to favour an 
oligarchy, would not press them with their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home were silent through 
fear, though much against their will ; for a number of those who 
had openly opposed the 400 were put to death. But, when they 
that were at Samos were informed of the affair, they were highly 
incensed at it, and inclined immediately to set sail for Pyrceus. I n 
the first place, however, they sent for Alcibiades, and having 
appointed him their general, ordered him to lead them against 
the tyrants, and demolish both them and their power. On such 
an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour 
of the multitude, would have thought he must have complied with 
all their humours, and not have contradicted those in anything, 
who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised hinr to be 
commander-imehief of such a fleet and army. But he behaved as 
became a great general, and prevented their plunging into error 
through the violence of their rage. This care of his evidently was 
the saving of the commonwealth. For if they had sailed home, as 
they promised, the enemy would have seized on Ionia immediately, 
and have gained the Hellespont and the islands without striking a 
stroke ; while the Athenians would have been engaged in a civil 
war, of which Athens itself would have been the seat. All this was 
prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one by one, using entreaties to some 
and force to others ; in which he was assisted by the loud harangues 
of Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, who attended him through the 
whole, and had the strongest voice of any ?nan a?no?ig the Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades, was, his under- 
taking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedaemonians ex- 
pected from the king of Persia, should either jf>in the Athenians, or 
at least not act on the enemy’s side. In consequence of this pro- 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, and prevailed upon 
Tissaphemes not to forward the ships, which were already come as 
far as Aspendus,but to disappoint and deceive the Lacedeemonians. 
Nevertheless, both sides, and particrlarly the Laccdiemonians, 
accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from coming to their aid ; 
for they supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave the 
Greeks to destroy each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough, 
that such a force added to either side, would entirely have deprived 
the other of the dominion of the sea. 

Alter this the ,400 were soon quashed,^ the friends of Alcibiades 


100 : that each of the 100 should choose 
three; that the 400 thus elected should 
become a senate with supreme power, and 
Should consult the 5000 only when and 
cm such matters as they thought fit. 

I The same year that they were sot up. 


which was the second o} the ninety-second 
Olympiad. The reader must carefully 
distinguish this faction of lour hundred 
from the senate of four hundred estab- 
lished by Solon, which tlicse turned out, 
the few months thov were in^ower. 
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readily assisting those who were for a democracy. And now the 
people in the city not only wished for him, but commanded him 
to return yet he thought it not best to return with empty hands, 
or without having effected something worthy of note, but instead of 
being indebted to the compassion and favour of the multitude, to 
distinguish his appearance by his merit. Parting, therefore, from 
Samos with a few ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about 
the isle of Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, had sailed v/ith his whole fleet towards the 
Hellespont, to find out the Athenians. This made him hasten to 
the assistance of the latter ; and fortunately enough he arrived with 
his 18 ships at the very juncture of time, when the two fleets, hav- 
ing engaged near Abydos, continued the fight from morning until 
night, one side having the advantage in the right wing, and the 
other on the left. 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained a false 
opinion of the end of his coming ; for the Spartans were encouraged 
and the Athenians struck with terror. But he soon hoisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore down directly upon 
the Peloponnesians, who now had the advantage, and were urging 
the pursuit. His vigorous impression put them to flight, and follow- 
ing them close, he drove them ashore, destroying their ships, and 
killing such of the men as endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming ; though Pharnabazus succoured them all he could from 
the shore, and with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. 
The conclusion was, that the Athenians, having taken 30 of the 
enemy’s ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiadcs, ambitious to show himself 
as soon as possible to Tissaphemes, prepared presents and other 
proper acknowledgments for his friendship and hospitality, and then 
went to wait upon him with a princely train. But he was not wel- 
comed in the manner he expected; for Tissaphemes, who for some- 
time had been accused by the Lacedaemonians, and was apprehensive 
that the charge might reach the king’s ear, thought the coming of 
Alcibiades a very seasonable incident, and therefore put him under 
arrest, and confined him at Sardis, imagining that injurious pro- 
ceeding would be a iveans to clear himself. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiavles having by some means or other ob- 
tained a horse, escaped from his keepers and fled to Clazomenae : 
and by way of revenge, he pretended that Tissaphemes privately 
set him at liberty. From thfnce he passed to the place where the 
Athenians were stationed, and being informed that Mindarus and 
Pharnabazus were together at Cyzicum, he showed the troops tl^at 
it was necessary for them to fight both by sea an^ land — nay, even 
to feht with stone walls if that should be required, in order to come 
at their enemidfe; for if the victory were not complete and universal, 


1 Thucydides does not speak of this action, for he died this year. Xenophon, 
arrival of Alj^ibiades, but probably he did who continued his history, mentions it. 
not live to have a clear account of this 
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they could come at no money. Then he embarked the forces and 
sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the lighter 
vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care 
that the enemy might not discover that he was coming against them. 
A great and sudden rain which happened to fall at that time, to- 
gether with dreadful thunder and darkness, was of great service in 
covering his operations. For not only the enemy were ignorant of 
his design, but the very Athenians whom he had ordered in great 
haste on board, did not presently perceive that he was under sail. 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian ships 
were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Lest, therefore, 
the enemy should be alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
themselves by getting on shore, he directed many of the officers to 
slacken sail and keep out of sight, while he shewed himself with 40 
ships only, and challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat. The 
stratagem had its effect, for despising the small number of galleys 
which they saw, they immediately weighed anchor and engaged; 
but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during the engage- 
ment, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and fled. Upon 
that Alcibiades, with 20 of his best ships breaking through the 
midst of them, hastened to the shore, and having made a descent, 
pursued those that fled from the ships, and killed great numbers of 
them. He likewise defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, wLo 
came to their succour. Mindanis made a brave resistance and w as 
slain, but Pharnabazus saved himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the fleld and of the spoils, 
and took all the enemy’s ships. Having also possessed themselves 
of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by Pharnabazus, and deprived of 
the assistance of the Peloponnesians, wffio were almost all cut off, 
they not only secured the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the sea 
of the Lacedremonians. The letter also was intercepted, which, in 
the laconic style, w^as to give the Ephori an account of their mis- 
fortune. ^ Our glory is faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers 
are starving ; ana we know not what step to take.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’s men were so elated, and took so 
much upon them because they had always been victorious, that they 
would not vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that had been . 
sometimes beaten. It happened not ‘V)ng before, that 'I'hrasyllus 
having miscarried in his attempt upon Ephesus, the Ephesians 
erected a trophy of brass in reproach of the Athenians.^ The 
soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus wdth 
this affair, magnifying themselves and their general, and disdaining 
to ipin the others either in the place of exercise or in the camp. 
But soon after, wLen Pharnabazus with a strong body of horse and 
foot attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravagingjthe 


1 Trophies before h*d been of wood, cninstance with which the soldiers of 
but the Ephesians erected this of brass, A Icibiadosroproachcd those of Thrasyllus. 

to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians: Dionon iih. xiii 

•nd it was this new and mortify ing « ii- 
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country about Abydos, Alcibiades inarched to their assistance, 
routed the enemy, and together with Thrasyllus, pursued them until 
night. Then he admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and with 
mutual civilities and satisfaction they returned to the camp. Next 
day he erected a trophy, and plundered the province which was 
under Pharnabazus witliout the least opi)osition. The priest and 
priestess he made prisoners among the rest, but soon dismissed 
them without ransom. From thence he intended to proceed and 
lay siege to Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from 
the Athenians, and received a Lacedaemonian garrison and gover- 
nor; but being infonned that the Chalcedonians had collected 
their cattle and corn and sent it all to the Bithynians, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithynians, and 
sent a herald before him to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, and inclosed 
it with a wall w^hich reached from sea to sea. Pharnabazus ad- 
vanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the governor, sallied out 
with his whole force to attack the Athenians. But Alcibiades drew 
up his army so as to engage them both at once, and he defeated 
them both; Pharnabazus betaking himself to flight, and Plippo- 
crates being killed, together with the greatest part of his troops. 
This done, he sallied into the Hellespont to raise contributions 
in the towns upon the coast. 

In this voyage he took Selybria; but in the action unnecessarily 
exposed himself to great danger. The persons w^ho promised to 
surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a signal at midnight 
with a lighted torch, but they were obliged to do it before the time 
for fear of some one that was in the secret w ho suddenly altered his 
mind. The torch therefore being held up before the army was 
ready, Alcibiades took about 30 men with him and ran to the walls, 
having ordered the rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was 
opened to him, and 20 of the conspirators, lightly armed, joining his 
small company, he advanced with great spirit, but soon perceived 
the Selybrians with their w^eapons in their hands, coming forward 
to attack him. As stand and fight promised no sort of success ; 
and he w^ho to that hour ha J never been defeated, did not choose 
to fly, he ordered a trumpet to command silence, and proclamation 
to be made that ilie Selybrians should not, under the pain of the 
Republic's high displeasure ,* up arms against the Athenians. 
Their inclination to the combat was then immediately damped, 
partly from a supposition that the whole Athenian army was wutjjiin 
the walls, and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming to 
honourable terms. Whilst they were talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades rightly conjecturing 
that the inclinations of the Selybrians were for peace, was afraid of 
giving the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the towm. These 
fa.st came down in great numbers to serve under him as volunteers 
from a pstrticular attachment to his person ; but on this occasion he 
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sent them all out of the town; and upon the submission nf the Sely 
brians, he saved them from bein^ pillaged, demanding only a sum 
of money and leaving a garrison in the place. 

Meantime the other generals who carried on the siege of Chal- 
cedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus on these conditions 
— ^namely, that a sum of money should be paid them by Pharna- 
bazus ; that the Chalcedonians should return to their allegiance to 
the republic of Athens ; and that no injury should be done to the 
province of which Pharnabazus was governor, who undertook that 
the Athenian ambaesadors should be conducted safe to the king. 
Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus desired that he too 
would swear to the performance of the articles, but Alcibiades in- 
sisted that Pharnabazus should swear first. When the treaty was 
reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against Byzan- 
tium, which had revolted, and drew a line of circumvallation about 
the city. While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and 
some others secretly promised to deliver up the place on condition 
that he would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon he caused 
it to be reported, that certain weighty and unexpected affairs called 
him back to Ionia, and in the day-time he set sail with his whole 
fleet ; but returning at night, he himself disembarked with the land- 
forces, and posting them under the walls, he commanded them not 
to make the least noise. At the same time the ships made for the 
harbour, and the crews pressing in with loud shouts and great 
tumult, astonished the Byzantines, who expected no such matter. 
Thus an opportunity was given to those within the walls who favoured 
the Athenians, to receive them in great security, while everybody's 
attention was engaged upon the harbour and the ships. 

The affair passed not, however, without blows. For the Pelopon- 
nesians, Boeotians, and Megarensians who were at Byzantium, hav- 
ing driven the ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that the Athenian land-forces were got into the town, charged them 
too with great vigour. The dispute was sharp and the shock great, 
but victory declared for Alcibiades and Thcramenes. The former 
of these generals commanded the right wing, and the latter the left. 
About 300 of the enemy who survived, were taken prisoners. Not 
one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was either put to death or 
banished, for such were the terms on which the town was given up, 
that the citizens should be safe in their persons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus wtis tried at Lacedeemon for 
treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace upon his 
past behaviour ; for he told them, ** That not being a Lacedaemonian 
a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedeemon but Byzantium in 
danger, its communication with those that might have relieved it 
stopped ; and the Peloponnesians and Bojotians eating up the pro- 
visions that were left, while the Byzantines with their wives and 
families were starving, he had not betrayed the town to an enemy, 
but delivered it from calamity and war; herein imitating the 
worthiest men among the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule of 
iustice and honour, but by all possible means to serve their-country.” 
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The Lacedaemonians were so much pleased with his speech, tliat 
they acquitted him and all that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades by this time, desirous to see his native country, and 
still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen after so many 
glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorned with 
many shields and other spoils of the enemy ; a great number of ships 
that he had taken making up the rear, and the flags of many more 
which he had destroyed being carried in triumph, for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. But as to what is added 
by Duris the Samian, who boasts ofTiis being d<gscended from Alci- 
biades, that the oars kept time to the flute of Chrysogonus, v/ho 
had been victorious in the Pythian games; that Callipides the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other the- 
atrical ornaments, gave orders to those who laboured at the oars ; 
and that the admiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the whole had been a company who had proceeded from a 
debauch to such a frolic ; these are particulars not mentioned eithci 
by Theopornpus, Ephorus, or Xenophon. Nor is it probable that 
at his return from exile, and after such misfortunes as he had 
suffered, he would insult the Athenians in that manner. So far 
from it, that he approached the shore with some fear and caution ; 
nor did he venture to disembark until as he stood upon the deck, he 
saw his cousin Euryptolcmus, with many others of his friends and 
relations coming to receive and invite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out to meet him, 
did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other generals, but 
crowding up to him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted him 
on the way, and such as could approach him crowned him with 
garlands ; while those who could not come up so close viewed him 
at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the young. Many 
tears were mixed with the public joy, and the memory of past mis- 
fortunes with the sense of their present success. For they con- 
cluded that they should not have miscarried in Sicily, or indeed 
have failed in any of their expectations, if they had left the direction 
of affairs and the command of the forces to Alcibiades ; since now, 
having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost 
its dominion of the sea, was hardly able to defend its own suburbs, 
and was moreover harassetj with intestine broils, he had raised it 
from that low and ruinous condition, so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it victorious everywhere by land. 

The act for recalling him •from banishment had been passed at 
the motion of Critias, the son of Callseschrus,^ as appears from his 
elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his service ; 

If you no more in hapless exile mourn, The praisa^ Is mine 


1 This Critias was uncle to Plato's 

e other, and the same that he introduces 
. his Dialogues. Though now the friend 
of Alcibiades, yet as the lust of power 
destroys all ties, when one of the thirty 
tyri^its, he Ifec^me his bitter enemy. 


sending to Lysander, assured him, that 
Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta 
safe, until Alcibiades was destroyed 
Critias was afterwards slain by Thrasy- 
bulus, when he delivered Athens from 
that tyranny. 



aiS4 ENTERS ATHENS GLORIOUSLYr-THE PROCESSION. {(rmkn 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades came 
in among them, and having in a pathetic manner bewailed his nws- 
fortunes, he very modestly complained of their treatment, ascribing 
all to his hard fortune and the influence of some envious demon. 
He then proceeded to discourse of the hopes and designs of their 
enemies, against whom he used his utmost endeavours to animate 
them. And they were so much pleased with his harangue that they 
crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute com- 
mand of their forces both by sea and land. They likewise made a 
decree, that his e^ate should be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and the heralds should take off the execrations which 
they had pronounced against him by order of the people. Whilst 
the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, Theodorus 
the high priest, said, “ For his part he had never denounced any 
curse against him, if he had done no injury to the commonwealth.^' 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people were 
still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as ominous. For 
on that very day was kept the piynteria^ or purifying of the goddess 
Miner\'’a. It was May 25, when the praxiergidae perform those 
ceremonies which are not to be revealed, disrobing the image and 
covering it up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, reckon 
this the rnost unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon it. And it seemed that the goddess did not receive him gra- 
ciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face from him. 
Notwithstanding all this, everything succeeded according to his 
wish ; 300 galleys were manned and ready to put to sea again, but 
a laudable zeal detained him until the celebration of the mysteries. * 
P'or after the Lacedaemonians had fortified Deccelea, which com- 
manded the roads to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual 
pomp, because they were obliged to conduct the procession by sea ; 
the sacrifices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies which had 
been performed on the way, called holy, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily omitted. 
Alcibiades therefore, judged it would be an act conducive to the 
honour of the gods, and to his reputation with men, to restore those 
rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the procession with his 
army, and guarding it against the enemy. By that means, either 
king Agis would be humbled if he suffb'fed it to pass unmolested, or 
if he attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a’ fight to main- 
tain in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries in the sight of his country^ and all his fellow-citizens 
would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated his design 


1 On that day when the statue of Mi> 
nerya was washed, the temples were en- 
compassed with a cord, to denote that 
they were shut up, as was customary on 
idl inauspicious days. They carried dried 
figs in procession, because that was the 
truft which was eaten aft«ir acoms. 


» The festival of ^eres and Proser- 
pine continued nine days. On the 
sixth they carried in procession to Eleusii 
the statue of Bacchus, whom they sup- ** 
posed to be the son of Jupiter and 
Ceres. ^ 
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to the Eumolpidoe and the heralds, he ^placed sentinels upon the 
eminences, and set out his advanced ^ard as soon as it was light. 
Next he look the priests, the persons initiated, and those who had 
the charge of initiating others, and covering them with his forces, 
led them on in great order and profound silence, exhibiting in that 
march a spectacle so august and venerable, that those who did not 
envy him declared he had performed not only the office of a general 
but of a high priest : hot a man of the enemy dared to attack him, 
and he conducted the procession back in great safety, which both 
exalted him in his own thoughts, and gave tlys soldiery such an 
opinion of him, that they considered themselves as invincible while 
under his command. And he gained such an influence over the 
mean and indigent part of the people, that they were passionately 
desirous to see him invested with absolute power ; insomuch that 
some of them applied to him in person, and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignity of envy at once, to abolish the privileges of 
the people and the laws, and to quell those busy spirits who would 
otherwise be the ruin of the state, for then he might direct affairs 
and proceed to action without fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not ; but 
this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehensive of 
his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to embark as soon as 
possible ; and the more to expedite the matter, they ordered among 
other things, that he should have the choice of his colleagues. Put- 
ting to sea, therefore, with a fleet of 100 ships, he sailed to the isle of 
Andros, where he fought and defeated the Andrians, and such of 
the Lacedeemonians as assisted them. But yet he did not attack 
the city, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the charge 
which they afterwards brought against him. Indeed, if ever 
man was ruined by a high distinction of character, it was Alci- 
biades.^ For his continual successes had procured such an opinion 
of his courage and capacity, that when afterwards he happened to 
fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be from want of in- 
clination, and no one would believe it was from want of ability ; 
they thought nothing too hard for him when he pleased to exert 
himself. They hoped also to hear that Chios was taken and all 
Iona reduced, and grew impatient when everything was not de- 
spatched as suddenly as ih^y desired. They never considered the 
smallness of his supplies, and that having to carry on the war against 
people who were furnished out of the treasury of a great king, he 
was often laid under the ivccessity of leaving his camp, to go in 
search of money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lysander, the Lacedaemonian admiral, out of the^oney he received 
from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from three oboli a-day 


, 1 It was bot altogotlier the anirersalitr of his life. He paid not the least regard 

of bis success that rendered Alcibiades to veracity in political matters ; and it Is 

suspected, when he came short of public not to be wondered if such principles 

expectation. The duplicity of his cha< ma^le him continually obnoxious to the 
fActer is ob-«ious from the whole account suspicions of the neonlev 
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to four, whereas it was with difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men 
three. The latter, therefore, went into Caria to raise money, leav- 
ing the fleet in charge with Antiochus,^ who was an experienced 
seaman, but rash and inconsiderate. Though he had express orders 
from Alcibiades to let no- provocation from the enemy bring him to 
hazard an engagement, yet in his contempt of those orders, having 
taken some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood for 
Ephesus where the enemy lay, and as he sailed by the heads of their 
ships, insulted them in the most insufferable manner both bywords 
and actions. Lysapder sent out a few ships to pursue him, but as 
the whole Athenian fleet came up to assist Antiochus, he drew out 
the rest of his and gave battle, and gained a complete victory. He 
slew Antiochus himself, took many ships and men, and erected a 
trophy. U pon this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, 
from whence he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lysander battle. 
But Lysander, content with the advantage he had gained, did 
not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, Thrasy- 
bulus, the son of Thrason, being the most determined, quitted the 
camp and went to Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alcibiades had been 
the ruin of their affairs, and the means of losing their ships, by his* 
insolent and imprudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
direction of everything to persons who had got into credit with him 
through the great merit of drinking deep and cracking seamcn^s 
jokes; whilst he was securely traversing the provinces to raise 
money, indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his 
pleasures with the courtezans of Ionia and Abydos ; and this at 2 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from his 
fleet. It was also objected to him that he had built a castle in 
Thrace, near the city of liisanthe, to be made use of as a retreat foi 
himself, as if he either could not, or would not live any longer ir 
his own country. The Athenians giving ear to these accusations, 
to show their resentment and dislike to him, appointed new com- 
manders of their forces. (Xenoph. lib, i). 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than, consulting his owr 
safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army. And having 
collected a band of strangers, he ma^^e war on his own account 
against those Thracians who acknowledged no king. The booty 
he made raised him great sums ; and at the same time he defendeu 
the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adiniantus, the new-made generals^ 
being now at ^Egos Potamos,® with all the ships which th 


1 This was he who had caught the quail 
for him. 

2 Plutarch passes over almost three 
years; namely, the twenty-fifth of the 
Peloponnesian war ; the twenty-sixth. In 
which the Athenians obtained the victory 
%t Arginusfip, aud put six of th^* ten 


generals to death, upon a slight acouBA- 
tion of their colleague Theramenes ; ant 
almost the wliole twenty-seven, towardi 
the end of which the Athenians sailed tc 
A'^os Potamos, where they received th< 
blow that is spoken of in thia ph^ce. 
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Athenians had left, used to stand out early every morning and offer 
battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampascus, and then to 
return and pass the day in a disorderly and careless manner, as if 
they despised their adversary. This seemed to Alcibiades, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a matter not to be passed over without 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals,^ He thought 
their stations by no means safe in a place where there was neither 
town nor harbour ; that it was very inconvenient to have their 
provisions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos ; and ex- 
tremely dangerous to let their seamen go ashord, and wander about 
at their pleasure ; whilst a fleet was observing them, which was 
under the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. 
He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Sestos.” 

I'he generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; and 
Tydeiis was even so insolent as to bid him begone, for that they» 
not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there 
was some treachery in the case, retired, telling his acquaintance, 
who conducted him out of the camp, that if he had not been in- 
sulted in such an insupportable manner by the generals, he would 
in a few days have obliged the Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, 
either to come to an action at sea, or else to quit their ships. This 
to some appeared a vain boast ; but to others it seemed not at all 
improbable, since he might have brought down a number of 
Thracian archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedae- 
monian camp.® 

The event soon shewed that he judged right of the errors which 
the Athenians committed. For Lysander falling upon them, when 
they least expected it, eight galleys only escaped,^ along with Conon ; 
the rest, not much short of 200, were taken and carried away, to- 
gether with 3000 prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. 
And within a short time after Lysander took Athens itself, burned 
the shipping, and demolished the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this success of the Lacedsemonians, who 
were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bithynia. 
Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large sums 
with him, but still left more behind in the castle where he had 
resided. In Bithyni:* he once more lost great part of his substance, 
being stripped by the Thradans there : which determined him to 
go to Artaxerxes, and entreat his protection. He imagined that the 
king, upon trial, would find him no less serviceable than Themis- 
tocles had been, and he had a better pretence to his patronage ; for 
he was not going to solicit the king^s aid against his countrymen, as 
Themistocles had done, but for his country against its wci-jt 
enemies. He concluded that Pharnabazus was fhost likely to pro- 


1 The officers at the head of the Grecian a body of land forces and part of the 

armies and navy, were sometimes called mariners too, encamped upon the shore, 

generals, sometimes admirals, because 8 There was a ninth ship, called Paralus, 
they commonly commanded both by sea which escaped and carried the news uf 

ana land. their defeat to Athens. Conon himself 

3 When a fleet remained some time at retired to Cyprus. 
onepstrticulM station, there was geneially 

* 12 
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cure him a safe conduce, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, 
where he stayed some time, making his court, and receiving 
narks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their power and 
dominion, but when Lysander robbed them also of their liberty, and 
put their city under the authority of 30 chiefs, they were still 
more miserably afflicted. Now their affairs were ruined, they 
perceived with regret the measures which would have saved them, 
and which they had neglected to make use of ; now they acknow- 
ledged their blindness and errors, and looked upon their second 
quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest of those errors. They had 
cast him off without any offence of his ; their anger had been 
grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieutenant, in losing a few ships, 
and their own conduct had been still worse, in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals. 
Yet amidst their present misery their was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he who before was not content to lead an inactive, 
though peaceable, life in exile, would not now, if his own affairs were 
upon any tolerable footing, sit still and see the insolence of the 
Lacedaemonians, and the madness of the 30 tyrants, without en- 
deavouring at some remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the 
multitude to dream of such relief, since those 30 chiefs them- 
selves were so solicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave so 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

At last Critias represented to Lysander that the Lacedaemonians 
could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till the Athenian 
democracy were absolutely destroyed. And though the Athenians 
seemed at present to bear an oligarchy with some patience, yet 
Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suffer them long to submit to such 
a kind of government. Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he raceived private orders from the 
magistrates , of Sparta,^ to get Alcibiades despatched ; whether it 
was that they dreaded his great capacity and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysander then 
sent to Pharnabazus to desire him to put this order in execution ; 
and he appointed his brother Magacus, and J^^is uncle Susamithres,^ 
to manage the affair. ^ 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Phrygia, 
having his mistress Timandra with him. One night 4ie dreamed 
that he was attired in his mistress’s habit, ^ and that as she held him 
in her arms, she dressed his head, and painted his face like a 
woman’s. Others say, he dreamed that Magacus cut off his head 
5hd burned his h(ody ; and we are told that it was but a little before 
his death that he had this vision. Be that as it may, those that 
were sent to assassinate him, not daring to enter his house, 
surrounded it and set it on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got 


i The ScytaXa was sent to him. dra, his mistress* bad attired ,htm In her 

• Alcibiades had dreamed that Timaii- own • 
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togetlier large quantities of clothes and bangings, and tnrew them 
upon the fire to choke it ; then having wrapped his robe about his 
left hand, and taking his sword in his right, he sallied through the 
fire, and got safe out before the stuff which he had thrown upon it 
could catch the flame. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, 
not one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand 
to hand , but standing at a distance, they pierced him with their 
darts and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring 
after he was slain, Timandra wrapped the body in her own 
robes, ^ and buried it as decently and honour^f>ly as her circum- 
stances would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the famous Lais, com- 
monly called the Corinthian, though Lais was brought a captive 
from Hyccarae, a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner of Alcibiades's 
death, yet differ about the cause. They tell us that catastrophe is 
not to be imputed to Pharnabazus, or Lysander, or the Lacedae- 
monians ; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young w^oman of 
a noble family in that country, and keeping her in his house, her 
brothers, incensed at the injury, set fire in die night to the house in 
which he lived, and upon his breaking through the flames, killed 
him in the manner we have related.^ 


ARTAXERXES. 

The first Artaxerxes, who of all the Persian kings was most dis- 
tinguished for his moderation and greatness of mind, was surnamed 
LongimanuSy because his right hand was longer than his left. He 
was the son of Xerxes. The second Artaxerxes, surnamed 
Memnonf whose life we are going to write, was son to the daughter 
of the first. For Darius, by his wife Parysatis, had four sons : 
Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus the second, and Ostanes and Oxathres 
the tw'O younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient king of that 
name, as he is said to have been after the sun ; for the Persians 
•call the sun Cyrus, • Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas, or 
Arsaces, though Dinon assefts that his origmal name was Oartes, or 


1 She burled him in a town called Me- 
lissa; and we learn from Athenajuf (in 
Dcipnosoph, ) that the monument remained 
to his time, for he himself saw it. The 
emperor Adrian, in memory of so great a 
man, caused his statue of Persian marble 

' to be set up thereon, and ordered a bull 
to be sacrificed to him annually. 

2 Ephorus the historian, as lie is cited 
by Diodorus Siculus (lib. xiv.) gives an 
account of his death, quite dilTcrent from 
those recited by Plutarch. He says, that 
Alcibiades having discovered the design 
of Cyrus th^ younger to take up arma^ 


infoimed Pharnabazus of it, and desired 
that he might carry the news to the king ; 
but I’harnabazus envying him that honour, 
sent a confidant of liis own, and took all 
tliu merit to himself. Alcibiades susp 
ing the matter, wyit to Paphlagonia, and 
souglit to procure from the governor 
letters of credence to the king; which 
Pharnabazus understanding, hired people 
to murder him. He was slain in the 
fortieth year of his age. 

8 So called on account of Mi extraordl. 
nary memory. 
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parses. But though Ctesias has filled his books with a number of 
incredible and extravagant fables, it is not probable that he should 
be ignorant of the name of a king at whose court he lived, in 
quality of physician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuous temper : 
hut Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something gentle and 
moderate in his whole disposition. The latter married a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and he kept her when 
they wanted him to put her away. For the king having put her 
brother to death,^ ' designed that she should share his fete; but 
Arsicas applied to his mother with many tears and entreaties, and 
with much difficulty prevailed upon her not only to spare her life, 
but to excuse him from divorcing her. Yet his mother had the 
greater affection for Cyrus, and was desirous of raising him to the 
throne ; therefore, when he was called from his residence on the 
coast, in the sickness of Darius, he returned full of hopes that the 
queen^s interest had established him successor. Parysatis had, 
indeed, a specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made 
use of at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had brought 
Darius his son Arsicas when he was in a private station, but Cyrus 
when he was a king. However, she could not prevail. Darius 
appointed his eldest son his successor, on which occasion his name 
was changed to Artaxerxes, Cyrus had the government of Lydia, 
and was to be commander-in-chief on the coast. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went to 
Pasargadae in order to be consecrated according to custom, by the 
priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a goddess who 
has the affairs of war under her patronage, and therefore may be 
supposed to be Minerva. The prince to be consecrated must enter 
that temple, put off his own robe there, and take that which was 
worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. He must eat a cake 
of figs, chew some turpentine, and drink a cup of acidulated milk. 


1 Teritenchmes, the brother of Statira^ 
bad been guilty of the complicated crimes 
of adultery. Incest, and murder; which 
raised great disturbances in the royal 
family, and ended in the ruin of aU who 
were concerned in them. Statira was 
daughter of Hydames, governor of one 
of the chief provinces of the empire. 
Artaxerxes, then called Arsaces, was 
charmed with her beauty, and married 
her. At the same time Teriteuchmes, 
her brother, married Hamestris, one of 
daughters of Darius, and sister to 
Arsaces: by reason of ^hich marriage he 
had interest enough, bn his father’s de- 
mise, to get himself appointed to his 
government. But in the moan time he 
conceived a passion for his own sister 
jEloxana, no ways inferioir in beauty to 
Statira; and, that be might enjoy her 
without constrain^ resolved to despatch 
bis wife Hamestrii, and light up the 
flames of rebellion in the kingdom. 


Darius being apprised of bis design, en- 
gaged Udiastres, an intimate friend of 
Teriteuchmes, to kill him, and was re- 
warded by the king with the government 
of his provli»3e. Upon this some com^* 
motik^^ns were raised by the son of Teri- 
teuchmes; but the king’s forces having 
Ihe superiority, all the family of Hydames 
were apprehended, and denveredto Pary- 
satlo, tnat she might execute her revenge 
upon them for the Injury done, or in- 
tended, to her daughter. That cruel 
princess put them lUl to death, except 
Statira, whom she spared, at the earnest 
entreaties of her husband Arsaces, con^< 
trary to the opinion of Darius. But 
Arsaces was no soonsr settled upon the 
throne, than Statira prevailed upon him 
to leave Uriaatres to her correction ; and 
she put him to a death too cruel to be de- 
scribed. Parisates, in retuni, poisoned 
the son of Teiltea<duttes ; and, not long 
after, Statira herself. OrxC in Pert. 
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Whether there are any other ceremonies is unknown, except to the 
persons concerned. As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to 
be consecrated, Tissaphernes brought tp him a priest, who had 
been chief inspector of Cyruses education in his infancy, and had 
instructed him in the learning of the Magi, and therefore might be 
supposed to be as much concerned as any man in Persia at his • 
pupil not being appointed king. For that reason his accusation 
against Cyrus could not but gain credit. He accused him of a 
design to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and after he had put 
off his garment, to fall upon him and destroy Jiim. Some affirm 
that Cyrus was immediately seized upon this information ; others, 
that he got into the temple and concealed himself there, but was 
pointed out by the priest, in consequence of which he was to be put 
to death ; but his mother at that moment took him in her arms, 
bound the tresses of her hair about him, held his neck to her own, 
and by her tears and entreaties prevailed to have him pardoned, and 
remanded to the sea-coast. Nevertheless, he was far from being 
satisfied with his government Instead of thinking of his brother’s 
favour with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of chains ; 
and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the sovereignty. 

Some, indeed, say, that he thought the allowance for his table in- 
sufficient, and therefore revolted from his king. But this is a foolish 
pretext ; for if he had no other resource, his mother would have 
supplied him with whatever he wanted out of her revenues. Be- 
sides, there needs no greater proof of his riches than the number of 
forei^ troops that he entertained in his service, which were kept 
for him in various parts by his friends and retainers ; for, the better 
to conceal his preparations, he did not keep his forces in a body, 
but had his emissaries in different places, who enlisted foreigners on 
various pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king’s suspicions, and Cyrus himself 
always wrote in a lenient style ; sometimes begging a candid inter- 
pretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tissaphernes, as if his 
contention had been solely with that grandee. Add to this, that 
the king had a dilatory turn of mind which was natural to him, and 
which many took for moderation. At first, indeed, he seemed en- 
tirely to imitate the mildness of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he 
^ore, by behaving with gre^t affability to all that addressed him, 
and distributing honours and rewards to persons of merit with a 
lavish hand* He took care that punishments should never be em- 
bittered with insult. If he rtceived presents, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who offered them, or rather as those who received 
favours from him, and in conferring favours, he always kept a coun^ 
tenance of benignity and pleasure. There was ppt anything, ho 
ever trifling, brought him by way of a present, which he did not re- 
ceive kindly. Even when one Omisus brought him a pomegranate 
of uncommon size, he said, By the light of Mithra, this man, if he 
were made governor of a small city, would soon make it a great 
one.’’ When he was once upon a journey, and people presented 
him with variety of things by the way, a labouring man, having 
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nothing else to give hiih, ran to the river and brought him some 
water in his hands. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup and looo darics. When Euclides, the Lacedae- 
monian, said many insolent things to him, he contented himself 
with ordering the captain of his guard to give him this answer — 

“ You may say what you please to the king, but the king would have 
you to know that he cannot only say, but do.” One day as he was 
hunting, Tiribaziis showed him a rent in his robe, upon which the 
king said, ** What shall I do with it?” “ Put on another and give 
that to me,” said Tiribazus. “It shall be so,” said the king. “I 
give it thee, but I charge thee not to wear it.” Tiribazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was giddy and vain, disregarded the restric- 
tion, soon put on the robe, and at the same time tricked himself out 
with some golden ornaments fit only for queens. The court ex- 
pressed great indignation, because it was a thing contrary to their 
laws and customs ; but the king only laughed, and said to him, “ I 
allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman, and the robe as a 
madman.” 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia’s table but his 
mother and his wife : the former of wJiich sat above him^ and the 
latter below him : Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that honour to Os- 
tanes and 0.xathres, two of his younger brothers. But what afforded 
the Persians the most pleasing spectacle was the queen Statira 
always riding in her chariot with the curtains open, and admitting 
the women of the country to approach and salute her. These things 
made his administration popular. Yet there were some turbulent 
and factious men, who represented that the affairs of Persia required 
a king of such a magnificent spirit, so able a warrior, and so gene- 
rous a master as Cyrus was ; and that the dignity of so great an 
empire could not be supported without a prince of high thoughts 
and noble ambition. It was not, therefore, without a confidence in 
some of the Persians, as well as in the maritime provinces, that 
Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance, promising 
that to the foot he would give horses, and to the horsemen chariots ; 
that on those who had farms he would bestow villages, and on those 
who had villages, cities. As for their pay, he assured them it should# 
not be counted but measured out to thenf: At the same time he spoke 
in very high terms of himself, telling them he had a greater and more 
princely heart than his brother; that he was the better Philosopher, 
being instructed in the doctrines ofThe Magi, and that he could 
drink and bear more wine than his brother, Artaxerxes, he said, 
A'*jas so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not sit a horse 
in hunting, nor ft chariot in time of war. The Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, sent the scytale to Clearchus, with orders to serve Cyrus 
in everything he demanded.^ ‘ 


1 They took care not to mention Artax- Artaxerxes should ..get the better of hlS 
erxc8» pretending not to be privy to the brother, they might justify themselves to 
designs that were carrying on against him. him in what they had done. Xevofh. ds , 
This precaution they used, that In case it C^yrl. Li. ' ' 
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Cyrus began his march against the king with an army of 100,000 
barbarians, and almost 13,000 Greek mercenaries.^ He found one 
pretence after another for having such an armament on foot, but 
his real design did not remain long u’hdiscovered. For Tissa- 
phcrnes w^ent in person to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great disorder. Parysatis was cen- 
sured as the principal cause of this war, and her friends were sus- 
pected of a private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in her distress 
about the war, gave Parysatis the most trouble. Where is now,” 
she cried, “that faith which you pledged? Where your interces- 
sions by which you saved the man that was conspiring against his 
brother? Plave they not brought war and all its calamities upon 
us?” These expostulations fixed in the heart of Parysatis, who was 
naturally vindictive and barbarous in her resentment and revenge, 
such a hatred of Statira that she contrived top^take her off. Dinon 
writes, that this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war ; 
but Ctesias assures us it was after it And it is not probable that 
he, who was an eye-witness to the transactions of that court, could 
either be ignorant of the time when the assassination took place, or 
could have any reason to misrepresent the date of it ; though he 
often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves to give us invention 
instead of truth. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts brought him 
that the king did not design to try the fortune of the field by giving 
battle immediately, but to wait in Persia till his forces were assem- 
bled there from all parts of his kingdom. And though he had 
drawn a trench across the plain ten fathoms wide, as many deep, * 
and 400 furlongs in length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and 
to march almost to Babylon. ® Tiribazus, we are told, was the first 
who ventured to remonstrate with tli eking, that he ought not any 
longer to avoid an action nor to abahdon Media, Babylon, and even 
Susa to the enemy, and hide himself in Persia, since he had an army 
infinitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand Satrapm and other 
officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus, both in courage 
and conduct. 

Upon this he took a resolution to come to action as soon as 
possible. PI is sudden appearance with an army of nine hundred 
thousand men, well'^reparjd and accoutred, extremely surprised the 
rebels, who, through the confidence they had in themselves, and 
contempt*of their enemy, were marching in great confusion, and 
even without their arms, ^o that it was with great difficulty that 


1 Clearchus. the Lacerleemonian. com* 
manded all the Felopoonesien troops, 
except the Achseans, who were led by 
Socrates of Achaia. The Ba*otians were 
under Proxenes, % Theban ; and the Thes- 
salians under Mcnon. The other nations 
were commanded by Persian generals, of 
whom Ariacus was the chief. The fleet 
consisted of 35 ships, under Pythagoras, a 
Lacedsemc^ian ; and 25 commanded by 


Tamos, an Egyptian, who was admlr^ol 
the whole fleet. ^On this occasion Froxenes 
presented Xenophon to Cyrus, who gave 
him a commission amongst the Greek 
mercenaries. 

2 Xenophon says, this trench was only 
5 fathoms wide, and 3 deep. 

8 There was a passage 20 feet wide left 
between the trench and the Eupturates 
and Artaxerxes neglected to defend it. 
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Cyrus reduced them to any order ; and he could not do it at last 
without much noise and tumult. As the king advanced in silence, 
and at a slow pace, the good discipline of his troops afforded an 
astonishing spectacle to 5 ie Greeks, who expected amongst such a 
multitude nothing but disorderly shouts and motions, and every 
other instance of distraction and confusion. He showed his judg^ 
ment, too, in placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that 
part of his phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that by the 
impetuosity of their motion they might break the enem/s ranks 
before they came to close combat. 

Many historians have described this battle ; but Xenophon has 
done it with such life and energy, that we do not read an account of 
it — we see it — and feel all the danger. It would be very absurd, 
therefore, to attempt anything after him, except the mentioning some 
material circumstances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and is 500 
furlongs from Babylon. A little before the action, Clearchus ad- 
vised Cyrus to post himself behind the Lacedaemonians, and not 
risk his person ; upon which he is reported to have said, “ What 
advice is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, at the very time I 
am aiming at a crown, to shew myself unworthy of one?” Cyrus, 
indeed, committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution ; but Clearchus was guilty of another 
as great, if not greater, in not consenting to place his Greeks oppo- 
site to the king, and in getting the river on his right to prevent his 
being surrounded. For if safety was his principal object, and he 
was by all means to avoid loss, he ought to have staid at home. 
But to carry his arms 10,000 furlongs from the sea, without necessity 
or constraint, and solely with a view to place Cyrus on the throne 
of Persia, and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might 
best defend his prince whose pay he received, but for one in which 
he might act most at ease and in the greatest safety, was to behave 
like a man who, on the sight of present danger, abandons the whole 
enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his expedition. For it appears, 
from the course of the action, that if the Greeks had charged those 
that were posted about the king’s person, they would not have stood 
the shock ; and after Artaxerxes had been slain, or put to flight, the 
conqueror must have gained the crown without further interruption. 
Therefore, the ruin of Cyrus’s affairs andrhis death is much rather 
to be ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than to his own rashness ; 
for, if the king himself had been to choose a post for the Greeks, 
where they might do him the least prejudice, he could not have 
pitcht d upon a better than that which was most remote from him- 
self and the troops about him. At the distance he was from Clear- 
chus, he knew not the defeat of that part of his army which was 
near the river, and Cyrus was cut off before he could avail himself 
of the advantages gained by the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed^ was sensible 
what iisposition would have been of most service to him, and for 
that reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre ; but Clearchus 
ruined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing everything for 
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the best : for the Greeks beat the barbarians with ease, and pursued 
them a considerable way. 

In the meantime, Cyrus being mounted on Pasacas, a horse of 
great spirit, but at the same time headstrong and unruly, fell in, as 
Ctesias tells us, with Artagerses, general of the Caducians, who met 
him upon the gallop, and called out to him in these terms : Most 
unjust and most stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, 
the most august of all names among the Persians; thou leadest 
these brave Greeks a vile way to plunder thy native country, and 
to destroy thy brother and thy king, who has many millions of 
servants that are better men than thou. j^^Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face of the 
king.” So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force ; 
but his cuirass was of such excellent temper that he was not wounded, 
though the violence of the blow shook him in his seat. Then as 
Artagerses was turning his horse, Cyrus aimed a stroke at him with 
his spear, and the point of it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced 
through his neck. That Artagerses fell by the hand of Cyrus, almost 
all historians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himself, Dinon tells 
us, that Cyrus, after he had slain Artagerses, charged the vanguard 
of Artaxerxes with great fury, wounded the king^s horse and dis- 
mounted him. Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another 
horse, and said, “ Sir, remember this day, for it deserves not to be 
forgotten.” At the second attack, Cyrus spurred his horse against 
the king, and gave him a wound at the third, Artaxerxes in great 
indignation, said to those that were by, " It is better to die than to 
suffer all this.'* At the same time he advanced against Cyrus, who 
was rashly advancing to meet a shower of darts. The king wounded 
him with his javelin, and others did the same. Thus fell Cyrus, as 
some say, by the blow which the king gave him, but, according to 
others, it was a Carian soldier who despatched him, and who after- 
wards, for his exploit, had the honour of carrying a golden cock at 
the head of the army, on the point of his spear. For the Persians 
called the Carians cocks^ on account of the crests with which they 
adorned their helmets, 

Ctesias says that when Cyrus had slain Artagerses, he pushed 
his horse up towards the king, and the king advanced against him; 
both in silence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed a 
blow at the king, but did no! wound him. Then the king threw his 
javelin at Cyrus, but missed him ; the weapon, however, did execu- 
tion upon Tissaphernes,* a man of approved valour, and a faithful 
servant to Cyrus. It was nc)w Cyrus’s turn to drive his javelin ; it 
pierced the king’s cuirass, and going two fingers deep into his breast, 
brought him from his horse. This caused such disorder in his troopi 
that they fled. But the king recovering, retiredVith a few of his 
men, among whom was Ctesias, to an eminence not far off, and 

1 Or, toUjfi the vioUfnu of the eneouiUtr, but the grandee of that name, who waa a 

beat the king from hia horse. faithful servant to Artaxerxes. One of 

2 Tissaphemes is probably an erroneous ihe manuscripts gives us Satiphemee. 
reading. We know of no Tissaphemes 
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there reposed himself. In the meantime, Cyrus’s horse, grown more 
furious by the action, carried him deep amongst the enemy; and as. 
night was coming on, they did not know him, and his own men 
sought for him in vain. Elated, however, with victory, and naturally 
daring and impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Persian language 
as he went, “ Make way, ye slaves, make way.” They humbled 
themselves, and opened their ranks ; but his tiara happened to fall 
from his head, and a young Persian, named Mithridates, in passing, 
wounded him w'ith his lance in the temple near his eye, without 
knowing who he wrs. Such a quantity of blood issued from the 
wound that he was seized with a giddiness^ and fell senseless from 
his horse. The horse, having lost his rider, wandered about the 
field ; the furniture too was fallen off, and the servant of Mithridates, 
who had given him the wound, took it up, all stained with blood. 

At last Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover from his 
swoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, endeavoured to 
mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of danger. 
But as he was too weak to sit on ahorse, he thought it better to 
walk, and the eunuchs supported him as he went. His head was 
still heavy, and he tottered at every step; yet he imagined himscH 
victorious, because he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and 
imploring mercy. 

At that instant some Caunians of mean condition, who performed 
the most servile offices for the royal aimy, happened to mix with the 
company of Cyrus as friends. They perceived, however, though 
not without difficulty, tliat the clothing of his people was red, whereas 
that given by the king their master was white. One of these then 
ventured to give Cyrus a stroke with his spear behind, without 
knowing him to be the prince. The weapon hit his ham, and cut 
the sinew ; upon which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded 
temple against a stone, and died upon the spot. Such is Ctesias’s 
story of the death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and 
hews him a long time, and can hardly kill him at last. 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called the Kin^s 
Eye, passed that way. Artasyias (for that was his name), knowing 
the eunuchs who were mourning over the corpse, addressed him 
who appeared to be most faithful to his master, and said, “ l^ariscas, 
who is that whom thou art lamenting ''o much.^” “ O Artasyras,” 
answered the eunuch, “ see ycu not Prince Cyrus dead?” Artasyras 
was astonished at the event ; however, he desired the eunuch to 
compose himself, and take care of the corpse ; and then rode at full 
speed to Artaxerxes, who had given up. all for lost, and was ready 
to faint, both with thirst and the anguish of his wound. In these 
circumstances the officer found him, and with a joyful accent hailed 
him in these words, I have seen Cyrus dead.” The king at first 
was impatient to see the dead body himself, and conmianded Arta- 
syras immediately to conduct him to it. But finding all the field 
full of terror and dismay, upon a rejiort that the Greeks, victorious 
in their quarter, were pursuing the fugitives and putting all to the 
sword, he thought proper to send out a greater number to reconnoitre 
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the place which Artasyras had told him^of. Thirty men went with 
flambeaux in their hands. Still the king was almost dying with 
thirst, and the eunuch Satibarzanes sought every place for water j 
for the field afforded none, and they were at a great distance from 
the camp. After much search, he found one of those poor Caunians 
had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle, and he took it 
and carried it to the king. After the king had drank it all up, the 
eunuch asked him, “ If he did not find it a disagreeable beverage.?” 
Upon which he swore by all the gods, “ That he had never drank 
the most delicious wine, nor the lightest and clearest water, with so 
much pleasure. I wish only,” continued he, “ that I could fina the 
man who crave it tnee, tnat i might make him a recompence. in tiie 
meantime I entreat the gods to make him happy and rich.” 

While he was speaking, the 30 men whom he had sent out re- 
turned in great exultation, and confirmed the news of his unexpected 
good fortune. Now, likewise, numbers of his troops repaired to 
him again, and dismissing his fears, he descended from the eminence, 
with many torches carried before him. When he came to the dead 
body, according to the law of the Persians^ the right hand and the 
head were cut off; and having ordered the head to be brought to 
him, he took it by the hair, which was long and thick, and showed 
it to the fugitives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune 
of the day. I'liey were astonished at the sight, and prostrated 
themselves before him. Seventy thousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to the camp. Ctesias tells 
us, he had led 400,000 men that day into the field ; but Dinon and 
Xenophon make that number much greater. As to the number of 
the killed, Ctesias says, an account only of 9000 was brought to 
Artaxerxes, whereas there appeared to Ctesias himself to be no 
fewer than 20,000. Nothing can be a more palpable falsity than 
what Ctesias adds, that he was sent ambassador to the Greeks in 
conjunction wath Phayllus, the Zacynthian, and some others ; for 
Xenophon knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court; he mentions 
him in his works, and it is plain that he had met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joined in commission to settle such im- 
portant affairs, he would not have passed him by unnoticed, but 
would have mentioFtcd him with Phayllus. Ctesias, indeed, was a 
man of unbounded vanity, ^is well as strong attachment to Clearchus, 
and for that reason always leaves a corner in the story for himself, 
when he Is dressing out the praises of Clearchus and the Lacedae- 
monians. " ' 

After the battle, the king sent ^eat and valuable presents to the 
son of Artagerses, who was slain by Cyrus. He rewarded a’50 
Ctesias and others in a distinguished manner^ and having found 
the Caunian who gave him the bottle of water, he raised him from 
indigence and obscurity, to riches and honours. There was some- 
thing of an analogy between his punishments and the crime. One 
Arbaces, a Mede, in the battle deserted to Cyrus, and after that 
prince was killed, came back to his colours. As he perceived that 
the maif had done it rather out of cowardice than any treasonable 
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design, all the penalty he laid upon him was to carry about him 
a naked courtesan upon his shoulders a whole day in the market'- 
place. Another, besides deserting, had given it out that he had 
killed two of the enemy ; and for his punishment he only ordered his 
tongue to be pierced through with three needles. 

He supposed, and he was desirous of having it pass upon the 
world, that Cyrus fell by his hand. This induced him to send 
valuable presents to Mithridates, who gave him the first wound, and 
to instruct the messengers to say, " The king does you this honour 
because you found the furniture of Cyruses horse and brought it to 
him.” And when the Carian who gave Cyrus the stroke in his ham 
that caused his death, asked for his reward, he ordered those who 
gave it him to say, “ The king bestows this upon you because you 
were the second person that brought him good tidings. For 
Artasyras was the first, and you the next that brought him an account 
of the death of Cyrus.” Mithridates went away in silence, though 
not without concern ; but the unhappy Carian could not conquer 
the common disease of vanity. Elated with what he thought his 
good fortune, and aspiring to things above his walk in life, he would 
not receive his reward for tidings, but angrily insisted, and called 
the gods and men to witness, that he, and no other man, killed 
Cyrus ; and that it was not just to rob him of the glory. 

The king was so much incensed at this that he ordered the man’s 
head to be cut oft. But his mother, Parysatis, being present, said, 
Let not this villainous Carian go off so. Leave him to me, and he 
shall have the reward which his audacious tongue deserves.” 
Accordingly the king gave him up to her, and she delivered him to 
the executioners, with orders to torture him for ten days, and then to 
tear out his eyes, and pour molten brass into his ears, till he expired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon after, through his 
own folly. Being invited one evening to supper, where both the 
eunuchs of the king, and those of his mother, were present, he went 
in a robe embroidered with gold, which he had received from the 
king. During the entertainment, Parysatis’s principal eunuch took 
occasion to say, “ What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 
which the king has given you ! how handsome are those bracelets 
and that chain ! how valuable your scimitar ! He has certainly 
made you not only a great, but a happy iqan.” Mithridates, who by 
this time was flushed with wine, made answer, ‘‘ What are these 
things, Sparamixes ? I deserve much greater marks of honour than 
these for the services I rendered the king^that day.” Then Spara* 
mixes replied, with a smile, “ I speak not in the least out of envy ; 
but since, according to the Greek proverb, there is truth in wine, let 
m6’tell you my mind freely, and ask you what great matter it is to 
find a horse’s furniture fallen off, and bring it to the king.” This he 
said, not that he was ignorant of the real state of the qase, but be- 
cause he wanted to lay him open, and saw that the wine had made 
him talkative, and taken him off his guard, he studied to pique his 
vanity. Mithridates, no longer master of himself, said, “ You may 
talk of what furniture and what trifles you please ; but I ScU you 
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plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus Was slain ; for I did not, like 
Artagerses, throw my javelin in vain, but pierced his temples near 
the eye, and brought him to the ground ; >and of that wound he died." 
The rest of the company saw the dreadful fate that would befal 
Mithridates, and looked with dejected eyes upon the ground ; but 
he who gave the entertainment said, Let us now attend to our 
eating and drinking ; and adoring the fortune of the kirns, let such 
matters alone as are too high for us.” 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch told Pary- 
satis what had been said, and she informed the king. Artaxerxes, 
like a person detected, and one who had lost a victory out of his 
hands, was enraged at this discovery ; for he was desirous of 
making all the barbarians and Greeks believe that in the several 
encounters he both gave and received blows ; and that though he 
was wounded himself, he killed his adversary. He therefore con- 
demned Mithridates to the punishment of the Boat The manner 
of it is this. They take two boats, which are made to fit each other, 
and extend the criminal in one of them in a supine posture. Then 
they turn the other upon it, so that the poor wretch's body is 
covered, and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the 
feet at the other. They give him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel him by pricking him in the eyes. After he has 
eaten, they make him drink a mixture of honey and milk, which they 
pour into his mouth. They spread the same, too, over his face, and 
always turn him so as to have the sun full in his eyes ; the conse* 
quence of which is, that his face is covered with swarms of flies. 
As all the necessary evacuations of a man who eats and drinks are 
within the boat, the filthiness and corruption engender a quantity of 
worms, which consume his flesh, and penetrate to his entrails. 
When they find that the man is dead, they take off the upper boat, 
and have the spectacle of a carcass whose flesh is eaten away, and 
of numberless vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels. Mithri- 
dates, with much difficulty, found death, after he had been consumed 
in this manner for seventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance of Parysatis 
but Mesabates, one of the king's eunuchs, who cut off Cyrus's head 
and hand. As he tqok care to give her no handle against him, she 
laid this scheme for his destruction. She was a woman of keen 
parts in all respects, and in particular she played well at dice. The 
king often' played with her before the war, and being reconciled to 
her after it, took the same diversion with her. She was even 
the confidant of his pleasures, and scrupled not to assist in any- 
thing of gallantly. ^ 

Statira, indeed, was the object of her hatred, and she let her have 
a small share of the king's company ; for she was determined to 
have the principal interest with him herself. One day, finding 
Artaxerxes wanted something to pass away the time, she challenged 
him to play for 1000 dariesy and purposely managed her dice so ill 
that she lost. She paid the money immediately, but pretended to 
be much ch?grincd, and called on him to play again for an eunuch. 
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He consented to the proposal, and they agreed each of them to 
except five of their most faithful eunuchs ; the winner was to have 
his choice out of the rest. ^ On these conditions they played. The 
queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her skill, and being 
favoured besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched upon 
Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted. He was 
immediately delivered to her, and before the king suspected any^ 
thing of her intentions, she put him in the hands of the executioners, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three stakes, and to 
stretch out his skin hy itself. The king was highly incensed, and 
expressed his resentment in strong terms ; but she only said in a 
laughing, ironical way, “ This is pleasant indeed, that you must be so 
angry about an old useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my 
loss of looo dariesP The king, though much concerned at the im- 
position, held his peace ; but Statira, who on other occasions, openly 
censured the practice of the queen-mother, complained now of the 
injustice and cruelty, in sacrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs and other 
faithful servants of the king. 

After Tissapherncs^ had deceived Clearchus and the other 
Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty ' .nd his oaths, put them 
in chains, Ctesias tells us that Clearchus. made interest with him 
for the recovery of a comb. When he had obtained it, it seems he 
was so much pleased with the use of it, that he took his ring from 
his finger and gave it Ctesias, that it might appear as a token of his 
regard for him to his friends and relations in Lacedaemon. The 
device was a dance of the Caryatides!^ He adds, that whenever 
provisions were sent to Clearchus, his fellow-prisoners took most of 
them for themselves, and left him a very small share ; but that he 
corrected this abuse by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to 
Clearchus, and separating the allowance of the others from his. All 
this was done with the consent, and by the favour of Parysatis. As 
he sent every day a gammon of bacon among the provisions, 
Clearchus suggested to him that he might easily conceal a small 
dagger in the fleshy part, and begged earnestly that he would do it, 
that his fate might not be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerxes ; 
but, through fear of the king's displeasure, he refused it. The king, 
however, at the request of his mother, promised upon oath not to 
put Clearchus to death ; but afterwards hS was persuaded by 
Statira to destroy all the prisoners except Menon. On this account 
he tells us Parysatis plotted against Statira, and resolv^sd to take 
her off by poison ; but it is a great absurdity in Ctesias to assign 
so disproportionate a cause. Would Parysatis, for the sake of 


I Tissapliernes, by pK-^mlses which he 
did not intend to keep, drew CJearchuato 
an interview in his tent. He went with 
four principal officers and 20 captains to 
wait on the Persian, who put Clearchus 
and the four officers under arrest, and 
ordered the 20 captains to be cut in pieces. 
Some time after the king commantlod 
Clearchus. and nil the four officers, except 


Menon, to be beheaded. Xenopii. de 
Cyri. 1. ii. 

2 Oarya was a town in Laconia, where 
there w'as a temple of Diana, indeed the 
whole town was dedicated to Diana and 
her nymphs. In the court before the 
temple stood a statue of Diana CaryaiiSt 
ami the Spartan virgins kept a‘ yearly 
festival on which they dancedi round IL 
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Clearchus, undertake so horrid and dangerous an enterprise as that 
of poisoning the king^s lawful wife, by whom he had children, andl an 
heir to his crown ? It is clear enough thg.t he tells this fabulous tale 
to do honour to the memory of Clearchus : for he adds, that the 
carcasses of the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs and birds j 
but that a storm of wind brought a great heap of sand, and provided 
a tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there sprung up a number 
of palm trees, which soon grew into an admirable grove, and spread 
their protecting shade over the place, so that the king repented 
greatly of what he had done, believing that he had destroyed a man 
who was a favourite of Uie gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealousy which 
Parysatis had entertained of Statira from the first, that she 
embarked in so cruel a design. She saw that her own power with 
the king depended only on his reverence for her as his mother ; 
whereas that of Statira was founded in love, and confirmed by the 
greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point she had to cany was 
great, and she resolved to make one desperate effort. She had a 
faithful and favourite attendant, named Gigas, who as Dion tells us, 
assisted in the affair of the poison ; but, according to Ctesias, she 
was only conscious of it, and that against her will. The former 
calls the person who provided the poison, Melantas ; the latter, 
Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appearance, forgot their old suspi- 
cions and animosities, and began to visit and eat at each other’s 
table. But they did it with so much distrust and caution, as to 
make it a rule to eat of the same dish, and even of the same slices. 
There is a small bird in Persia which has no excrements, the intes- 
tines being only filled with fat, on which account it is supposed to 
live upon air and dew; the name of it is rhyniaces. Ctesias writes, 
that Parysatis divided one of these birds with a small knife that was 
poisoned on one side, and taking the wholcsorner part herself, gave 
the other to Statira. Dion, however, affirms, that it was not Pary- 
satis but Melantas who cut the bird in two, and presented the 
poisoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreadful 
agonies and convulsions ; and was not only sensible herself of the 
, cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who knew too well 
the savage and implacably temper of his rnother; he, therefore, 
immediately made an inquisition into the affair. He took her 
officers and servants that attended at her table, and put them 
to the torture. But she kepbGigis in her own apartment : and when 
the king demanded her, refused to give her up. At last Gigis begged 
of the queen-mother to let her go in the night to her own house *, 
and the king being informed of it, ordered somq, of his guards to 
intercept her. Accordingly she was seized and condemned to die. 
The laws of P:ersia have provided this punishment for poisoners : 
their heads are placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with 
another, till nothing of the figure remains. In that manner was 
Gigis executed. As for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her 
»iith her evime, nor punish her any farther than by sending her tc 
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Babylon (which was the place she desired to retire to,) and declaring 
that he would never visit that city while she lived. Such was the 
state of his domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, who 
had followed Cyrus into Asia, than he had been to conquer Cyrus 
himself, and to keep the crown. But he could not succeed.^ For 
though they had lost Cyrus their general, and their own officers, 
yet they forced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world that the Persians 
and their king had 'nothing to value themselves upon but wealth, 
luxury, and women ; and that the rest was mere parade and osten- 
tation. This gave fresh spirits to the Greeks, and taught them 
to despise the barbarians. The Lacedaemonians, in particular, 
thought it would be a great dishonour, if they did not now deliver 
the Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and put an end to the insults of 
the Persians. Their first attempt was under the direction of Thim- 
bro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas ; but as those generals 
effected nothing of importance, the conduct of the war was given to 
Agesilaus. That prince immediately passed into Asia with his fleet, 
and soon distinguished himself by his vigorous operations ; for 
he defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched battle, and brought over 
several cities. 

By these losses Artaxerxes understood what was his best method 
of making war. He therefore sent Hermocrates, the Rhodian into 
Greece, with a great quantity of gold, having instructed him to 
corrupt with it the leading men amongst the states, and to stir up a 
Grecian war against Lacedaemon, 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission that the 
most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, and there were 
such commotions in Peloponnesus that the magistrates were forced 
to recall Agesilaus from Asia. On leaving that country he is re- 
ported to have said to his friends, ‘‘The king drives me out of 
Asia with 3000 archers.” For the Persian money bore the impres- 
sion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedaemonians of the dominion of the 
sea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who acted in conjunction 
with Pharnabazus. For Conon after he had lost the sea-fight at« 
.^gos Potamos, took up his abode in« Cyprus ; not merely to pro- 
viae for his own safety, but to wait for a change of affairs, as 
mariners wait for the turn of the tide. As he saw that his own 
plan wanted a respectable power to cafi*ry it into execution, and that 


1 The Greeks were a vast distance 
from their own country, in the very heart 
of the Persian empire, surrounded hy a 
numerous army flashed with victory ; and 
bad no way to return again into Greece, 
but by forcing their retreat through an 
immense tract of the enemy's country. 
But their valour and resolution mastered 
aU these difRculties, and, in spite of a 
powerful army which pursued and harassed 


them aU the way, they made a retreat of 
2325 miles, through the provinces belong- 
ing to the Persians, and got safe to the 
Greek cities on the Eiixine sea. Clearchus 
had the conduct of this march at first : 
but he being cut off by the treachery of 
Tissaphernes, Xenophon was chosen in his 
room ; and to hie vdlouT and wisdom it 
v-as chiefly ov'ing t/iat at Ungih they got 
sii/e into Oreeca “ 
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the Persian power required a person of ability to conduct it, he 
wrote the king an account of the measures he had concerted. The 
messenger was ordered to get the letter delivered into his hands by 
Zeno the Cretan, who danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the 
Mendcean, who was his physician ; and in case of their absence, 
by Ctesias, anofher physician. The letter, we are told, was given 
to Ctesias, and he added to it this paragraph, '' I desire you, sir, to 
send Ctesias to me, for he will be very serviceable in the business 
of the navy.” But Ctesias affirms, that the king, without any kind 
of solicitation, put him upon this service. ^ 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharnabazus, the 
battle of Cnidus, which stripped the Lacedsemonians of the empire 
of the sea, he drew almost all Greece into his interest ; insomuch 
that the celebrated peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was 
entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the son of 
Leon, and so strongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedaemonians to give up to him all the Greek cities in Asia, 
and the islands which are reckoned amongst its dependencies, to 
be held as his tributaries, in virtue of the peace ; if we can call 
that a peace by which Greece was dishonoured and betrayed ; 
which was indeed so vile a bargain that the most unsuccessful war 
could have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, accoruing to Dinon's 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as the most im- 
pudent of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas, when 
he came to his court. One evening he took a chaplet of flowers 
fro7n his head, dipped it m the richest essences, afid sent it frojn his 
table to Antalcidas, All the court was astonished at such a mark 
of favour. But there seems to have been a propriety in making 
him so ridiculous a compliment,^ and he was a fit man to wear 
such a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Callicratides in a 
dance before the Persians. Somebody happening to say in the 
hearing of Agcsilaiis, “ Alas, for Greece ! when the Lacedaemonians 
are turning Persians,” he corrected him, and said, “No, the Medcs 
are rather turning Lacediemonians.” But the wit of the expression 
did not remove the disgrace of the thing. They lost their superi- 
ority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as they had lost 
fheir honour by the vilb conditions of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the^lcad, the king admitted Antalcidas to 
the privilege^ of hospitality, and called him his friend. But when, 
upon their defeat at Leuctr^, the Spartans sent Agesilaus into 
Egypt to get a supply of money, and Antalcidas went upon the 
same business to the Persian court, Artaxerxes treated him with so 
much neglect and contempt, that between the ridicule he sufifered 
from his enemies, and his fear of the resentment of the Ephori, he 
resolved, on his^ return, to starve himself to death, ismenias the 


1 It was a compliment entirely out of the simplicity of his manners, anti on 
character to a Laccdamionian, who, as avoiding all approaches to luxury, 
such, was suppled to value himself upon 
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Theban, and Pelopidas,^ who had lately won the battle of Leuctra, 
went also to the court of Artaxerxes. Pelopidas submitted to 
nothing unworthy of his country or character, but Ismenias 
being commanded to adore the king, purposely let his ring fall 
from his finger, and then, by stooping to take it up, appeared in a 
posture of adoration. Timagoras the Athenian, having given the 
king some secret intelligence in a letter which he sent by a secre- 
tary named Beluris, he was so much pleased, that he made him a 
present of 10,000 darics. The same Timagoras wanted a supply of 
cow’s milk, on account of a languishing disorder, and Artaxerxes 
ordered 80 cows for his use, which were to follow him wherever he 
went. He likewise sent him a bed with the necessary coverlets, 
and Persian servants to make it, because he thought the Greeks 
not skilled in that art ; and he ordered him to be carried to the 
sea-side in a litter, on account of his indisposition. To this we 
may add the allowance for his table when he w^as at court, which 
* was so magnificent that Ostanes, the king’s brother, one day said 
to him, “ Timagoras, remember this table, for it is not so sumptuous 
for nothing.” This was rather reproaching him with his treason 
than calling for his acknowledgments : and, indeed, Timagoras, 
on his return, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for 
taking bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sorrow he 
gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that afforded them great 
pleasure : he put Tissaphemes, their most implacable enemy, to 
death. This he did partly at the instigation of Parysatis, who 
added other charges to those alleged against him ; for he did not 
long retain his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and sent 
for her to court ; because he saw she had understanding and spirit 
enough to assist in governing the kingdom, and there now re- 
mained no further cause of suspicions and uneasiness between 
them. From this time she made it a rule to please the king in all 
her measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, by which 
she gained an absolute ascendant over him. She perceived that he 
had a strong passion for one of his own daughters, named Atossa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s account, and 
restrained it in public ; though, according to some authors, he had<j 
already a private commerce with the princess. Parysatis no sooner 
suspected the intrigue, than she caressed her grand-daughter more 
than ever ; and was continually praising to Artaxerxes both her 
beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured him there was 
something great and worthy of a crown. At last, she persuaded 
^lim to make her his wife, without regarding the laws and opinions 
of the Greeks : “ God,” said she, “ has made you a law to the 
Persians, and rule of right and wrong.” Some historians, amongst 
whom is Heraclides of Cuma^, affirm, that Artaxerxes married not 
only Atossa, but another of his daughters, named Amestris. His 
affection for Atossa was so strong, that though she had a leprosy, 
which spread itself over her body, he was not disgusted at it ; but 
he was daily imploring Juno for her, and grasping the dust of her 
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temple ; for he paid his homage to no other goddess. At the same 
time, by his order, his great officers sent so many offerings to her 
shrine that the whole space between tht palace and the temple, 
whi"^ was 16 furlongs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and 
fine horses. , 

He sent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon the Egyp- 
tians ; but the expedition miscarried through the difference which 
happened between the generals he employed. After this he went 
in person against the Cadusians with 300,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. 
Their country is rough and uneven, and covered with perpetual 
fogs. As it produced no corn or fruits by cultivation, the inhabi- 
tants, a fierce and warlike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and other things of that kind. He, therefore, insensibly fell into 
great danger and distress ; for his troops could find no provisions 
there, nor could they be supplied from any other place. They were 
forced to kill their beasts of burthen, and eat them ; and those be- 
came so scarce that an ass^s head was sold for 60 drachmas. The 
king’s table itself was ill supplied ; and there remained only a few 
horses, all the rest having been used for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in high favour on 
account of his valour, and often degraded for his levity, and who, at 
this very time, was in the greatest disgrace, saved the king and his 
whole army by the following stratagem. The Cadusians having two 
kings, each had his separate camp. Upon this Tiribazus formed 
his scheme ; and, after he had communicated it to Artaxerxes, went 
himself to one of those princes, and sent his son to the other. Each 
imposed upon the king he applied to, by pretending that the other 
was going to send a private embassy to Artaxerxes, to negociate a 
separate alliance. ‘‘But if you are wise,” said they, “you will be 
beforehand with your rival, and we will assist you in the whole 
affair.” This argument had its effect ; and each, persuaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassadors ; 
the one with Tiribazus, and the other with his son. As some time 
passed before they returned, Artaxerxes began to suspect ; 
and there were those who suggested that Tiribazus had some 
traitorous design.' The king was extremely dejected, and re- 
♦ penting of the congdence he had reposed in him, gave ear 
to all the calumnies of ]jis enemies. But at last Tiribazus 
arrived, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambassadors, 
and peace nvas made with both parties; in consequence of which 
Tiribazus returned with the* king in greater esteem and authority 
than ever. During this expedition, Artaxerxes shewed that 
timidity and effeminacy ought not to be ascribed, as they gene-* 
rally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to §. native meanness 
and a depraved judgment : for neither the gold, the purple, nor the 
jewels, which the king always wore, and which were worth no less 
than 12,000 talents, hindered him from bearing the same fatigues 
and hardships with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his 
quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and quitting his 
horse, would often march foremost up the most craggy and difficult 
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places ; insomuch that others found their task much lighter when 
they saw the strength and alacrity with which he proceeded : for he 
marched above 200 furlongs a day. 

At last he arrived at ""one of his own palaces, where there were 
gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, though the country 
around it was naked and barren. As the weather was exceedingly 
cold, he permitted his men to cut wood out of his own parks, without 
sparing either pine or cypress : and when the soldiers were loath to 
touch trees of such size and beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, 
and laid it to the finest tree amongst them. After which they cut 
them down without scruple, and having made a number of fires, 
passed the night with great satisfaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that he had lost 
many brave men, and almost all his horses ; and, imagining that 
he was despised for his losses, and the ill success of the expedition, 
he became suspicious of his grandees. Many of them he put to 
death in anger, and more out of fear : fear is the sanguinary prin- 
ciple a tyrant can act from ; courage, on the contrary, is merciful, 
mild, and unsuspicious. Thus the most timorous animals are the 
hardest to be tamed j but the more generous, having less suspicion, 
because they have less fear, fly not the caresses and society of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, observed his sons 
making parties for the crown amongst his friends and the rest of 
the nobility. The more equitable part of his leaving it to his 
eldest son Darius, as he had received it from his father in the same 
right. But his younger son Ochus, who was an active man, and of 
a violent spirit, had also a considerable interest among the grandees. 
Besides, he hoped to gain his father through Atossa ; for he paid 
his court to her, and promised to her the partner of his 

throne upon the death of Artaxerx Nay, it was said that he 
had already private familiarities with her. Artaxerxes, though he 
was ignorant of this circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once ; lest, following the daring steps of his uncle Cyrus, 
he should involve the kingdom again in civil wars. He therefore 
declared Darius his successor, who was now 25^ years old, and per- 
mitted him to wear the point of his turban (Citaris) erect, as a 
mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for the heir to ask a favour of him 
that declared him such, which, if 'possible, is always granted, 
Darius asked for Aspasia, who had been the favourite mistress of 
Cyrus, and was now one of the king’s concubines. She was a 
native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were above the 
condition of slaves, had given her a good education. One evening 
she was introduced to Cyrus at supper with the other women. 
They approacheeP him without scruple, and received his jokes and 
caresses with pleasure ; but Aspasia stood by in silence ; and 
when Cyrus called her, she said, “ Whoever lays hands upon me 
shall repent it.” Upon which the company looked upon her as an 


1 In the printed text It [» fifty. 
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unpolished creature; but Cyrus was pleased, and said, with a 
smile, to the person who brought the women, “Do not you see that 
of all you have provided, this only ha» generous and virtuous 
sentiments !” From this moment he attached himself to her, loved 
her most of all Jiis concubines, and called her Aspasia the wise. 
When Cyrus fell in battle, she was taken amongst the plunder 
of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his son^s request. For the 
barbarians are so extremely jealous of their women, that capital 
punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who speaks to, or 
touches one of the king’s concubines, but on him who approaches 
or passes their chariots on the road. And tliough, in compliance 
with the dictates of his passion, he had made Atossa his wife con- 
trary to law, he kept 360 concubines, all women of the greatest 
beauty. However, when Darius demanded Aspasia, he declared 
her free, and said, “ She might go with him if she pleased ; but he 
would do no violence to her inclinations.” Accordingly Aspasia 
was sent for, and, contrary to the king’s expectation, made choice 
of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, because he was ob- 
liged to it by the law ; but he soon took her away, and made her a 
priestess of Diana of Ecbatana, whom they called Anitis^ that she 
might pass the remainder of her life in chastity. This he thought 
no severe revenge upon his son, but a pleasant way of chastising 
his presumption. But Darius highly resented the affront ; whether 
it was that the charms of Aspasia had made a deep impression upon 
him, or whether he thought himself insulted and ridiculed by 
this proceeding. 

Tiribazus seeing how much he was offended, endeavoured to ex- 
asperate him still more. This he did from a fellow feeling ; for he 
had suffered an injury much of the same kind. The king, having 
several daughters, promised to give Apama to Pharnabazus, 
Rhodogune to Osontes, and Amestris to Tiribazus. He kept his 
word with the two first, but deceived Tiribazus ; for, instead of 
giving Amestris to him, he married her himself ; promising at the 
same time that he should have his youngest daughter Atossa. But 
he became enamoured of her too, and married her. This treat- 
fnent extremely incensed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, nothing steady 
in his disposition ; but was viild and irregular. One while success- 
ful, and upon a footing with the greatest men in the court, another 
while unacceptable to the king, and sinking into disgrace ; he bore 
no change of fortune with ‘propriety. If he was in favour, his 
vanity was insupportable ; if in disgrace, instead of being humble 
and quiet, he had recourse to violence and ferocity. • 

His conversing with the young prince was, ilierefore, adding 
flame to the fire. “ What avails it,” said he, “ to have the point of 
your turban advanced, if you seek not to advance your authority ? 
Nothing can be more absurd than your thinking yourself secure of 


1 P«iu>aiii.is aays, there was a temple of os, tlmt Artaxerxes made Aspasia one of 
Diana Lydia. But Justin tells the priestesses of the sun. 
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the succession, while your brother is privately forwarding his 
interest by means of the women, and your father is so very foolish 
and unsteady. He who could break one of the most sacred laws ol 
the Persians, for the sake of an insignificant Grecian wopian, is 
certainly not to be depended upon in moie important engagements. 
The case is quite different between you and Ochus, as to the event 
of the competition : if Ochus does not obtain the crown, none will 
hinder him from living happily in a private station ; but you, who 
have been declared king, must either reign or die.” On this 
occasion was verified that observation of Sophocles : 

Swift in its march Is evil counsel 

The road which leads us to what we desire is indeed smooth, and 
of an easy descent ; and the desires of most men are vicious, be- 
cause they have never known or tried the enjoyments of virtue. 
The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Dariuses fear of his 
brother, furnished Tiribazus with other arguments ; but the goddess 
of beauty contributed her share towards persuading him, by putting 
him in mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, and many 
others soon entered into the conspiracy. But before it could be 
carried into execution, an eunuch gave the king information of it, 
and of all the measures that were taken ; for he had got perfect 
intelligence that they designed to enter his chamber in the night, 
and kill him in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either to slight 
the information, and lay himself open to such danger, or to credit 
it without farther proof. The method he took was this : he ordered 
the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, and assist at all their 
councils ; and in the meantime broke a door through the wall be- 
hind his bed, which he concealed with the tapestry. When the 
time came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed himself 
upon his bed, and remained there till he had a sight of the faces of 
the conspirators, and could perfectly distinguish each of them. 
But when he saw them draw their swords, and advance towards 
him, he pulled back the tapestry, retreated into the inner room, and, 
after he had bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The assassins^, 
seeing themselves discovered, and [heir designs disappointed, 
immediately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus to do the same, 
because he must certainly have been observed. While he lingered, 
the guards came and laid hold of him ^ but he killed many of them, 
and it was with difficulty that he was despatched at last by a javelin 
, thrown at a distance. 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and brought to 
answer for his crime before the judges which the king appointed. 
The king did not think proper to assist at the tria^ in person, but 
directed others to lay the charge against his son ; and his notaries 
were to take down separately the opinion of each judge. As they 
all gave it unanimously for death, the officers took Darius, and led 
him into an adjacent prison. But when the executioner *came, with 
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the instrument in his hand which is used jn beheading the capital 
convicts, he was seized with horror at the sight of Darius, and drew 
back towards the door, as having neither ability nor courage to 
lay violent hands upon the king. But the judges, who stood 
at the door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of instant 
punishment if he did not comply, he returned, and seizing 
Darius by the hair threw him on the ground, and cut off his 
head. Some say the cause was tried in presence of the king, and 
that Darius after he was convicted by indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begged for mercy, but Artaxerxes, risipg in great anger, 
drew his scimitar, and pursued his stroke till he laid him dead 
at his feet. They add, that after this he returned to his palace, and 
having paid his devotions to the sun, said to those who assisted at 
the ceremony, "My Persians, you may now return in triumph, 
and tell your fellow subjects, that the great Oromazes^ has 
taken vengeance on those who formed the most impious and 
execrable designs against their sovereign.*' Such was the end of 
the conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was encouraged 
besides by Atossa. But he had still some fear of his remaining 
legitimate brother, Ariaspes, and of his natural brother Arsames. 
Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend from Ariaspes merely 
because he was older, but the Persians were desirous of having him 
succeed to the throne on account of his mildness, his sincerity, and 
his humane disposition. As for Arsames, he had the character of 
a wise prince, and was the particular favourite of his father. This 
was no secret to Ochus. However, he planned the destruction of 
both these brothers of his ; and being of an artful, as well as 
sanguinary turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his 
art against Ariaspes. To the latter he privately sent some of the 
king's eunuchs and friends with frequent accounts of severe and 
menacing expressions of his father's, as if he had resolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. As these persons came daily to 
tell him in confidence that some of these threats were upon thf 
point of being put in execution, and the others would not be long 
delayed, he was so terrified, and fell into such a melancholy and 
•desponding way, that Jie prepared a poisonous draught, and drank 
it, to deliver himself from thg burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, sincerely 
lamented htm, and had some suspicion of the cause, but could not 
examine into it thoroughly cii account of his great age. 

However, Arsames now became dearer to him than ever, and it 
was easy to see that the king plared an entire confidence in him,^ 
and communicated to him his most secret thougl^s. Ochus, there* 
fore, would not defer his enterprise longer, but emplo)'ed Harpates, 
the son of Tiribazus, to kill Arsames. Artaxerxes, whom time had 
brought to the very verge of life, wdien he had this additional stroke 
in the fate of Arsames, could not make much more struggle : his 


l The PeniAiit worshipped Oromaaes as author of Good, and J rimanivs as author of I 
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sorrow and regret soon , brought him to the grave. He lived 94 
years, and reigned 62} He had the character of a prince who 
governed with lenity, and loved his people. But perhaps the 
behaviour of his successor might contribute not a little to his reputa- 
tion, for Ochus was the most cruel and sanguinary of princes. 


AGESILAUS. 

Archidamus, the son of Xeuxidemus, after having governed the 
Lacedaemonians with a very respectable character, left behind him 
two sons, the one named Agis, whom he had of Lampito,^ a woman 
of an illustrious family ; the other much younger, named Agesilaus, 
whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Melisippidas. As the 
crown, by law, was to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing to 
expect but a private station, and therefore had a common Lacedae- 
monian education ; which, though hard in respect of diet, and full 
of laborious exercises, was well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience. Hence Simonides is said to have called that famed city, 
the man-subduing Sparta, because it was the principal tendency of 
her discipline to make the citizens obedient and submissive to the 
laws ; and she trained her youth as the colt is trained to the menage. 
The law docs not lay the young princes who are educated for the 
throne under the same necessity. But Agesilaus was singular in 
this, that before he came to govern he had learned to obey. 
Hence it was that he accommodated himself with a better grace to 
his subjects than any other of the kings, having added to his princely 
talents and inclinations a humane manner and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies of boys, Ly- 
sander had that honourable attachment to him which the Spartans 
distinguish with the name of love. He was charmed with his in- 
genuous modesty. For though he had a spirit above his companions, 
an ambition to excel, which made him unwilling to sit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuosity which could not be con- 
quered or borne down, yet he was equally remarkable for his gentle- 
ness where it was necessary to obey. At the same time, it appeared 
that his obedience was not owing to fer but to the principle of 
honour, and that throughout his whole conduct he dreade^ disgrace 
more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg ; but that defect, during his youth, was 
covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of his person ; and the 
Ciasy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his being the 
first to rally himseff upon it, always made it the less regarded. 
Nay, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more remarkable ; for 
he never declined on that account any undertaking, however diffi- 
cult or laborious. 


I Diodorus Siculas says, that be reigned s Lampito, or Lampido, s^s sister to 
only forty-three yeais Archidamus by the father's side. 
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We have no portrait or statue of him.. He would not suffer any 
to be made while he lived, and at his death he utterly forbade it. 
We are only told that he was a little nvin, and that he had not a 
commanding aspect. But a perpetual vivacity and cheerfulness, 
attended with^ talent for raillery, which was expressed without any 
severity either of voice or look, made him more agreeable, even in 
age, than the young and the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the 
Kphori fined Archidamus for marrying a little woman. She will 
bring us,^^ said they, “ a race of pigmies instead of kings.” 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, uponw his quitting Sicily, 
came an exile to Lacedaemon. And he had not been there long 
before he was suspected of a criminal commerce with Timaea, the 
wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge the child which she had 
for his, but said it was the son of Alcibiades. Duris informs us, 
that the queen was not displeased at the supposition, and that she 
used to whisper to her women the child should be called Alcibiades, 
not Leotychidas. He adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to 
say, “ He did not approach Timaea to gratify his appetite, but from 
an anlbition to give kings to Sparta.” However, he was obliged to 
fly from Sparta lest Agis should revenge the injury. And that prince 
looking upon Leotychidas with an eye of suspicion, did not take 
notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sickness, Leotychidas pre- 
vailed upon him by his tears and entreaties to acknowledge him 
as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner dead, 
than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at sea, and had 
great power and interest in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus to the 
throne ; alleging that Leotychidas was a bastard, and consequently 
had no right to it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing 
the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he had been educated with them 
in all the severity of the Spartan discipline, joined with pleasure 
in the scheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner named Diopithes, well versed 
in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter of everything 
relating to the gods. This man insisted, it was contrary to the divine 
will that a lame man should sit on the throne of Sparta ; and on the 
day the point was be decided, he publicly read this oracle — 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire l 
Thy boasted strength impair; for other woes 
* Than thou behold'st, await thee — borne away 

By the strange ^de of war 

Lysander observing upon this, that if the Spartans were solicitous 
to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to beware qf 
Leotychidas, for that Heaven did not consider #t as a matter of im- 
portance if the king happened to have a lame foot ; the thing to be 
guarded agahist was the admission of a person who was not a 


1 The two legs of the Spartan constitu- when one of them was gone. In fact the 
tion were the two kings, which therefore conseoneuce produced not a just and good 
must be tsFa maimed and rained luuuati out a tyrant. 
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genuine descendant of Hercules, for that would make the kingdom 
itself lame, Agesilaus added, that Neptune had borne witness to 
the bastardy of Leotychida^, in throwing Agis out of his bed by an 
earthquake;^ ten months after which, and more, Leotychidas was 
born, though Agis did not cohabit with Timaea during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gamed the diadem, and at 
the same time was put in possession of the private estate of Agis, 
Leotychidas being rejected on account of his illegitimacy. Observ- 
ing, however, that his relations by his mother’s side, though men of 
merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety of the estate among them, 
by which means the inheritance procured him respect and honour, 
instead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws of his country, 
Agesilaus gained so much poweir, that his will was not disputed. 
The case was this. The principi i authority was then in the hands 
of the Ephori and the senate. The Ephori were annual magis- 
traies, and the senators had their office for life. They were both ap- 
pointed as a barrier against the power of the kings. The kings, 
therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, and* per- 
petual disputes subsisted between them. But Lysander took a 
different course. He gave up all thoughts of opposition and 
contention, and paid his court to them on every occasion ; taking 
care, in all his enterprises, to set out under their auspices. If he 
was called, he went faster than usual : if he was wpon his throne, 
administering justice, he rose up when the Ephori approached : if 
any one of them was admitted a member of the senate, he sent him 
a robe and an ox,^ as marks of honour. Thus, while he seemed to 
be adding to the dignity and importance of their body, he was 
privately increasing his own strength, and the authority of the 
crown, through their support and attachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he behaved 
better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was severe to his 
enemies, he was not unjustly so ; his friends he countenanced even 
in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies performed anything ex- 
traordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable notice of it : 
his friends he could not correct when they did amiss. On the 
contrary, it was his pleasure to support them. and go the same 
lengths they did ; for he thought no service dishonourable which 
he did in the way of friendship. Nay, irhis adversaries fell into 
any misfortune, he was the first to sympathize with them, and ready 
to give them his assistance if they desired it. By these means he 
gained the hearts of all his people. 

The Ephori saw this, and, in their fear of his increasing power, 
irdposed a fine upon him ; alleging this as the reason, that whereas 
the citizens ought to be in common, he appropriated them to him- 
self. As the writers upon physics say, that if war and discord were 
banished the universe, the heavenly bodies would stop their course, 
and all generation and motion would cease, by reason of that 


1 See Xenophon, Grecian His. book UL > Emblems of mafi^lstracy and patriotism 
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perfect harmony ; so Lycurgus infused a spirit of ambition and 
contention into the Spartan constitution^ *as an incentive to virtue, 
aud wished always to see some differetice and dispute among the 
good and virtuous. He thought that general complaisance, which 
leads men tOj^ yield to the next proposal, without exploring each 
other^s intentions, and without debating on the consequences, was 
an inert principle, and deserved not the name of harmony.^ Some 
imagine that he would not have made Agamemnon rejoice (Odyssey, 
lib, via,) Homer saw this, and when Ulysses and Achilles contended 
in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected that some great 
benefit would arise to their affairs in general, from this particular 
quarrel among the great. This point, however, cannot be agreed to 
without some exception ; for violent dissensions are pernicious to 
a state, and productive of the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not long been seated on the throne before accounts 
were brought from Asia, that the king of Persia was preparing a 
great fleet to dispossess the Lacedaemonians of their dominion of 
the sea. Lysander was very desirous to be sent again into Asia, 
that he might support his friends whom he left governors and 
masters of the cities, and many of whom, having abused their 
authority to the purposes of violence and injustice, were banished 
or put to death by the people. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus 
to enter Asia with his forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest 
distance from Greece, before the Persian could have finished his 
preparations. At the same time he instructed his friends in Asia 
to send deputies to Lacedeemon, to desire Agesilaus might be 
appointed to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the people, 
and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they would give him 
30 Spartans for his officers and counsellors, a select corps of 2000 
newly enfranchised Helots, and 6000 of the allies. All this was 
readily decreed, through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus 
sent out with the thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head 
of the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, but 
the friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring him this com- 
mand a greater thing than the raising him to the throne. 

• While his forces^were assembling at Gersesius, he went with his 
friends to Aulis ; and pacing the night there, he dreamed that a 
person addressed him in this manner: “You are sensible that, 
since Agamemnon has been appointed captain-general of all 
Greece, but yourself th^ king of Sparta; and you are the only 
person who have arrived at that honour. Since, therefore, you 
command the same people, and go against the same enemies with 
him, as well as take your departure from the same place, you ought 
to propitiate the goddess with the same sacriffee which he offered 
here before he sailed.” 


1 Upon the same principle, we need not with liberty. And such ferments are 
be grestlj alarmed at party disputes in often necessary to throw o£f vicioui 
our own nation. They ^11 not expire but humours. 
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Agesilaus at first thought, of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, whom her 
father offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This circumstance, 
however, did not give him rmy pain. In the morning he related 
the vision to his friends, and told them he would honour the god- 
dess with what a superior Being might reasonably be ^supposed to 
take pleasure in, and not imitate the savage ignorance of his pre- 
decessors. In consequence of which, he crowned a hind with 
flowers, and delivered her to her own soothsayer, with orders that 
he should perform the ceremony, and not the person appointed 
to that office by the Bceotians. The first magistrates of Boeotia, 
incensed at this innovation, sent their officers to insist that Age- 
silaus should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of Bceotia. And the officers not only gave him such notice, but 
threw the thighs of the victim from the altar. Agesilaus was 
highly offended at this treatment, and departed in great wrath 
with the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of success 
after such an omen ; on the contrary, he concluded his operations 
would be incomplete, and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest of Lysander 
appeared in a very obnoxious light. The gates of that minister 
were continually crowded, and all applications were made to him ; 
as if Agesilaus iiad only the name and badges of command, to save 
the forms of law, and Lysander had in fact the power, and all busi- 
ness were to pass through his hands. Indeed, none of the generals 
who were sent to Asia ever had greater sway, or were more dreaded 
than he ; none ever served their friends more effectually, or humbled 
their enemies so much. These were things fresh in every one’s 
memory ; and when they compared also the plain, the mild, and 
popular behaviour of Agesilaus, with the stern, the short, and 
authoritative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because that 
attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his ministers, 
than as counsellors to the king. Afterwards Agesilaus himself was 
piqued at it. For though he had no envy in his nature, or jealousy 
of honours paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in 
asserting his claim to it. Besides, he was apprehensive that if any 
great action were performed, it would be Routed to Lysander, on 
account of the superior light in which he had been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this. His first step was, to 
oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue measures different 
from those for which he was most earnest. Another step was to 
reject the petitions of all who appeared to apply to him through the 
interest of that minister. In matters too, which were brought before 
the king in a judicial way, those against whom Lysander exerted 
himself were sure to gain their cause ; and they for whom he ap- 
peared could scarce escape without a fine. As these things happened 
not casually, but constantly and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cause, and concealed it not from his friends. He told them it, 
was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them»to pay 
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their court to the king, and to those who had greater interest with 
him than himself. These proceedings seemed invidious, and intended 
to depreciate the king ; Agesilaus, tli^refore, to mortify him still 
more, appointed him his carver : and we are told, he said before a 
large compaiw, Now let them go and pay their court to my carver.” 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, said, 
“ Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your friends.” Agesi- 
laiis answered, " I know very well who want to be greater than my- 
self.” But, perhaps,” said Lysander, “ that has rather been so 
represented to you, than attempted by me. Place me, however, 
where I may serve you without giving you the feast umbrage.” U pon 
this Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the Hellespont, where 
he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian, in the province of Pharnabazus, 
to come over to the Greeks, with a considerable treasure and 200 
horse. Yet he retained his resentment, and, nourishing the re- 
membrance of the affront he had received, considered how he might 
deprive the two families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta, ^ 
and open the way to that high station to all the citizens ; and it 
seems he would have raised great commotions in pursuit of his 
revenge, if he had not been killed in this expedition into Bceotia. 
Thus ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain bounds, do 
much more harm than good to the community : for if Lysander was 
to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging an unreasonable avidity of 
honour, Agesilaus might have known other methods to correct the 
fault of a man of his character and spirit ; but under the influence of 
the same passion, the one knew not how to pay proper respect to his 
general, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his friend. 

At firstTissaphernes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook by 
treaty, that the king would leave the Grecian cities to be governed 
by their own laws ; but afterwards thinking his strength sufficiently 
increased, he declared war. This was an event very agreeable to 
Agesilaus. He hoped great things from this expedition and he 
considered it as a circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon could conduct 10,000 Greeks from the heart 
of Asia to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him ; if he, at the head of the Lacedae- 
monians, who were masters both at sea and land, could not distinguish 
himself before the Greeks by some great and memorable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, tlie perjury of Tissaphernes by an artifice 
which justice recommended, he pretended immediately to march 
into Caria, and when th^ barbarian had drawn his forces to that 
quarter, he turned short and entered Phrygia. There he took many 
cities, and made himself master ot immense treasures, by which he 
showed his friends, that to violate a treaty is to despise the gods ; 
whilst to deceive an enemy is not only just 1 )ut glorious, and the 
way to add profit to pleasure ; but as he was inferior in cavalry, and 


1 The Eiirytionidae and the Agid». for the step he had taken, since by the 

SHe told the Persian ambassadors, violation of his oath he had made the guds 
He was* much obliged to their master enemies to Persia, and friends to Greece.” 
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the liver of the victim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephe- 
sus to raise that sort of troops which he wanted. The method he 
took was, to insist that eve*y man of substance^ if he did not choose 
to serif e in person, should provide a horse and a man. Many ac- 
cepted the alternative ; and instead of a parcel of ir' different com- 
batants, such as the rich would have made, he soon got a numerous 
and respectable cavalry ; for those who did not choose to serve at 
all, or not to serve as horse, hired others who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination. In this he professedly imitated Agamemnon, who, 
for a good mare, excused a dastardly rich man the service.^ 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the prisoners, but 
to strip them first. Their clothes found many purchasers ; but as to 
the prisoners themselves, their skins being soft and white, by reason 
of their having lived so much within doors, the spectators only 
laughed at them, thinking they would be of no service as slaves. 
Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by at the auction, said to his troops. 

These are the persons whom you fight with ; '' and then pointing 
to the rich spoils, Those are the things ye fight for.” 

When the season called him into the field again, he gave it out 
that Lydia was his object. In this he did not deceivcTissaphernes ; 
that general deceived himself. For, giving no heed to the declara- 
tions of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed upon by them 
before, he concluded he would not enter Caria, a country not con- 
venient for cavalry, in which his strength did not lie. Agesilaus, as 
he had proposed, went and sat down on the plains of Sardis, and 
lissaphernes was forced to march thither in great haste with succours. 
The Persian, as he advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of 
the Greeks who were scattered up and down for plunder. Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry could not yet be come 
up, whereas he had all his forces about him, and therefore resolved 
to give battle immediately. Pursuant to this resolution, he mixed 
his light-armed foot with the horse, and ordered them to advance 
swiftly to the charge, while he was bringing up the heavy-armed 
troops, which would not be far behind. The barbarians were soon 
put to flight; the Greeks pursued them; took their camp; and 
killed great numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they could pillage the kings 
country in full security, and had all the satisfaction to see Tissa- 
phernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the greatest 
enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. For the 
king immediately sent Tithraustes aga'nst him, who cut off his 
head. At the same time, he desired Agesilaus to grant him peace, 
promising him large sums,* on condition that he would evacuate his 


l Then Menelaus his Podarai” brings. 

And the famed courser of the king of kings; 
Whom rich Echepulu8(inore rich ttian brave 
To scape the wars to Agamemnon gave 
( Althe her name), at home to end his day 
Base wealth preiexring to eternal praise. 

PoPK, IL xxiii 

Thus Scipio, when he went to Africa, 
ordered the Sicilians either to attend him, 
or to give him horses or men. 


2 He promised also to restore the Greek 
cities in Asia to their liberty, on condition 
that they paid the establl‘'hed tribute ; and 
he hoped (he said) that this condescension 
would persuade Agesilaus to accept the 



the first breach, was rumished as ^ 
deierred. 
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dominions. Agesilaus answered, "His country was the sole arbi- 
trcss of peace. For his own part, he father chose to enrich his 
soldiers than himself ; and the great honour among the Greeks was, 
to carry home spoils, and not presents from their enemies.” Never- 
theless, to gratify Tithraustes for destroyingTissaphernes, the com- 
mon enemy Sf the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking 30 talents of that viceroy to defray the charges of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the scytale from the magis- 
trates of Lacedaemon, which invested him with the command of the 
navy as well as the army — an honour which that city never granted 
to any one but himself. He was, indeed (as Theopompus some- 
where says), confessedly the greatest and most illustrious man of his 
time, yet he placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his power. 
Notwithstanding there was this flaw in his character : when h*e had 
the conduct of the navy given him, he committed that charge to 
Pisander, when there were other officers of greater age and abilities 
at hand. Pisander was his wife’s brother, and in compliment to 
her, he respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Pharnabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable subsidies. 
From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the 
king of that country, into his interest, who had been sometime 
desirous of such a connection, on account of the virtue and honour 
which marked his character. Spithridates, who was the first 
person of consequence that came over from Pharnabazus, accom- 
panied Agesilaus in all his expeditions, and took a share in all his 
dangers. This Spithridates had a son, a handsome youth, for 
whom Agesilaus had a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter 
in the flower of her age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave 
him 1000 horse, and 2000 men drafted from his light-armed troops ; 
and with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in that province ; but Phar- 
nabazus did not wait to oppose him, or trust his own garrisons. 
Instead of that, he took his most valuable things with him, and 
moved from place to place, to avoid a battle. Spithridates, how- 
ever, watched him so narrowly, that, with the assistance of 
Herippidas^ the S;^aitan, at last he made himself master of his 
camp and all his* treasures. Herippidas made it his business 
to examine what part 9 i the baggage was secreted, and com- 
pelled tbc barbarians to restore it ; he looked, indeed, with a 
keen eye into everything. This provoked Spithridates to such 
a degree, that he immediately marched off with the Paphla- 
gonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus more 
nearly than this. Besides the pain it gave hiiS to think he had lost 
Spithridate% and a considerable body of men with him, he was 
ashamed of a mark of avarice and illibei al meanness, from which 


1 Herippidas the Spartan was at the to Agesilaus duriug the secopd rear of 

bead of the new thirty, lent the era. 
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he had ever studied to keep both himself and his country. These 
were causes of uneasine^ that might be publicly acknowledged 
but he had a private, and a more sensible one, in his attachment to 
the son of Spithridates ; though while he was with him, he had made 
a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabatcs approached to salute him,^and Agesilaits 
declined that mark of his affection. The youth after this was more 
distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus was sorry for the repulse 
he had given him, and pretended to wonder why Megabates kept 
at such a distance. His friends told him he must blame himself for 
rejecting his former application. lie would stilV’ said they, “ be 
glad to pay his most obliging respects to you ; but take care you do 
not reject them again.” Agesilaus was silent some time, and when 
he had considered the thing, he said, “Do not mention it to him; 
for this second victory over myself gives me more pleasure than 1 
should have in turning all 1 look upon to gold.” This resolution of 
his held while Megabates was with him ; but he was so much 
affected at his departure, that it is hard to say how he would have 
behaved if he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him ; and 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both been 
entertained, procured an interview, Agesilaus came first to the 
place appointed with his friends, and sat down upon the long grass 
under a shade, to wait for Pharnabazus. When the Persian grandee 
came, his servants spread soft skins and beautiful pieces of tapestry 
for him ; but upon seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed to 
make use of them, and placed himself carelessly upon the grass in 
the same manner, though his robes were delicate, and of the 
finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the conference ; 
and he had just cause of complaint against the Lacedaemonians, 
after the services he had done them in the Athenian war, and their 
late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw the Spartans were at a 
loss for an answer, and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground, for 
they knew that Pharnabazus was injured. However, the Spartan 
general found an answer, which was as follows : “ While we were 
friends to the king of Persia, we treated him and his in a friendly 
manner ; now wc are enemies, you can expect nothing from us but 
hostilities. Therefore, while you, PhaAiabazus, choose to be a 
vassal to the king, we wound him through your sides. Qnly be a 
friend and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vassalage, and from 
that moment you have a right to consider these battalions, these 
arms and ships — in short, all that we are or have — as guardians of 
>^ur possessions and your liberty ; without which nothing is great 
or desirable among Siien.” ^ 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms If the king 


1 He added, “ However, if we continue forage and raise contributions in anjr other 

at war, I will, for the future, avoid your province.” Xes Grec. War, b. Iv. 

turrilories as mnch as possible, nnd rather 
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sends another lieutenant in my room, I will be for you ; but while 
he continues me in the government, I will, to the best of my power, 
repel force with force, and make reprisals upon you for him.” 
Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, took his hand, and rising up 
with him, said, “ Heaven grant that, with such sentiments as these, 
you may be oifr friend, and not our enemy !” 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his son, who 
was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and said, with a smile, " Sir, I 
enter with you into the rites of hospitality at the same time he 
gave him a javelin which he had in his hand. Agesilaus received 
it ; and, delighted with his looks and kind regards, looked about for 
something handsome to give a youth of his princely appearance in 
return. His secretary Adaeus happening to have a horse with 
magnificent furniture just by, he ordered it to be taken off and given 
to the young man. Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process 
of time this Persian was driven from his home by his brothers, and 
forced to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protection, and served him on all occasions. The Persian had 
a favourite in the wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted to be intro- 
duced at the Olympic games ; but as he was past the proper age, 
they did not choose to admit him.^ In this case the Persian applied 
to Agesilaus, who, willing to oblige him in this as well as other 
things, procured the young man the admission he desired, though 
not without much difficulty. 

Af^esilauSy indeed, in other respects, was strictly and inflexibly 
just; but where a man’s friends were concerned, he thought a rigid 
regard to justice a mere pretence. — There is still extant a short letter 
of his to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of what we have 
said. ^^If Nicias is innocent, acquit him: if he is not innocent, 
acquit him on my account ; however, be sure to acquit him.” 

Such was the general character of Agesilaus as a friend. There 
were, indeed, times when his attachments gave way to the exigencies 
of state. Once being obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was leaving 
a favourite sick behind him. The favourite called after him, and 
earnestly entreated him to come back ; upon which he turned and 
said, '‘How little consistent are love and prudence!” This par* 
ticular we have from Hieronymus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had beefi now two years at the head of the army, and 
was become the general siil)ject of discourse in the upper provinces. 
His wisdom, his disinterestedness, his moderation, was the theme 
they d/velt upon with pleasure. Whenever he made an excursion, 
he lodged in the temples most renowned for sanctity ; and whereas, 
on many occasions, we do not choose that men should see 
what we are about, he was desirous to have the gods inspector?" 
and witnesses of his conduct. Among so %any thousands of 
soldiers as hf had^ there was scarce one who had a worse or 
harder bed than he. He was so fortified against heat and cold 


1 It was the custom sometimes ^or hoys who after a certain age were excluded 

to IbAve a tfhare in these exhibitions, from the lists. 
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that none was so well prepared as himself for whatever seasons 
the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle than 
when the Persian goveniors and generals, who had been insufferably 
elated with power, and rolling in riches and luxury, hurnbly submitting 
and paying their court to a man in a coarse cloak, and, upon one 
laconic word, conforming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 
themselves into another shape. Many thought that line of Timotheus 
applicable on this occasion — 

Mabs it the god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesilaus 
brought the cities under excellent regulations, and settled their 
police, without putting to death or banishing a single subject. After 
which he resolved to change the seat of war, and to remove it from 
the Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; that the king might have to 
fight for Ecbatana and Susa, instead of sitting at his ease there, to 
bribe the orators, and hire the states of Greece to destroy each 
other. But amidst these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan 
came to acquaint him that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war, 
and that the Epliori had sent him orders to come home and defend 
his own country. * 

Unhappy Groekt ! barbarians to each other 1 
What better name can we give that envy which incited them to 
conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a time vhen 
Fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was carrying them 
against the barbarians ; and yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands, and brought the war home to themselves, which was 
happily removed into a foreign coiintr>'.^ I cannot, indeed agreo 
with Demaratus of Corinth, ^len he says, those Greeks fell shoiJr 
of great happiness, who did not live to see Alexander seated on th? 
throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had just cause for tcarSj 
when they considered that they left that to Alexander and the 
Macedonians, which might have been effected by the generals A\hom 
they slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which had 
greater propriety, or was a stronger instance oj his obedience to the 
laws and justice to the public, than his immediate return to Sparta. 
Hannibal, though his affairs were in a desperate condition, and he 
was almost beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the 
summons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war at 
home. And Alexander made a jest of the information he received, 
- ^hat Agis had fought a battle with Antipater : He said, It seems, 

l That corruption which brought the Were there, indeed, a number of littii 
itates of Greece to take Pemlan gold, un- Independent states w>dch made justicf 
doubtedly deserves censure. Yet we must the constant rule of their conduct to eacl 
take leave to observe, that the divisions other, and which would be always read] 
and jealousies which reigned in Greecs to unite upon any alarm, from a formidable 

were the support of its liberties, and that enemy, they might preserve their libertiof 
Persia was not conquered till nothing but Inviolate for ever, 

the shadow of those liberties remained. 
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my friends, that while we were conquering Darius here, there was a 
combat of mice in Arcadia.” How happy then was Sparta in the 
respect which Agesilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws ! No sooner was the scytala brought him, though in the 
midst of his piower and good fortune, than he resigned and aban- 
doned his flourishing prospects, sailed home, and left his great 
work unfinished. Such was the regret his friends as well as his 
allies had for the loss of him, that it was a strong confutation of the 
saying of Demostratus the Phaeacian, That the Lacedaemonians 
excelled in public, and the Athenians in privafte characters.” Foi*, 
though he had great merit as a king and a general, yet still he was 
a more desirable friend, and an agreeable companion. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an archer, he said, 
“He was driven out of Asia by 10,000 of the king’s archers.”^ For 
the orators of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed with so many 
pieces of money, had excited their countrymen to take up arms 
against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians. He only 
desired to know of each people, “ Whether they would have him 
pass as a friend or as an enemy ?” All the rest received him with 
tokens of friendship, and shewed him all the civilities in their power 
on his way ; but the Trallians,* of whom Xerxes is said to have 
bought a passage, demanded of Agesilaus 100 talents of silver, and 
as many women. He answered the messenger ironically, “ Why 
did not they then come to receive them?” At the same time he 
marched forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he 
gave them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the king 
of Macedon, who answered, “ I will consider of it.” Let hun con- 
siders^ said he ; “ in the vicantime we march.^^ The king, surprised 
and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the enemies of Sparta, 
and therefore he laid waste their territories. To the city of Larissa, 
indeed, he offered his friendship, by his ambassadors, PenOcles and 
Scytha : but the people .>eized them and put them in prison. His 
troops so resented tftis affront that they would have had him go and 
lay seige to the place. Agesilaus, however, was of another mind. 
He said, “ He would not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining 
all Thessaly and he afterwards found means to recover them by 
treaty. Nor are we to wofider that Agesilaus took this step, since, 
upon news being brought him that a great battle had been fought 
near Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly taken 
but that the loss of the Spartans was small ii^ comparison of that 
of the enemy^ he was not elevated in the least. On the contrary, 


1 Tlthraustes sent TimocratesofBhodes * Besides the Trallians in Lydln, there 
into Greece with 50 talents, which he dis- was a people of that name in lUs^cum, 
tributed at Thebes, A igos, and Corinth; upon the confines of Thrace and Mace- 
hut, according to Xenophou, Athens had douia. So at least, according to Dader 
DO shar« in tl.at <listvihution. Theoponiuns (ap. Steph ) testitlcft. 
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he said, with a deep sigh, " Unhappy Greece ! why hast thou 
destroyed so many brave men with thy own hands, who, had they 
lived, might have conquered all the barbarians in the world 

However, as the Pharsalians attacked and harassed him in hi. 
march, he engaged them with 500 horse, and put Jhem to flight. 
He was so much pleased with this success, that he erected a trophy 
under Mount Narthacium ; and he valued himself the more upon it, 
because with so small a number of his own training he had beater 
people who reckoned their cavalry the best in Greece. Here Diph- 
ridas, one of the Efhori^ met him, and gave him orders to ente’ 
Bceotia immediately. And though his intention was to do it after- 
wards, when he had strengthened his army with some reinforce- 
ments, he thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He 
therefore said to those about him, " Now comes the day, for whict 
we were called out of Asia.^' At the same time he sent for twe 
cohorts from the army near Corintli. And the Lacedaemonians die 
' him the honour to cause proclamation to be made at home, tha 
such of the youth as were inclined to go and assist the king migh' 
give in their names. All the young men in Sparta presented them- 
selves for that service ; but the magistrates selected only fifty of the 
ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Thermopylae, and traversed 
Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, entered Bceotia 
and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronca. He had scarce in- 
trenched himself, when there happened an eclipse of the sun.^ A 
the same time he received an account that Pisander was defeated 
at sea, and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was mud 
afflicted with his own loss, as well as that of the public ; yet, les 
his army, which was going to give battle, should be discouraged a 
the news, he ordered his messengers to give out that Pisander was 
victorious. Nay, he appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers 
returned solemn thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions 
of the sacrifice to his friends. 

When he came up to Coronea,® and was in view of the enemy, he 
drew up his army. The left wing he gave to the Orchomenians 
and took the right himself. The Thebans also, putting themselves 
in the order of battle, placed themselves op the right, and the 
Argives on the left. Xenophon says, tl^t this was the most furious 
battle in his time ; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fough 
in it for Agesilaus, with whom he returned from Asia. 0 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting : the Thebans soor 
routed the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the Argives. But wher 
' -both parties were informed that their left wings were broken anc 
ready for flight, botli hastened to their relief. At this instant Agesi- 
laus might have secured to himself the victory without any risk, i: 
— — — — «■ 

1 This eclipse happened August 29, in doubtedly Chceronea, upon the Cephisis 
the third year of the ninety-sixth Oljan- was the place where the battle was fought 

piad, S92 B.O. and we must not confound it with the 

4 In the printed text it is Ooronea. nor battle of Coronea in Thessaly, fought 6 i 
hate we any yarious reading. But nn- years before. * 
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he would have suffered the Thebans to p^ss and then have charged 
them in the rear but borne along with his fury, and an ambition to 
display his valour, he attacked them iik front, in the confidence of 
beating them upon equal terms. They received him, however, with 
equal vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, especially 
where Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged. 1 1 was a happy 
circumstance that he had those volunteers, and they could not have 
come more seasonably. For they fought with the most determined 
valour, and exposed their persons to the greatest dangers in his 
defence ; yet they could not prevent his being wounded. He was 
pierced through his armour in many places with spears and swords ; 
and though they formed a ring about him, it w^as with difficulty they 
brought him off alive, after having killed numbers of the enemy, 
and left not a few of their own body dead on the spot. At last, 
finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, they were 
obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre which at first they scorned. 
They opened their ranks and let the Thebans pass ; after which, 
observing that they marched in a disorderly manner, they made up 
again, and took them in flank and rear. They could not, however, 
break them. The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing them- 
selves much upon the battle, because their part of the army was a 
full match for the Lacedaemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, would 
not retire to his tent, till he had been carried through all his 
battalions, and had seen the dead borne off upon their arms. Mean- 
time he was informed, that a part of the enemy had taken refuge 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
should be dismissed in safety. Before this temple stood a trophy, 
which the Boeotians had formerly erected, when, under the conduct 
of Sparton, they had defeated the Athenians, and killed their 
general Tolmides in the battle of Coronea. 

Early next morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the The- 
bans would renew- the combat, commanded his men to wear gar- 
lands, and the music to play, while he reared and adorned a trophy 
in token of victory. At the same time the enemy applied to him 
for leave to carry off their dead : which circumstance confirmed 
the victory to him. » He, therefore, granted them a truce for that 
purpose, and then caused^himself to be carried to Delphi, where 
they were celebrating the Pythian games. There he ordered a 
solemn procession in honour of the god, and consecrated to him 
the tenth of the spoils ihe had taken in Asia. The offering 
amounted to loo talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by th^*- 
citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his life. For he 
did not, like other generals, come changed from a foreign country, 
nor, in fondness for the fashions he had seen there, disdain those 
of his own. On the contrary, he shewed as much attachment to 
the Spartan customs as those who had never passed the Eurotas. 


1 Xaaophotf gives another turn to the matter ; for With him AgesUans was new wrong. 
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He changed not his repasts, his baths, the equipage of his wife, the 
ornaments of his armour, hr the furniture of his house. He even 
let his doors remain, whicfi were so old that they seemed to be 
those set up by Aristodemus.^ Xenophon also assures us, that his 
daughter’s carriage was not in the least richer than those of other 
young ladies. These carriages, called ca7iaihra^ ancf made use of 
by the virgins in their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of griffins, or goat-stags. Xenophon has 
not given us the name of this daughter of Agesilaus : and Dicae- 
archus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is preserved, nor 
that of the mother of^^Epaminondas. But we find by some Lace- 
daemonian inscriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was called Cleora, 
and his daughters Apolia and Proylta. We see also at Lacedaemon 
the spear he fought with, which differs not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued themselves upon 
breeding horses for the Olympic games, he persuaded his sister 
Cynisca to make an attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the 
chariot-race in person. This he did to shew the Greeks that a 
victory of that kind did not depend upon any extraordinary spirit or 
abilities, but only upon riches and expense. 

Xenophon^ so famed for wisdonty spent much of his time with him, 
and he treated him with great respect. He also desired him to send 
for his sons, that they might have the benefit of a Spartan education, 
by which they would gain the best knowledge in the world — the 
knowing how to command and how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy, which 
that general had formed against him immediately after his return 
from Asia ; and he was inclined to shew the public what kind of 
man Lysander really was, by exposing an oration found among his 
papers, which had been composed for him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, 
and was to have been delivered by him to the people, in order to 
facilitate the innovations he was meditating in the constitution. 
But one of the senators having the perusal of it, and finding it a very 
plausible composition, advised him “ not to dig Lysander out of his 
grave, but rather to bury the oration with him.” The advice 
appeared reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the persons who opposed the measure^ most, he made no 
open reprisals upon them ; but he found means to employ them as 
generals or governors. When invested with power, they soon 
shewed what unworthy and avaricious men they were, and in con- 
sequence were called to account for th^ir proceedings. Then he 
used to assist them in their distress, and labour to get them 
^acquitted : by which he made them friends and partisans instead of 
"Adversaries, so that^at last he had no opposition to contend with. 
For his royal colleague Agesipolis, son of Pausanias, being the son 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modest disposition,, 


1 Arlstodomus, the son of Hercules, and Agesllaua's palace, if set up by Axistd' 

founder of the royal family of Sparta, demus, had then stood 708 yean. 

Nourished b.o, 1100; so that the <*3^ cl * 
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iriterfered not much in the affairs of government. Agesilaus con- 
trived to make him yet more tractable. Two kings, when they 
were at Sparta, eat at the same table. Agesilaus knew that 
Agesipolis was open to the impressions*of love as well as himself, 
and therefore constantly turned the conversation upon some amiable 
young person* He even assisted him in his views that and 
brought him at last to fix upon the same favourite with himself. 
For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attachments ; on 
the contrary, such love is productive of the greatest modesty and 
honour, and its characteristic is an ambition to improve the object 
in virtue. * 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, appointed admiral. 
After which he marched against Corinth^ with his land forces, and 
took the long walls ; Teleutias assisted his operations by sea. The 
Argives, who were then in possession of Corinth, were celebrating 
the Isthmian Games : and Agesilaus coming upon them as they 
were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them away, and seized upon 
all they had prepared for the festival. The Corinthian exiles who 
attended him, desired him to undertake the exhibition, as president ; 
but not choosing that, he ordered them to proceed with the solem- 
nity, and stayed to guard them. ' But when he was gone, the 
Argives celebrated the garnet over again ; and some who had 
gained the prize before had the same good fortune a second time ; 
others who were victorious then were now in the list of the 
vanquished. Lysander took the opportunity to remark how great 
the cowardice of the Argives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
presidency at those games so honourable a privilege, did not dare 
to risk a battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a moderate 
regard for this sort of diversion was best, and applied himself to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of his own country. When 
he was in Sparta, he honoured them with his presence, and sup- 
ported them with great zeal and spirit, never missing any of the 
exercises of the young men or the virgins. As for other entertain- 
ments, so much admired by the world, he seemed not even to 
know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputation among 
the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caressed, approached 
and paid his respects to ftim, after which he mixed with a pompous 
air in his train, expecting he would take some honourable notice of 
him. At last he said, ‘^Do not you know me, sir?” The king, 
casting his eyes upon him, answered slightly, " Are you not Calli- 
pedes the stage-player?” Another time, being asked to go to hear 
a man who mimicked the nightingale to great perfection, n€ 
refused, and said, I have heard the nightingSle herself.” 


» 1 There were two expeditions of Agesi- 
lans against Corinth. J^lutarch in this 
place confounds them; whereas Xenophon, 
In his fourth book, has distinguished them 
very clearer. The enterprise in which 


Teleutias assisted did not succeed: for 
Iphicrates, the Athenian generad, kept 
Corinth and its territories from feeling 
the effects of Ageeilaus's resentment. 
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Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some desperate 
cases, got the surname of Jupiter, and he was so vain of the 
appellation, that he made use of it in a letter to the king. " Mene- 
crates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health.” His answer began thus * 
** King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses.” 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took 'die temple of 
Juno ; and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who were carrying 
off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors came from Thebes 
with proposals for peace. He had ever liated the city ; and now, 
thinkin,-; it necessary to express his contempt for it, he pretended 
not to see the ambassadors, nor to hear their address, though they 
were before him. Heaven, however, revenged the affront. Before 
they were gone, news was brought him, that a battalion of Spartans 
was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. This was one of the greatest 
losses his country had sustained for a long time ; and besides being 
deprived of a number of brave men, there was this mortification, 
that their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, and 
Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance, but finding it 
too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and acquainted the 
Bceotian ambassadors that he was ready to give them audience. 
Glad of the opportunity to return the insult, they came, but made 
no mention of the peace. They only desired a safe conduct to 
Corinth. Agesilaus, provoked at the demand, answered, “ If you 
are desirous to see your friends in the elevation of success, to-morrow 
you shall do it with all the security you can desire.” Accordingly 
the next day he laid waste the territories of Corinth, and taking 
them with him, advanced to the very walls. Thus, having shewn 
the ambassadors that the Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, 
he dismissed them ; then he collected such of his countrymen as 
had escaped in the late action, and marched to Laced;cinon ; taking 
care every day to move before it was light, and to encamp after it 
was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aversion 
and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Acha^ans,^ he led his forces along with 
theirs into Acarnania, where he made an immense booty, and 
defeated the Acarnanians in a pitched battlp. The Achaeans 
desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the enemy from 
sowing their lands ; but he said, “ The st^p he should take would 
be the very reverse ; for they would be more afraid of w^u', when 
they had their fields covered with corn.” The event justified his 
opinion. Next year, as soon as an army appeared upon their 
borders, they made peace with the Achseans. 

~When Conon and Phamabazus, with the Persian fleet, had 
made themselves misters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts of 
' ' ' ' 1 

1 The Achseani were in pouession of it. But the Acheeans applied to the 

Oslydon, which before had belonged to Lacedasmonians for succours, who em< 

the iffitolians. The Acarnanians, now ployed Agesilaus in that business. XxN. 
assisted by the Athenians and Boeotians, Or. His. book iy. 
attempted to make themselves masters of * 
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Laconia, and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the money 
which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacei^monians then thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and sent Antal- 
cidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this 
occasion, acted an infamous part to the Greeks in Asia ; and 
delivered up those cities to the king of Persia for whose liberty 
Agesilaus had fought. No part of the dishonour, indeed, fell 
upon Agesilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he hastened the 
peace by all the means he could devise, because he knew the war 
contributed to the reputation and power of, the man he hated. 
Ncvcrthclesb, when Agcbilaiis was told, “the Lacedaiinonians were 
turning Medes,” he said, “No; the Medes are turning Lacedaemo- 
nians/^ And as some of the Greeks were unwilling to be compre- 
hended in the treaty, he forced them to accept die kingfs terms, by 
threatening them with war.^ 

His view in this was to weaken the Thebans ; for it was one of 
the conditions that the cities of Boeotia should be free and inde- 
pendent. The subsequent events made the matter very clear. 
When Pheebides, in the most unjustifiable manner, had seized the 
citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, the Greeks in general ex- 
pressed their indignation, and many of the Spartans did the same — 
particularly those who were at variance with Agesilaus. These 
asked him in an angry tone, “ By whose orders Phoebidas had done 
so unjust a thing hoping to bring the blame upon him. He scrupled 
not to say, in behalf of Phoebidas, “You should examine the tendency 
of the action ; consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta. If its 
nature is such, it was glorious to do it without any orders.” Yet in his 
discourse he was always magnifying justice, and giving her the first 
rank among the virtues. “ U nsupported by justice,” said he, “ valour 
is good for nothing;* and if all men were just, there would be no 
need of valour.” If any one in the course of conversation happened 
to say, “ Such is the pleasure of the great king,” he would answer, 
“ How is he greater than I, if he is not more just.^” which implies a 
maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal instrument by 
which we are to take tlic different proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Persia sent him a letter 
whose purport was, tg propose a private friendship, and the rites of 
hospitality between them ; but he declined it. He said, “ The 
public friendship was sufnbient ; and while that lasted, there was 
no need a private one.” 

Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these honourable senti- 


1 The king of Persia’s terms were : That 
the Greek cities in Asia, with the islands 
ofxOlazomcnse and Cyprus, should remain 
to him ; that all ^le other states, small 
and great, should be left free, excepting 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Soyros, wliich 
having been from time immemorial sub< 
ject to the Athenians, should remain so ; 
and that such as refused to ombnice tbe 
peace. shouM be compelled to admit it 


by force of arms. Xen. Hellan. lib. vi. 
This peace of Antalcidas was made in the 
year 387 b.o. 

2 This is not the only instance in which 
we find it was a maxim among the 
Lacodsemonians, that a man ought to be 
strictly just in bis private capacity, but 
that he may take what latitude he pleases 
in a public one, provided his country is a 
gainer by it 
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ments : on the contrary, he was often carried away by his ambition 
and resentment. Particularly in this affair of the Thebans ; he not 
only screened Phocbidas from punishment, but persuaded the Spar- 
tan commonwealth to join in his crime, by holding the Cadmea for 
themselves, and putting the Theban administration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betrayed the citadel 1 3 Phoebidas. 
Hence it was natural to suspect that though Pheebidas was the in- 
strument, the design was formed by Agesilaus ; and the subsequent 
proceedings confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the 
Athenians had expelled the garrison,^ and restored the Thebans to 
their liberty, he declared war against the latter for putting to death 
Archias and Leontidas, whom he called Pclemarchs^ but who in fact 
were tyrants. Cleombrotus,^ who upon the death of Agesipolis 
succeeded to the throne, was sent with an army into Bceotia. For 
Agesilaus, who was now 40 years above the age of puberty, and con- 
sequently excused from service by law^ was very willing to decline 
this commission. Indeed, as he bad lately made war upon the 
Phliasians in favour of exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in 
arms against the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was tlien a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the party 
that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed governor of Thespire. He 
wanted neither courage nor ambition ; but he was governed rather 
by sanguine hopes than good sense and prudence. This man, fond 
of a great name, and reflecting how Phoebidas had distinguished 
himself in the lists of fame by his Theban entcqjrise, was persuaded 
it would be a much greater and more glorious performance, if with- 
out any directions from his superiors he could seize upon the 
Piraeus, and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the sea by 
a sudden attack at land. 

It is said that this w^as a train laid for him by Pelopidas and Gelon, 
first magistrates in Bceotia.® They sent persons to him who pre- 
tended to be much in the Spartan interest, and who, by magnifying 
him as the only man fit for such an exploit, worked up his ambition 
till he undertook a thing equally unjust and detestable witJi the 
affair of the Cadmea, but conducted wdth less valour, and attended 
with less success, tie hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the 
night, but daylight overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And- 
we are told that some light appearing to the soldiers to stream from 
the temples of Eleusis, they were strbek with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of adventure when he found his 
march could no longer lie concealed * and having collected some 
trifling booty, he returned with disgrace to Thespiai. 

Hereupon, the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to complain of 
Sphodrias; but they found the magistrates had proceeded against 
him without their complaints, and that he was already under a capi- 

1 Xen, Crcc. Hist. I V., whence it ap- 3 They feared tlic Lacedfcmonians were 

pears that the Cadmea was recovered by too strong for tliem, and therefore put 
the Athenian forces. Sphodrias upon this act of hostility against 

2 Cleombrotus was the youngest son of the Athenians, in order to draw them into 

Pausanlas. and brother to Ageainolis. the auarrel 
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tal prosecution. He had not dared to appear and take his trial, for 
he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, \rho were ashamed of his 
conduct to the Athenians, and who were willing to resent the injury 
as done to themselves, rather than have it thought that they had 
joined in so flagrant an act of injustice. 

SphodriaK h^ a son named Cleonymus, young and handsome, 
and a partiAlar favourite of Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus. Ar- 
chidamiis, as it is natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness 
of the young man for his father ; but he knew not how to appear 
openly in his behalf, because Sphodrias had been a strong adversary 
to Agesilaus. However, as Cleonymus applifd to him, and en- 
treated him with many tears to intercede with Agesilaus as the 
person whom they had most reason to dread, he undertook the 
commission. Three or four days passed, during which he way 
restrained by a reverential awe from speaking of the matter to hia 
father ; but he followed him up and down in silence. At last, when 
the day of trial was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to 
say, Cleonymus was a suppliant to him for his father. Agesilaus, 
knowing the attachment of his son to that youth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it For Cleonymus, from his infancy, 
had given hopes that he would one day rank with the worthiest 
men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to cx])cct any great 
favour in this case : he only said, ‘^He would consider what would 
be the consistent and honourable part for him to act.” 

Arcliidamus, therefore, ashamed of the incfflcacy of his interposi- 
tion, discontinued his visits to Cleonymus, though before he used to 
call upon him many times in a day. Hence the friends of Spho- 
drias gave up the point for lost ; till an intimate acquaintance of 
Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a conversation which passed be- 
tween them, discovered the sentiments of that prince. He told 
them, He highly disapproved that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he 
looked upon him as a brave man, and was sensible that Sparta had 
occasion for such soldiers as he.” This was the w^ay, indeed, in 
which Agesilaus constantly spoke of the cause, in order to oblige 
his son. By this Clconynniis immediately perceived with how much 
zeal Archidamus had served him ; and the friends of Sphodrias ap- 
peared with more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was certainly a 
most affectionate fatffer. It is said, when his children were small, 
he would join in their sporllB ; and a friend happening to find him 
me day riding among them upon a stick, he desired him not to 
mention it till he was a father himself 

Sphodrias w^is acquitteS ; upon which the Athenians prepared 
for war. This drew the censures of the world upon Agesilaus, who, 
to gratify an absurd and childish inclination of his son, obstructed 
the course of justice, and brought his country Under the reproach 
of such flagrant offences against the Greeks. As he found his 
colleague Cleombrotus^ disinclined to continue the war with the 

1 Xenophon says, the JSp/iori thought would conduct the war better than 
Agesilaus, ana more experienced general, Cleombrotus. 
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Thebans, he dropped the excuse the law furnished him with, though 
he had made use of it ‘before, and marched himself into Boeotia. 
The Thebans suffered much from his operations, and he felt the 
same from theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas one day seeing 
him come off wounded, thus addressed him : “ The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fight, when they had'* ne’^wher inclina 
tion nor sufficient skill for it.” It is certain the Thchans were at 
this time much more formidable in the field than they had ever 
been, after having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
with the Lacediemonians. For the same reason their ancient sage, 
Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances called Rhetrce^ forbade them 
to go to war with the same enemy often ; namely, to prevent the 
enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus, That it 
was not in any public quarrel, but from an obstinate spirit of private 
resentment,^ that he sought to destroy the Thebans. F or their part,” 
they said, “ they were wearing themselves out, without any occasion, 
by going in such numbers upon this or that expedition every yeai, 
at the will of a handful of Lacedaemonians.” Hereupon, Agesilaus, 
desirous to shew them that the number of their warriors was not 
so great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the other. This done, the 
crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another : the 
potters firsts and then the braziers, the carpenters, the masons — in 
short, all the mechanics. Almost all the allies rose up to answer 
in one branch of business or other, but not one of the Lacedae- 
monians ; for they were forbidden to learn or exercise any manual 
art. Then Agesilaus smiled and said, ‘‘ You see, my friends, we 
send more warriors into the field than you.” 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from Thebes, 
as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,* he was 
seized with spasms and an acute pain in his right leg. It swelled 
immediately, the vessels were distended with blood, and there ap- 
peared all the signs of a violent inflammation. A Syracusan phy- 
sician opened a vein below the ankle, upon which the pain abated ; 
but the blood came so fast, that it was not stopped without great 
difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and his liff; was in danger. He 
was carried to Lacedaemon in a weak condition, and continued a 
long time incapable of service. 

In the meantime the Spartans met with several checks both by 
sea and land. The most considerable I'^ss was at Leuctra,® which 
was the first pitched battle the Thebans gained against them. Be- 


1 This private resentr^ ent and enmity 
which Agesilaus entertained against the 
Thebans, went near to bring ruin both 
upon himself and his country. 

2 Xenophon (Hellan. 337, 12 Ed. St.) 
says, it was as he was going from the 
temple of Venus to the senate-house. 

8 Some manuscripts have it Tegyra; 
but here is no necessity to alter the re» 


ceived reading, though Palmer insists so 
much upon it. For that of Leuctra was 
certainly the first pitched battle in which 
the Thebans defeated the Athenians ; and 
they effected it at the first career. Besides, 
it appears from Xenophon (Hellan. 840, 
25.x that Agesilaus was not then re» 
covered of the sickness mentioned in 
the text 
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fore the last-mentioned action, all parties were disposed to peace, 
and the states of Greece sent their deputi^ to Lacedaemon to treat 

it. Among these was Epaminondas, who was celebrated for his 
erudition and philosophy, but had as yet given no proofs of his 
capacity for commanding armies. He saw the other deputies were 
awed by th^r^sence of Agesilaus, and he was the only one who 
preserved a proper dignity and freedom both in his manner and his 
propositions. He made a speech in favour, not only of the Thebans, 
but of Greece in general, in which he shewed that war tended to 
aggrandize Sparta at the expense of the other states ; and insisted 
that the peace should be founded upon justice aiid equality ; because 
then only it would be lasting, when all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened to him with wonder 
and great attention, asked him, “ Whether he thought it just and 
equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be declared free and inde- 
pendent.^” Epaminondas, with great readiness and spirit, answered 
him with another question, Do you think it reasonable that all the 
cities of Laconia should be declared independent.?” Agesilaus, in- 
censed at this answer, started up, and insisted upon his declaring 
peremptorily, “ Whether he agreed to a perfect independence for 
Boeotia.?” and Epaminondas replied as before, ‘^On condition you 
put Laconia in the same state.” Agesilaus, now exasperated to the 
last degree, and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, struck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war against them upon 
the spot. After the rest of the deputies had signed such points as 
they could settle amicably, he dismissed them ; leaving others of 
more difficult nature to be decided by the sword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Thocis, the Ephori sent 
him orders to march against the Thebans. At the same time they 
sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were ill inclined 
to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon them, though 
they durst not contradict or oppose the Lacedaemonians. Many 
inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared.^ The Spartan opposed 
the war to the utmost of his power. But Agesilaus could not be 
driven from his purpose. He prevailed to have hostilities com- 
menced ; in hopes that while the rest of Greece was in a state of 
freedom, and in alliance with Sparta, and 4 he Thebans only excepted, 
he should have an excellent opportunity to chastise them. That 
the war was undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than upon 
rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was concluded at 
Lacedaemon on June 14, ^nd the Lacedaemonians were defeated 
at Leuctra on ^ly 5, only twenty days after. A thousand citizens 
of Lacedaemon were killed there, among whom were their king 


1 Protheus proposed that the Spartans 
ihoold disband tReir army according to 
their engagement; that all the states 
should carry their contributions to the 
temple ot Apollo, to be employed only in 
making war upon such as should oppose 
the liberty if the citiei. Tbit, be eaid, 


would give the cause the sanction of 
Heaven, and the states of Greece would 
at all times be ready to embark in it. But 
the Spartans only laughed at this advice; 
for, as Xenophon adds, ‘*it looked as if 
the gods were already urging on the Laoe> 
dsemonians to their ruin.’* 
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Cleombrotus and the flower of their army, who fell by his side. 
The beautiful Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number : 
he was struck down three several times, as he was fighting in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often ; and at last was killed with his 
sword in his hand.^ ^ 

After the Lacedasmonians had received this unexpec^^*d blow, and 
the Thebans were crowned with more glorious success than Greeks 
had ever boasted, in a battle with Greeks, the spirit and dignity 
of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, more to be admired and 
applauded than that of the conquerors. And indeed, if, as Xeno- 
phon says, “ Men of merit, in their convivial conversations, let fall 
some expressions that deserve to be remarked and preserved, 
certainly the noble behaviour and the expressions of such persons, 
when struggling with adversity, claim our notice much more.” 
When the Spartans received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, 
it happened that they were celebrating a festival, and the city was 
full of strangers ; for the troops of young men and maidens were 
at their exercises in the theatre. The Ephori^ though they imme- 
diately perceived that their affairs were ruined, and that they had lost 
the empire of Greece, would not suffer the sports to break off, nor 
any of the ceremonies or decorations of the festival to be omitted ; 
but having sent the names of the killed to their respective families, 
they stayed to see the exercises, the dances, and all the other parts 
of the exhibition concluded.* 

Next morning, the names of the killed, and of those who survived 
the battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and other rela- 
tions of the dead appeared in public, and embraced each other with 
a cheerful air and a generous pride ; while the relations of the 
survivors shut themselves up, as in time of mourning. And if any 
one was forced to go out upon business, he shewed all the tokens 
of sorrow and humiliation both in his speech and countenance. 
The difference was still more remarkable among the matrons. 
They who expected to receive their sons alive from the battle 
were melancholy and silent ; whereas those who had an account 
that their sons were slain, repaired immediately to the temples 


1 Epaminondas placed hia best troops 
in one •w ing, and those he least depended 
on in the otlier. The former he coih- 
manded in person ; to the latter he gave 
directions, that when they found the 
eneroy’s charge too heavy, they should 
retire leisurely, so as to expose to them a 
sloping front. Cleombrotus and Arclii- 
damus advanced to the charge with great 
•vigour ; but, as they pressed on the Theban 
wing which retired, they gave Epaminon- 
das an opportunity of charging them both 
In flank and front ; which he did with so 
much bravery, that the Spartans began to 
give way, especially after Cleombrotus was 
slain, whose dead body, however, they 
recovered. At length they were total^ 
defeated, cliiefiy by the skill and conduct 
of the Theban general Four thousand 


Spartans wer i ddlled on the field of battle ; 
wliercas the Thebans did not lose above 
tlirced-uindred. Such was the fatal battle 
of Leuctra, wherein the Spaitans lost their 
superiority In Greece, wliich they had held 
nearly 500 years. 

2 Bht where was the merit of all this 1 
What could such conduct have for its sup 
port but eitlier insensibility or affecta 
tion? If they found any reason to rejoice 
in the glorious deaths of their friends and 
fellow-citizens, certainly the ruin of the 
state was an object su^iciently serious to 
call them from the pursuits of festivity I 
But, Quos Jupiter wilt perdere priue de- 
mentant: The infatuation of ambition 
and jealousy drew upon them the Theban 
war, and it seemed to last upon them, even 
when they had felt its fatal cbns eqnencea 
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to return thanks, and visited each other with all the marks of joy 
and elevation. * 

The peo|)le, who were now deserted by. their allies, and expected 
that Epaminondas, in the pride of victory, would enter Pelopon- 
nesus, called to mind the oracle, which they applied again to the 
lameness o^g^silaus. The scruples they had on this occasion dis- 
couraged thSn extremely, and they were afraid the divine displeasure 
had brought upon them the late calamity, for expelling a sound 
man from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in spite of the ex- 
traordinary warnings Heaven had given them^against it. Never- 
theless, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and renown, they 
looked upon liim as the only man who could retrieve their affairs ; 
for, besides marching them under his banners as their prince and 
general, they applied to liim in every internal disorder of the 
rominonwealth. At present they were at a loss what to do with 
‘.hose who had fled from the battle. The Lacedaemonians call such 
persons tresantas?' In this case they did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because they 
were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to apprehend 
it might occasion an insurrection : for such persons are not only 
excluded all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with them. 
Any man who meets them is at liberty to strike them. They are 
obliged to appear in a forlorn manner^ and in a vile liabit^ with 
batches of divers colours; and to wear their beards half shaved and 
half unshaved. To put so rigid a law as this in execution, at a time 
when the offenders were so numerous, and when the common- 
wealth had so much occasion for soldiers, was both impolitic 
and dangerous. 

^ In this perplexity they had recourse to Agesilaus, and invested 
iim with new powers of legislation. But he, without making any 
addition, retrenchment, or change, went into the assembly, and told 
the Lacedaemonians, The laws should sleep that day, and resume 
their authority the day following, and retain it for cver.^' By this 
means he preserved to the state its laws entire, as well as the 
Dbnoxious persons from infamy. Then, in order to raise the youth 
out of the depression and melancholy under which they laboured, 
he entered Arcadia a^thc head of them. He avoided a battle, in- 
deed, with great care, but he took a little town of the Mantineans, 
and ravaged the flat counti^. This restored Sparta to her spirits 
in some degree, and gave her reason to hope that she was not 
absolutely lost. * 

Soon after tWs Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to 40,000 men, exclusive of the light- 
armed, and those who, without arms, followed only for plunder. 
For, if the whole were reckoned, there were not fewer than 70,000 
that poured in^o that country. Full 600 years were elapsed since 
the first establishment of the Dorians in Lacedjemon, and this was 
the first time in all that long period they had seen an enemy in 


1 That is. persons governed by iheir/sttri. 
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their territories ; none ever dared to set foot in them before. But 
now a new scene of hostilities appeared ; the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far as 
the Eurotas, and the very® suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theopompus 
informs us, Agesilaus would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to engage 
with such an impetuous torrent of war. He contented bimself with 
placing his best infantry in the middle of the city an i other im- 
portant posts ; and bore the menaces and insults of the Thebans, 
who called him out by name, as the firebrand which had lighted up 
the war, and bade him fight for his country, upon which he had 
brought so many misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and disorder within 
the city, the outcries of the old men, who moved backwards and 
forwards, expressing their grief and indignation, and the wild be- 
haviour of the women, who were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy, and the flames which ascended around them. 
He was in pain, too, for his reputation. Sparta was a great and 
powerful state at his accession, and he now saw her glory wither, 
and his own boasts come to nothing. It seems he had often said, 
“No Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy^s camp.” In 
like manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas on the 
subject of valour, and said, “ We have often driven you from the 
banks of the Cephisus,” Antalcidas answered, “ But we never drove 
you from the banks of the Eurotas.” Near akin to this, was the 
repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of Argos, who said, 
“ Many of you sleep on the plains of Argos.” The Spartan answered, 
“ But not one of you sleeps on the plains of Lacedaemon.” 

Some say, Antalcidas was then one of the Ephori^ and that he 
conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta would be taken. 
As the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order to attack the 
town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other posts, and drew up all 
his forces on an eminence in the middle of the city. It happened 
that the river was much swollen with the snow, which had fallen in 
great quantities, and the cold was more troublesome to the Thebans 
than the rapidity of the current ; yet Epaminondas forded it at the 
head of his infantry. As he was passing it, somebody pointed him 
out to Agesilaus ; who, after having viewed him for some time, only 
let fall this expression, “O adventurous man!” All the ambition 
of Epaminondas was to come to an engeigement in the city, and to 
erect a trophy there ; but finding he could not draw down Agesilaus 
from the heights, he decamped and laid waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected party in LaceHoemon, and now 
about 200 of that party leagued together, and seized upon a strong 
post, called the Issorium, in which stood the temple of Diana. The 
Lacedaemonians Wanted to have the place stormed immediately ; 
but Agesilaus, apprehensive of an insurrection in thejr favour, took 
his cloak and one servant with him, and iold th&n aloud, that 
they had mistaken their orders. “ I did not order you,” said he, “ to 
take post here, nor all in any one place, but some there (pointing 
to -mother place), and some ir other quarters.” When they heard 
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this they were happy in thinking their design was not discovered ; 
and they came out, and went to several posts as he directed 
them. At the same time he lodged another corps in the Issorium^ 
and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and put them to death 
in the night. 

Soon after tjiis he discovered another and much greater conspiracy 
of SpartanL who met privately in a house belonging to one of them, 
to conside^of means to change the form of government. It was 
dangerous either to bring them to a trial in a time of so much 
trouble, or to let their cabals pass without notice. Agesilaus, 
therefore, having consulted with the Ephori,f^it them to death with- 
out the formality of a trial, though no Spartan had ever suffered 
in that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the Helots who 
were enlisted slunk away from the town, and deserted to the 
enemy, and this greatly discouraged his forces, he ordered his 
servants to go early in the morning to their quarters, and where 
they found any had deserted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans quitted 
Laconia. Some say the winter soon forced them to retire ; the 
Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at that season, and falling 
off in a very disorderly manner ; others affirm that the Thebans 
stayed full three months : in which time they laid waste almost all 
the country. Theopompus writes, that at the very juncture the 
governors of Bceotia had sent them orders to return, there came a 
Spartan, named Phrixus, on the part of Agesilaus, and gave them 
ten talents to leave Laconia. So that, according to him, they not 
only executed all that they intended, but had money from the 
enemy to defray the expenses of their return. For my part I can- 
not conceive how Theopompus came to be acquainted with this 
particular, which other historians knew nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus saved Sparta by 
controlling his native passions of obstinacy and ambition, and pur- 
suing no measures but what were safe. He could not, indeed, after 
the late blow restore her to her former glory and power. As healthy 
bodies, long accustomed to a strict and regular diet, often find one 
deviation from thattregimen fatal, so one miscarriage brought that 
flourishing state to decav. Nor is it to be wondered at. Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, for virtue, and har- 
mony ; but when they wanted to add to their dominions by force 
of anns, and|to make acquisitions which Lycurgus thought un- 
necessary to their happiness, they split upon that rock he had 
warned them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service on account of his great age ; 
but his son Archidamus having received some succours from 
Dionysius tlfe Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that 
which is called the tearless battle; for he killed great numbers of the 
enemy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothjpg could afford a greater proof of the weakness of Sparta* 
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than this’^victory'. Before, it had been so common and so natural 
a thing for Spartans to conquer, that on such occasions they offered 
no greater sacrifice than a, cock ; the combatants were not elated, 
nor those who received the tidings of victory overjoyed. Even 
, when that great battle was fought at Mantinea, which Thucydides 
has so well described, the Ephori presented the person who brought 
him the first news of their success with nothing but a m ,ss of meat 
from the public table ; but now, when an account of this battle was 
brought, and Archidamus approached the town, they were not able 
to contain themselves. First his father advanced to meet him with 
tears of joy, and after him the magistrates. Multitudes of old men 
and of women flocked to the river, stretching out their hands, and 
blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed off her late unworthy 
stains, and seen her glory stream out afresh. Till that hour the 
men were so much ashamed of the loss they had sustained, that, it 
is said, they could not evert carry it with an unembarrassed coun- 
tenance to the women. 

When Epaminondas re-established Messene, and the ancient 
inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spartans had not 
courage to oppose him in the field ; but it gave them great concern ; 
and they could not look upon Agesilaus without anger, when they 
considered that in his reign they had lost a country full as extensive 
as Laconia, and superior in fertility to all the provinces of Greece — 
a country whose revenues they had long called their own. For this 
reason Agesilaus rejected the peace which the Thebans offered him ; 
not choosing formally to give up to them what they were in fact 
possessed of. But while he was contending for what he could not 
recover, he was near idsing Sparta itself, through the superior 
generalship of his adversary. The Mantineans had separated again 
from their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Lacedaemonians 
to their assistance. Epaminondas being apprized that Agesilaus 
was upon his march to Mantinea, decamped from Tegea in the 
night, unknown to the Mantineans, and took a different road to 
Lacedsemon from tliat Agesilaus was upon, so that nothing was 
more likely than that he would have come upon the city in this 
defenceless state, and have taken it witli case ; but Euthynus of 
Thespine, as Callisthenes relates it, or some Cretan, according to 
Xenophon, informed Agesilaus of the design, who sent a horseman 
to alarm the city, and not long after enteiriid it himself. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Eurotas and attacked the 
town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigour above his years. He 
saw that this was not the time (as it had becn^i for safe and 
cautious measures, but rather for the boldest and most desperate 
efforts ; insomuch that the means in which he had never before 
placed any confidence, or made the least use of, staved off the 
present danger, and snatched the town out of the hands, of Epa- 
minondas. He erected a trophy upon the occasion, and shewed 
the children and the women how gloriously the Spartans rewarded 
their country for their education. Archidamus greatly distinguished 
himself that day, both by his courage and agility, flying cthrough 
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the bye-lanes to meet the enemy wherp they pressed the hardest^ 
and everywhere repulsing them with his little band. 

But Isadus, the son of Phoebidas, •was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to his countrymen, but to the 
enemy. \ was tall and beautiful in his person, and just growing- 
from a b^^s^ into a man, which is the time the human flower has the 
greatest cliarm. He was without cither arms or clothes, naked and 
newly anointed with oil ; only he had a spear in one hand and a 
sword in the other. In this condition he rushed out of his house, 
and having made his way through the combatants, he dealt his 
deadly blows among the enemy’s ranks, striking down every man 
he engaged with. Yet he received not one wound himself ; whether 
it was that Heaven preserved him in regard to his valour, or 
whether he appeared to his adversaries as something more than 
human. It is said, the Ephori honoured him with a chaplet for 
the great things he had performed, but at the same time, fined him 
1000 drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this there \vas another battle before Mantinea. 
Epaminondas, after having routed the first battalions, was very eager 
in the pursuit ; when a Spartan, named Anticrates, turned short, 
and gave him a wound with a spear, according to Dioscorides, or, 
as others say, wdth a sword.^ And, indeed, the descendants of 
Anticrates are to this day called ntachcer tones ^ swordsmen, in Lace- 
daemon. This action appeared so great, and was so acceptable to 
the Spartans, on account of their fear of Epaminondas, that they 
decreed great honours and rewards to Anticrates, and an exemption 
from taxes to his posterity ; one of which, named Callicrates,* now 
enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks con- 
cluded a peace ; but Agesilaus, under pretence that the Messenians 
were not a state, insisted that they should not be comprehended in 
the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted them to take the oath 
as one of the states, and the Lacedaemonians withdrew, intending to 
continue the war, in hopes of recovering Messenia. Agesilaus could 
not, therefore, be considered but as violent and obstinate in his 
temper, and insatiably fond of hostilities, since he took every method 
to obstruct the general peace, and to protract the war, though at the 
same time, through waij^.of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. This 
was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity to extricate 
himself from^ll his diaptresses. Besides, after he had let slip the 
power, which never before was at such a height, lost so many cities, 
and seen his country deprived of the superiority both at sea^ 
and land, should he have wrangled about ^he property and the 
revenues of Messene ? 

He still lest more reputation by taking a command under Tachos, 


1 DlodonuSioultui attributes this action Plutarch’s account, it seems, utras betUaso' 
to Grillusf the son of Xenophon, who, he grounded. 
i%ys, w^ l^ed.lmmeAtotpIy a Npgrly l»un4red yegTs after. 
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the Egyptian chief. It was not thought suitable to one of the 
greatest characters in Greece — ^a man who had filled the whole world 
with his renown — to hire opt his person, to give his name and his 
interest for a pecuniary consideration, and to act as captain of a 
^and of mercenaries, for a barbarian, a rebel against the king, his 
master. Had he, now he was upwards of eighty, and his^^ody full 
of wounds and scars, accepted again of the appointment captain- 
general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, his ambition, at that 
time of day, would not have been entirely unexceptionable ; for even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give them 
a propriety; and the avoiding of all extremes is the characteristic 
which distinguishes honourable pursuits from dishonourable. But 
Agesilaus was not moved by this consideration, nor did he think 
any public service unworthy of him ; he thought it much more un- 
becoming to lead an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait 
till death should strike his blow. He therefore raised a body of 
mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet with the money which Tachos 
had sent him, and then set sail ; taking with him thirty Spartans 
for his counsellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers of the kingdom 
came immediately to pay their court to him. Indeed, the name 
and character of Agesilaus had raised great expectations in the 
Egyptians in general, and they crowded to the shore to get a sight 
of him. But when they behela no pomp or grandeur of appearance, 
and saw only a little old man, and m as mean attire, seated on the 
grass by the sea-side, they could not help regarding the thing in a 
ridiculous light, and observing that' this was the very thing repre- 
sented in the fable, ^ “ The mountain had brought forth a mouse.” 
They were still more surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made to strangers of 
distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the geese, and 
refused the pasties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes ; and when they 
pressed him to accept them, he said, " They might carry them to 
the Helots Theophrastus tells us, he was pleased with papyrus^ 
on account of its thin and pliant texture, which made it very proper 
for chaplets ; and, when he left Egypt, he asked the king for 
some of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war, and Agesilaus, upon joining 
him, was greatly disappointed to find h(5‘had not the command of 
all the forces given him, but only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, was admiral ; Tachos, hov^ever, reserved to himself 
the chief direction, both at sea and land. This wa^ the first dis- 
agreeable circumstance that occurred to Agesilaus, and others soon 
followed. The vanity and insolence of the Egyptian gave him great 

E ain, but he was forced to bear them. He consented to sail with 
im against the Phoenicians ; and, contrary to his dignity and 
nature, submitted to the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity 


1 Atheneetui in his Account makes ^ answer, **Ton will find me • lion hr 
Tachos n,j thhf, and Af^esUans ^ 
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0 shake off his yoke. That opportiyiity soon presented itself. 
Nectanabis, cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, 
■evoked, and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambassadors to Agesilaus 
,0 entre^^t hi§ assistance. He made the same application to Chsf- 
arias, amA promised them both great rewards. Tachos was apprised 
5 f these jlroceedings, and begged of them not to abandon him. 
Chabrias listened to his request, and endeavoured also to appease 
.he resentment of Agesilaus, and keep him to the cause he had em- 
barked in. Agesilaus answered, “As for y4>u, Chabrias, you came 
lither as a volunteer, and therefore may act as you think proper ; 
but I was sent by my country upon the application of the Egyptians 
'*or a general. It would not then be right to commexice hosilities 
against the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except Sparta 
should give me such orders.” At the same time he sent some of his 
officers home with instructions to accuse Tachos, and to defend the 
cause of Nectanabis. The two rival kings also applied to the Lace- 
daemonians : the one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
valuable proofs of his attachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies the hearing, 
and this public answer, “ That they should leave the business to the 
care of Agesilaus.” But their private instructions to him were, “ to 
do what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.” Agesilaus 
had no sooner received this order, than he withdrew with his mer- 
cenaries, and went over to Nectanabis, covering this strange and 
scandalous proceeding with the pretence of acting in the best man- 
ner for his country when that slight veil is taken off, its right name 
is treachery and base desertion. It is true, the Lacedaemonians, by 
placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the first rank 
of honour and virtue, left themselves no criterion of justice, but the 
aggrandizement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to flight. But 
at the same time, there rose up in Mendes another competitor to 
dispute the crown with Nectanabis ; and that competitor advanced 
with 100,000 men whom he had soon assembled. Nectanabis, to 
encourage Agesilaus, represented to him, that though the numbers 
of the enemy were great, they were only a mixed multitude, and 
many of them mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter 
ignorance of war. “ It is not their numbers,” said Agesilaus, “ that 

1 fear, but ^at ignorance and inexperience you mention, which 
render them incapable of being practised upon by art or stratagem • 
for those can only be exercised with success upon such as, having’ 

1 


1 Xenophos has succeeded well enough 
in defending Agesilaus with respect to his 
undertaking the expeditions into Egypt. 
He represents him i^eased with the hopes 
of making Tachos some return for his 
many sefvices to the Lacedsemouians ; of 
restoring, through his means, the Greek 


cities in Asia to their liberty, and of re. 
Ten^ng the ill offices done the Spartans 
by the king of Persia. But it was in raixi 
for that historian to attempt to exculpate 
him, with respect to his deserting Tac^ 
which Plutarw justly treats as an ao^ 
treaidiexy. 
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skill enough to suspect the designs of their enemy, form schemes to 
countermine him, and, in thfe meantime, are caught by new contriv- 
ances. But he who has neither expectation nor suspicion of that 
sort, gives his adversary no more opportunity than he who stands 
Still gives to a wrestler.” d 

Soon after this adventure Mendes also sent persofis sound 
Agesilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis; and when Agesilai s advised 
him to give battle immediately, and not to protract the war with 
men who had seen no service, but who, by the advantage of num- 
bers, might draw a line of circumvallation about his trenches, and 
prevent him in most of nis operations, then his fears and suspicions 
increased, and put him upon the expedient of retiring into a large 
and well-fortified town. Agesilaus could not well digest this instance 
of distrust ; yet he was ashamed to change sides again, and at last 
return without effecting anything. He therefore followed his 
standard, and entered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up and began to open their 
trenches in order to enclose him, the Egyptian, afraid of a siege, 
was inclined to come immediately to an engagement; and the 
Greeks were of his opinion^ because there was no great quantity of 
provisions in the place. But Agesilaus opposed it ; and the Egyp- 
tians, on that account, looked upon him in a worse light than before, 
not scrupling to call him a traitor to their king. These censures 
he now bore with patience, because he was waiting a favourable 
moment for putting in execution a design he had formed. 

The design was this. The enemy were drawing a deep trench 
round the walls, with an intent to shut up Nectanabis. When they 
had proceeded so far in the work that the two ends were almost 
ready to meet, as soon as night came on, Agesilaus ordered the 
Greeks to arm, and then went to the Egyptian, and said, “ Now is 
the time, young man, for you to save yourself, which I did not choose 
to speak of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost. The enemy 
with their own hands have worked out your security by labouring 
so long upon the trench that the part which is finished will prevent 
our suffering by their numbers, and the space which is left puts it 
in our power to fight them upon equal terms. Come on, then ; now 
show your courage ; sally out along with us with the utmost vigour, 
and save both yourself and your army. The enemy will not dare 
to stand us in front, and our flanks are secured by the trench.” 
Nectanabis, now admiring his capacity, put himself in the ^piiddle 
of the Greeks, and, advancing to the charge, easily routed all 
that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince’s confidence, availed 
himself once more of the same statagem, as a wrestler sometimes 
uses the same sleight twice in one day. By sometimes pretending 
to fly, and sometimes facing about, 'he drew the enemy’s whole army 
into a narrow place enclosed with two ditches that were very deep 
and full of water. When he saw them thus entangled, he advanced 
the charge with a front equal to theirs, and secured by the nature 
or the ground against being «»nrounded. The consequen<^ was, 
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that they made but little resistance ; numbers were killed, and the 
rest fled, and were entirely put to the roflt. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs and firmly established 
‘n his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the services of Agesilaus, 
and pre^^d him to spend the winter with him. But he hastened* 
lis return.to Sparta on account of the war she had upon her hands 
at home, fit be knew that her finances were low, though, at the same' 
ime, she found it necessary to employ a body of mercenaries. 
Nectanabis dismissed him with great marks of honour, and besides 
3ther presents, furnished him with 230 talents of silver for the ex- 
penses of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he met with a 
storm which drove him upon a desert shore in Africa, called the 
Haven of Menelatesj and there he died at the age of 84 years, of 
which he had reigned 41 in Lacedaemon. Above 30 years of that 
-ime he made the greatest figure, both as to reputation and power, 
peing looked upon as commander-in-chief, and, as it were, king of 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordinary 
ank in the place where they expired, when they happened to die in 
a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their kings home. 
And as the attendants of Agesilaus had not money to preserve the 
body, they embalmed it with melted wax, and so conveyed it to 
Lacedaemon. His son Archidamus succeeded to the crown, which 
descended in his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. This 
Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated by Leonidas, for 
attempting to restore the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


AGIS. 

It is not without appearance of probability that some think the 
fable of Ixion designed to represent the fate of ambitious men. 
Ixion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs 
were the offspring of their embrace : the ambitious embrace 
honour, which is only the image of virtue ; and governed by differ- 
ent impulses, actuated by emulation and the variety of passions, 
they produce nothing puge and genuine — the whole issue is of a pre- 
posterous kind. The shepherds in Sophocles say of their flocks — 

^ These ar&OTir subjects, yet we serve them. 

^ And list TO to their mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those great statesmen who 
govern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of the* 
people. They become slaves, to gain the nafhe of magistrates and 
rulers. Asein a ship, those at the oars can see what is before them 
better than the pilot, and yet are often looking back to him for 
orders : so they who take their measures of administration only 
with a view to popular applause, are called governors indeed, but 
in fact, •are no more than slaves of the people- 
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The complete, the honest statesman has no farther regard to the 
public opinion than as the confidence it gains him facilitates his 
designs, and crowns them ^fith success. An ambitious young man 
may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his great ^nd good 
^actions, and to expect his portion of fame. For viruses, As Theo- 
phrastus says, when they first begin to grow in persons /jT that age 
and disposition, are cherished and strengthened by |;raise, and 
afterwards increase in proportion as the love of glory increases. 
But an immoderate passion for fame, in all affairs, is dangerous, 
and in political matters destructive : for, joined to great authority, 
this passion drives all that are possessed with it into folly and 
madness, while they no longer think that glorious which is good, 
but account whatever is glorious to be also good and honest. 
Therefore, as Phocion said to Antipater, when he desired something 
of him inconsistent with justice, You cannot have Phocion for 
your friend and flatterer too," this, or something like it, should be 
said to the multitude — You cannot have the same man both for 
your governor and your slave for that would be no more than 
exemplifying the fable of the serpent. The tail, it seems, one day, 
quarrelled with the head, and, instead of being forced always to 
follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. Accordingly, 
the tail undertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at all 
adventures, it tore itself in a terrible manner ; and the head, 
which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a guide that 
could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in its turn. We 
see many under the same predicament, whose object is popularity 
in all the steps of their administration. Attached entirely to 
the capricious multitude, they produce such disorders as they 
can neither redress nor restrain. 

These observations on popularity were suggested to us by con- 
sidering the effects of it in the misfortunes of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. In point of disposition, of education, and political 
principles, none could exceea them ; yet they were ruined, not so 
much by an immoderate love of glory as by a fear of disgrace, 
which, in its origin, was not wrong. They had been so much 
obliged to the people for their favour, that they were ashamed to 
be behind-hand with them in marks of attentiom On the contrary, 
by the most acceptable services, they alv^ys studied to outdo the 
honours paid them ; and being still more honoured on account of 
those services, the affection between them and the people be- 
came at last so violent, that it forced themrinto a sitSjiation wherein 
it was in vain to say, "Since we are wrong, it would be a 
shame to persist.” 

With these two Romans let us compare two Spartan kings, Agis 
and Cleomenes, who were not behind them in popularity. Like the 
Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges of the pedple, and by 
restoring the just and glorious institutions which had long fallen 
into disuse, they became equally obnoxious to the great, who could 
skot think of parting with the superiority which riches gave them, 
and to which they had long been accustomed. These Spartans 
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were not, indeed, brothers ; but their actions were of the same 
kindred and complexion, the source of which was this ; — 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and brought 
avarice and meanness in its train on the one hand, on the other, 
profusion, ^iftfFe^inacy, and luxury, that state soon deviated from its 
original viriae, and sank into contempt till the reign of Agis and 
Leonidas. Kgis was of the family of Eurytion, the son of Euda- 
midas, the sixth in descent from Agesilaus, distinguished by his 
expedition into Asia, and for his eminence in Greece. Agesilaus 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus, wbp was slain by the 
Messapians at Mandonium in Italy.^ Agis was the eldest son of 
Archidamus, and being slain at Megalopolis by Antipater, and leav- 
ing no issue, was succeeded by his brother Eudamidas. He was 
succeeded by another Archidamus, his son, and that prince by 
another Eudamidas, his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of 
whom we are now speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was 
of another branch of the family of the Agiadse, the eighth in 
descent from that Pausanias who conquered Mardonius at Platoea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by another 
Pausanias, who, being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom to his 
eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issue, was succeeded by 
his brother Cleombrotus, who left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleo- 
menes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, died without issue, and 
Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the kingdom, after burying his 
eldest son Acrotatus, left surviving another son Cleonymus, who, 
however, did not succeed to the kingdom, which fell to Areus the 
son of Acrotatus, and grandson of Cleomenes. Areus being slain 
at Corinth, the crown descended to his son Arcotatus, who was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by the tyrant 
Aristodemus. He left his wife pregnant ; and as the child proved 
to be a son, Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, took the guardianship 
of him ; and his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
This prince was not agreeable to his people. For, though the cor- 
ruption was general, and they all grew daily more and more de- 
praved, yet Leonidas was more remarkable than the rest for his 
deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He had long been 
conversant in the cisurts of the Asiatic princes, particularly in that 
of Seleucus ; and he had the indiscretion to introduce the pomp of 
those courts into a Grecian state, and into a kingdom where the 
laws were the rules of government 
Agis far exdbeded noF only him, but almost all the kings who 
reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in goodness of dis- 
position and dignity of mind. For, though brought up in the 
greatest affluence, and in all the indulgence tl]^t might be expected 
from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata and his grand- 
mother Archidamia, who were the richest persons in Lacedaemonia, 


1 We kiww of no luoh place m lllando-> Japygla, mentioned by the geograpbenL 
nitm. Probably we should read Afan- Cbllarius, p. 902. 
di*rium, which is the name of a city of 
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yet before he reached the age of twenty, he declared wjtr against 
pleasure ; and, to prevenf any vanity which the beauty of his per- 
son might have suggested,, he discarded all unnecessary ornament 
alid expense, and constantly appeared in a plain Lacedspmonian 
cloak. In his diet, his bathing, and in all his exercise?^* he kept 
close to the Spartan simplicity, and he often used tli say that the 
crown was no farther an object of desire to him than ;^.s it might 
enable him to restore the laws and ancient discipline of 'fiis country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their com- 
monwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had entirely 
destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring gold and silver 
into Lacedfemon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian law established by 
Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of land descending undi- 
minished from father to son, order and equality in some measure 
remained, which prevented other errors from being fatal. But 
Epitadeus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at the same 
time factious and ill-natured, being appointed one of the Ephori^ 
and having a quarrel with his son, procured a law that all men 
should have liberty to alienate^ their estates in their lifetime, or to 
leave them to whom they pleased at their death. It was to indulge 
his private resentment that this man proposed the decree, which 
others accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus 
the best institution in the world was abrogated. Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates without bounds, not scrupling to 
exclude the right heirs ; and property quickly coming into a few 
hands, the rest of the people were poor and miserable. The latter 
found no time or opportunity for liberal arts and exercises, being 
obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic employments for theii 
bread, and consequently looking with envy and hatred upon the 
rich. There remained not above 700 of the old Spartan families, 
of which, perhaps, 100 had estates in land. The rest of the city 
was filled with an insignificant rabble without property or honour, 
who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity for 
changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as in fact 
it was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and by that means 
to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants. For this purpose 
he sounded the inclinations of his subjects. ’ The young men listened 
to him with a readiness far beyond his expectation ; they adopted 
the cause of virtue with him : and, for th^ sake of li^oerty, changed 
their manner of living, with as little objection as they would have 
changed their apparel ,* but most of the old men, being far gone in 
corruption, were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus as a fugi- ' 
tive slave, when brought back, is of that of his master. They 
inveighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present state of 


I It was (^ood policy in the klnga of estates, and by that means to tedace their 
JBnglond and France te procure Uws em- power ; for the nobility in those times 
powering the nobility to aUenate their were no better than so many nefty tyrants. 
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things, and desiring to restore the ancient dignity of Sparta. On 
the other hand, Lysander, the son of LibyjS, Mandroclidas, the son 
of Ecphanes, and Agesilays, not only camg into his glorious designs, 
but co-op(»ated with them. 

Lysando^had great reputation and authority among the Spartans. 
No man undef^tood the interests of Greece better than Mandro- 
clidas, and 'With his shrewdness and capacity he had a proper 
mijrture of spirit As for Agesilaus, he was uncle to the king, and a 
man of great eloquence, but, at the same time, effeminate and 
avaricious. However, he was animated to this enterprise by his 
son Hippomedon, who had distinguished himsdf in many wars, and 
was respectable on account of the attachment of the Spartan youth 
to his person. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the thing 
which really persuaded Agesilaus to embark in the design was the 
greatness of his debts, which he hoped would be cleared off by a 
change in the constitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to bring his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connexions, her wealth, 
and the number of people who owed her money, had great influence 
in Sparta, and a considerable share in the management of public 
affairs. Upon the first intimation of the thing she was quite 
astonished at it, and dissuaded the young man as much as possible 
from measures which she looked upon as neither practicable noi 
salutary ; but Agesilaus shewed her that they might easily be brought 
to bear, and that they would prove of the greatest utility to the state. 
The young prince, too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laudable 
ambition. " It is impossible,” said he, “ for me ever to vie with 
other kings in point of opulence. The domestics of an Asiatic 
grandee, nay, the servant of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
were richer than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity of provisions for the body, and by greatness 
of mind, I can do something which shall far exceed all their pomp 
and luxury — I mean the making an equal partition of property 
among all the citizens — I shall really become a great king, and have 
all the honour that s^\ch actions demand.” 

This address changed the opinions of the women. They entered 
into the young man's gloiious views; they caught the flame of 
virtue, as^t were, by inspiration, and, in their turn, hastened Agis 
to put his scheme in exejution. They sent for their friends, and 
recommended the affair to them ; and they did the same to the 
other matrons ; for they knew that the Lacedeemonians always 
hearken to their wives, and that the women are permitted to inter- 
meddle more with public business than the men Stre with the domestic. 
This, indeed* was the principal obstruction to Agis's enterprise. 
Great part of the wealth of Sparta was now in the hands of the 
women : consequently they opposed the reformation, not only 
because they knew they must forfeit those gratifications in which 
their deviation from the severer paths of sobriety had brought^ 
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them to place their happiness ; but because they saw they must 
also lose that honour and power which follow property. They, 
therefore, applied to Leonidas the other king, and desired him, as 
the older man, to put a stop to the projects of Agis. J 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich ; but as^ he reared the 
people, who were desirous of the change, he did not oppose it openly. 
Privately, however, he strove to blast the design byf applying to 
the magistrates, and invidiously represented, That Agis offered 
the poor a share in the estates of the rich as the price of absolute 
power ; and that th^ distribution of lands, and cancelling of debts, 
were only means to purchase guards for himself, not citizens fot 
the state of Sparta.” 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one of thO 
Ephoriy took the opportunity to propose his rhetra to the senate ; 
according to which, Debtors were to be released from their obli- 
gations ; and lands to be divided in the following manner : — those 
that lay between the valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far 
as Malea and Sellasia, were to be distributed in 4500 e^ual lots ; 
15,000 lots were to be made of the remaining territory, which should 
be shared among the neigb During inhabitants who were able to 
bear arms : as . to what lay within the limits first mentioned, 
Spartans were to have the preference : but if their number fell 
shorty it should be made up out of strangers who were unexception- 
able in point of person, condition, and education. These were to be 
divided into 15 companies, some of 500, some of 200, who were to 
eat together, and keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by the 
laws of Lycurgus. 

The decree thus proposed in the senate, and the members differing 
in their opinions upon it, Lysander summoned an assembly of the 
people ; and he, with Mandroclidas and Agesilaus, in their dis- 
course to the citizens, entreated them not to suffer the few to insult 
the many, or to see with unconcern the majesty of Sparta trodden 
under foot. Tliey desired them to recollect the ancient oracles 
which bade them beware of the love of money, as a vice the most 
ruinous to Sparta ; as well as the late answer from the temple of 
Pasiphae, which gave them the same warning. For Pasiphae had 
a temple and oracle at Thalamiae.^ Some sny this Pasiphae was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a son named 
Amnon. Others suppose her to be Cassandra,® the daughter of 
Priam, who died at that place, and might have the« name of 
PasiphcSy from her answering the questions of alt that consulted 
her. But Phylarchus says, she was no other than Daphne, the 


1 Those who oonsultedethls oracle lajr 
down to sleep in tlie temple, and the god- 
dess revealed to them the object of their 
inquiries in a dream. Cio. de Div. L 1. 

3 Pausanias would incline one to think 
that tills was the goddess Ino. On the 
road between Ootylns and Thalamias/* 
jE^ys he, **i8 the temple of Ino. It is the 
eustom of those who consult her to sleep 
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garlands and flUets that it is not to be 
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daughter of Amyclas, who, flying from the solicitations of Apollo, 
was turned into a laurel, and afterwards* honoured by that deity 
with the gift of prophecy. Be this as it may, it was affirmed that 
her oracli|had commanded all the Spartans to return to the equality 
which th^aws of Lycurgus originally enjoined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and, after a short 
speech, declared, that he would contribute largely to the institution 
which he recommended. He would first give up to the community 
his own great estate, consisting of arable and pasture land, and of 
600 talents in money : then his mother and grandmother, all his 
relations and friends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, would 
follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man’s proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of 300 years, 
they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, 
Leonidas began openly and vigorously to oppose the new regula- 
tions. He considered that he should be obliged to do the same 
with his colleague, without finding the same acknowledgments 
from the people ; that all would be equally under' the necessity of 
giving up their fortunes, and that he who first set the example 
would alone reap the honour. He therefore demanded of Agis, 

Whether he thought Lycurgus a just and good man?” Agis 
answering in the affirmative, Leonidas thus went on : — “ But did 
Lycurgus ever order just debts to be cancelled, or bestow the free- 
dom of Sparta upon strangers? Did he not rather think his 
commonwealth could not be in a salutary state, except strangers 
were entirely excluded?” Agis replied, “ He did not wonder that 
Leonidas, who was educated in a foreign country, and had children 
by intermarriage with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
Lycurgus, in banishing money banished both debts and usury from 
Lacedsemon. As for strangers, he excluded only those who were 
not likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to class with his 
people. For he did not dislike them merely as strangers ; his ex- 
ceptions were to their manners and customs, and he was afraid 
that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would infect them with their 
luxury, effeminacy, and avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 
cydes, were strangers; >et, because their poetry and philosophy 
moved in concert wiSi the maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in 
great honour at Sparta, jpven you commend Eeprepes, who, when 
he was one of the Ephori^ retrenched the two strings which Phrynis 
the musidian h^ added to the seven of the harp ; you commend 
those who did me same^by Timotheus and yet you complain of 
our intention to banish superfluity, pride, and luxury from Sparta. 
Do you think that in retrenching the swelling and supernumerary 
graces of music they had no farther view, and that they were not 
afraid the ej^ess and disorder would reach the lives and manners 
of the people, and destroy the harmony of the stage ?” 

1 Timotheus the Milesian, a celebrated for which he was severely punished by thi 
Dithyrambio poet and musician. He sage Spartans, who concluded that luxuij 
%i|dea tweU^ string to the bjnp, foimd w9uld effemius^te the people. 
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From this time the common people followed Agis. But the rich 
entreated Leonidas not*to give up their cause ; and they exerted 
their interest so effectually with the senate, whose chief Power lay 
in previously determining what laws should be propoi^^ to the 
people, that they carried it against the by a i;uajonty of one. 
Lysander, however, being yet in office, resolved to prosecute 
Leonidas upon an ancient law, which forbids every c/fescendant of 
Hercules to have children by a woman that is a stranger, and makes 
it capital for a Spartan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed 
others to allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his 
colleagues, watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom for 
the Ephori every ninth year, on a clear star-light night, when there 
was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe the heavens. If 
a star happened to shoot from one part of them to another, they 
pronounced the kings guilty of some crime against the gods, and 
suspended them till they were re-established by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, affirming that the sign had appeared 
to him, summoned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses to 
prove that he had two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of 
Seleucus’s lieutenants had given him to wife ; but that, on her con- 
ceiving a mortal aversion to him, he returned home against his wifi, 
and filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During this 
suit he persuaded Cleombrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, and a prince 
of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, 
fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chalcicccus^ as a suppliant ; and 
his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined him in the intercession. 
He was re-summoned to the court of judicature ; and as he did not 
appear, he was deposed, and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lysanderis time expired, and he 
quitted his office. The Ephori of the ensuing year listened to the 
supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him. They 
likewise began a prosecution against Lysander and Mandroclidas 
for the cancelling of debts and distribution of lands, which tliose 
magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this danger they per- 
suaded the two kings to unite their interest, and to despise the 
machinations of the Ephori, “These magistrates,” said they, 
“have no power but what they derive from sorie difference between 
the kings. In such a case they have a right to support with their 
suffrage the prince whose measuies ard^ salutary against the other 
who consults not the public good ; but when the kings are unani- 
mous, notliing can overrule their determipations. liFo resist them is 
then to fight against the laws. For, as we said, they can only 
decide between the kings in case of disagreement ; when their sen- 
timents are the sanje, the Ephori have no right to interpose.” 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the place of 
assembly with their friends, where they removed the Ephori from 
their seats, and placed others in their room. Agesilaus was one of 
these new magistrates. They then armed a great number of the 
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youth, and released many out of prison, upon which their adversaries 
were struck with terror, expecting that nnany lives would be lost 
However, they put not one man to th^ sviord ; on the contrary, 
Agis un^rstanding that Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his 
flight to\egea, and had planted assassins for that purpose on the 
way, generously sent a party of men whom he could depend upon 
to escort him, and they conducted him safely to Tegea. • 

Thus the fcusiness went on with all the success they could desire, 
and they had no farther opposition to encounter. But this excellent 
regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, miscarried, through the failure 
of one of its pretended advocates, the vile disease of avarice in 
Agesilaus. He was possessed of a large and fine estate in land, but 
at the same time deeply in debt ; and as he was neither able to pay 
his debts nor willing to part with his land, he represented to Agis, 
that if both his intentions were caiTied into execution at the same 
time, it would probably raise great commotions in Sparta ; but if 
he first obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of lands. 
Agesilaus drew Lysander too into the same snare. An order, 
therefore, was issued for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedaemonians 
call them claria)^ and they were piled together in the market-place 
and burned. When the fire began to burn, the usurers and other 
creditors walked off in great distress but Agesilaus, in a scoffing 
way, said, ‘‘ He never saw a brighter or more glorious flame.” 

The common people demanded that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders for it ; 
but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for delay, till it was 
time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the Achseans, who were 
allies of the Spartans, and had applied to them for succours ; for 
they expected that the Aitolians would take the route through the 
territory of Mcgara and enter Peloponnesus. Aratus, general of the 
Aclneans, assembled an army to prevent it, and wrote to the Ephori 
for assistance. 

Tliey immediately sent Agis upon that service, and that prince 
went out with the highest hopes on account of the spirit of his men 
and their attachment to his person. They were most of them 
young men in verv indifferent circumstances, who, being now 
released from their clebts, and expecting a division of lands if they 
returned from tl^e war, str^J^^e to recommend themselves as much as 
possible to Agis, It was a most agreeable spectacle to the cities to 
see them*marcjfi through Peloponnesus without committing the 
least violence, and with sfleh discipline that they were scarce heard 
as they passed. The Greeks said one to another, “With what 
excellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus, 
Lysander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, firhen we find such 
exact obedieiice, such reverence in these Spartans to a general who 
is perhaps the youngest man in the whole^ army.” Indeed, this 
young prince’s simplicity of diet, his love of labour, and his affect- 
ing no show either in his dress or anus above a private soldier, madei 
fill the cdtoimon people as he passed look upop hip with pleasure 
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and admiration. But his new regulations at Lacedaemon displeased 
the rich, and they were afraid that he might raise commotions 
everywhere among the commonalty, and put them upon following 
the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the del* Derations 
about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a nropor courage 
and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational flights. He gave 
it as his opinion, “ That they should give battle, and ^ ot suffer the 
war to enter the gates of Peloponnesus. He would do, however, 
what Aratus thought most expedient, because he was the older man, 
and general of the P' chaeans, whom he came not to dictate to, but 
to assist in the war.” 

It must be acknowledged that Bato' of Sinope relates it in an- 
other manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis declined 
it. But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes by way of 
apology for himself upon this point. That general tells us, “ That 
as the husbandmen had almost finished their harvest, he thought 
it better to let the enemy pass than to hazard by a battle the loss 
of the whole country.” Therefore, when Aratus determined not to 
fight, and dismissed his allies with compliments on their readi- 
ness to serve him, Agis, who had gained great honour by his be- 
haviour, marched back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal 
troubles and changes demanded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the Ephori^^nA delivered from the pressure 0/ 
debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice 
that might bring money into his coffers. He even added to the 
year a thirteenth month, though the proper period for that inter- 
calation had not come, and insisted on the people’s paying super- 
numerary taxes for that month. Being afraid, however, of revenge 
from those he had injured, and seeing himself hated by all the 
world, he thought it necessary to maintain a guard, which always 
attended him to the senate-house. As to the kings, he expressed 
an utter contempt for one of them, and the respect he paid the 
other, he would have understood to be, rather on account of his 
being his kinsman than his wearing the crown ; besides, he pro- 
pagated a report that he should be one of the Ephori the year follow- 
ing. His enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate 
attempt against him, and openly brought back Leonidas from 
Tegea and placed him on the throne. The people saw it with 
pleasure, for they were angry at finding themselves deceived with 
respect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had hardly 
escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, ♦vho was held in 
great esteem by the whole city on account of his valour, inter- 
ceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary ; Agis in Chalciaecus, and Cleom- 
brotus in the temple of Neptune. It was against the latter that 
Leonidas was most incensed ; and therefore, passir.g Agis by, he 
went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, whom he 
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reproached, in terms of resentment, with conspiring against him, 
though honoured with his alliance, depriving him of the crowp, and 
banishing him his country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but^sat in the deepest distress 
and silcf ce. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon^ 
the injury dore her father as done to herself : when Cleombrotiis 
robbed him of the crown, she left him to console her father in his 
misfortune^ While he was in the sanctuary, she stayed with him, 
and when he retired she attended him in his flight, sympathizing 
with his sorrow, and full of resentment against Cleombrotus. Rut 
when the fortunes of her father changed, she changed too. Sha 
joined her husband as a suppliant, and was found sitting by hin 
with marks of tenderness ; and her two children, one on each side, 
at her feet. The whole company were much struck at the sight, and 
they could not refrain from tears when they considered her good- 
ness of heart and such superior instances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
hair, thus addressed Leonidas. It was not, my dear father, com- 
passion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit and gave me 
this look of misery. My sorrows look their date with your mis- 
fortunes and your banishment, and have ever since remained my 
familiar companions. Now you have conquered your enemies, and 
are again king of Sparta, should I still retain these ensigns of afflic- 
tion, or assume festival and royal ornaments while the husband of 
my youth, whom you gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance ? 
If his own submission, if the tears of his wife and children cannot 
propitiate you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his offences 
than you require : — ^lie must see his beloved wife die before him ; 
for how can I live and support the sight of my own sex, after both 
my husband and my father have refused to hearken to my sup- 
plication — when it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I am 
born to be miserable with my family? If this poor man had any 
plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated them all by forsak- 
ing him to follow you. But you furnish him with a sufficient 
apology for his misbehaviour, by shewing that a crown is so great 
and desirable an object, that a son-in-law must be slain, and a 
daughter utterly disregarded, where that is in the question.” 

Chelonis, after th?s supplication, rested her cheek on her husband'i 
head, and with an eye (Jjm and languid with sorrow looked round 
on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his friends upon the point, 
and thtfn coi^manded Cleombrotus to rise and go into exile j but 
he desired Cnelonis to «tay, and not leave so affectionate a father, 
who had been kind enough to grant her husband’s life. Chelonis, 
however, would not be persuaded. When her husband was risen 
from the ground, she put one child in his arms, and took the other 
herself, and after having paid due homage at the altar where they 
had taken lanctuary, she went with him into banishment. So that, 
had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love o: false glory, 
he must have thought exile with sucl a woman a greatfT happiness 
than a kingdom without her 
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After Clcombrotus was thus expelled, the Ephori removed, and 
odiers put in their places, Lejenidas laid a scheme to get Agis into 
his powei. At first he desired him to leave his sanctuary, and 
resume his share in the gov(n-nment; “For the people,” he wd, 
“ thought he might well be pardoned, as a young man ambiti \xs ol 
hdnour : and the rather because they, as w^ell as he. had been 
deceived by the craft of Agesilaiis.” But when he found that Agis 
suspected him, and chose to stay where he was, he threw off the 
masic of kindness. Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used 
to give Agis their company, for they were his intimate friends. 
They likewise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and 
after he had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary. Amphares 
had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other rich furniture 
of Agesistrata, and he hoped that if he could destroy the king and 
the princesses of his family, he might keep those goods as his own. 
On this account he is said to have first listened to the suggestions 
of Leonidas, and to have endeavoured to bring the Ephori^ his 
^^olleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, and only went 
out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that opportunity. 
Therefore, one day on his return, they met him with a great ap- 
pearance of friendship, as they conducted him on his way, conversed 
with such freedom and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy 
with him seemed to warrant But when they came to the turning 
of a street which led to the prison, Amphares, by virtue of his office, 
arrested him. “ I take you, Agis,” said he, “ into custody, in order 
to your giving account to the Ephori of your administration.” At 
the same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as they 
had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on behind, and no 
one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries, to 
secure the prison without ; and the Ephori entered it, with such 
senators as were of their party. They began, as in a judicial 
process, with demanding what he had to say in defence of his 
proceedings ; and as the young prince only laughed at their dis- 
simulation, Amphares told him, “ They would soon make him weep 
for his presumption.” Another of the Ephori seemed inclined to 
put him in a way of excusing himself and getting off, asked him, 
“ Whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not forced him into the 
measures he took?” But Agis answered, “ I was forced by no 
man ; it w^as my attachment to the instituticiis of Lycurgus, and 
my desire to imitate him, which made me adopt his form of govern- 
ment.” Then the same magistrate demanded, “Whether he re- 
pented of what he had d^ne?” and his answer was, “ I shall never 
repent of so glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes.” 
Upon this they passed sentence of death upon him, and coironanded 
the officers to carry him into the decade^ w'hich is a small apartment 
in the prison where they strangle malefactors. But the officers 
dur»|^t touch him, and the very mercenaries declined it ; for^hey 
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thought it impious to lay violent han<Js on a king. Detnoc hares, 
seeing this^ loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to punish 
thent At the same time he laid hold on Agis himself, and thrust 
him mto the dungeon. ^ 

By this Jinie it was generally known that Agis was taken into 
custody, and theie was a great concourse of people at the prison 
gates wi^ lanthorns and torches. Among the numbers wno re- 
sented tnese proceedings were the mother and grandmother of 
Agis, crying out and begging that the king might be heard and 
judged by the people in full assembly. Bi|t this, instead of procur- 
ing hint a respite, hastened his execution ; for they were afraid he 
would be rescued in the night, if the tumult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of the officers 
lamenting his fate with tears, upon which he said, “ My friend, dry 
up your tears : for, as I suffer innocently, I am in a better condition 
than those who condemn me contrary to law and justice.*' So 
saying, he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself at his 
feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. He raised 
her from the ground, and told her, "No farther violence should be 
offered her son, nor should he now have any hard treatment.” He 
told her, too, she might go in and see her son if she pleased She 
desired that her mother might be admitted with her, and Amphares 
assured her there would be no objection. When he had let them in, 
he commanded the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be 
first introduced. She was very old, and had lived in great honoui 
and esteem among the Spartans. After she was put to death he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, and beheld her son 
extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, placed the body 
by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up. Then embracing her 
son and kissing him, she said, " Mv son, thy too great moderation, 
lenity, and humanity, have ruined Doth thee and us.” Amphares, 
who from the door saw and heard all that passed, went up in ^eat 
fury to Agesistrata and said, " If you approved your son's actions, 
you shall also have bis reward.” She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, w^ith a sigii for her country, "May all this be for the 
good of Sparta !” 

When these cvents^were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses carried out, the terror the sad scene inspired was not so 
great but thaf the peo^e openly expressed their grief and indigna- 
tion, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares ; for they were 
persuaded that there had not been such a train of villainous and 
impious actions at Sparta since the Doriai^ first inhabited Pelo- 
ponnesus. The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held in 
such veneiation, even by their enemies, that they had scrupled to 
strike them when they had opportunity for it in battle. Hence it was, 
that in the many actions between the Lacedaemonians and the other 
Cree^ the former had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell hiy a 
tsvelin at the battle of Leuctra, a little before the time of Philip of 
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Macedon. As for Theopompus, who, as the Messenians affirm, 
was slain by Aristomene^ the Lacedxmonians deny it, and say he 
was only wounded. Thatj indeed, is a matter of some dispute j 
but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lacedaimy put to 
death by the Ephoriy and that he suffered only for engagmg in an 
enterprise that was truly glorious and worthy of Spafta, though he 
was of an age at which even errors are considered as pardonable. 
His friends had more reason to complain of him than Jus enemies 
for saving Leonidas, and trusting his associates in the undesigning 
generosity and goodi),ess of his heart 
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ABANTES. the, 3 
ABYDOS, battle of, 249 
ACADEMY WAR, the, 20 
ADRASTUS, 18 
jEGEUS, a; 6; his death, ta 
iEGINA, 117 

iESCHINES of Lampra, 90 
AESCHYLUS, 18 
iESOP meets Solon, 75 
AGARESTE, 147 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, 220, 223 ; 
personal appearance, 280 ; education, 
280; enters Asia, 283; opposes Lysan- 
der, 284 : campaign in Asia, 286 ; temper 
and habits, 290 ; recalled to Sparta, 290 ; 
fights battle of Cheronsca, 202 ; anecdotes 
of, 296 ; war u ith the Thebans, 300 ; 
in Egypt, 308 ; joins Tachos, 308 ; 
death, 310, 3x3 
AGESIPOLIS, 313 

AG IS, king of Sparta, 50, 280; lineage, 
313; habits, 314: changes Spartan laws, 
316 ; opposed by Leonidas, 317 ; influence 
with the people, 318 ; revolution in 
Sparta, 3x8 ; is imprisoned, 322 ; death, 


A^l^USIANS, the, 7 
AIANTIDiE, the, 96 


AIDOKEUS, king of Mollossians, ai 
ALCANDER strikes out Lj curgus' eye, 

A&BIADES of Athens, 284, 186 ; 
with Nicias, 287 ; expedition against 
Sicily, 189, 205 ; pedigree, 227 ; his 
beauty, 227 ; his youth, 228 ; education, 
228 ; connection Socrates, 229 ; 

anecdotes of, 230 ; xrarriage, 232 ; public 


228 ; connection Socrates, 229 ; 

anecdotes of, 230 ; xrarriage, 232 ; public 
affairs, 233 ; success at Olj^npic games, 
234 ; intrigues against picias, 235 ; 
liberality, 938 ; recalled from Sicily, 242 ; 


liberality, 938 ; recalled from Sicily, 242 ; 
tried Ifor sacriJage, 243 ; goes to Sparta, 
243 ; his warsT 242-252 ; p^Uc entry into 
Athens, 254 ; character, 256 ; death, 
258, 281 

ALCMAEON, 59. 75 
ALEMAN, odes of, 49 
ALYCUS, slain at Aphidnac, 20 
AMARSYAS,o 
AMAiCONMN WAR, the, x 6 
AMONPHARETUS, 59, 94 
AMPHICTYONS, the, 59 
ANACHARSIS, connection with Solon, 

xlikdkApus, ss 

ANAXAGORAS, the philosopher, 140, 


ANDOCIDES, 252 
AN DOGE Us slain in Attica, S 
ANDROCLES, 243 
ANDROCRATES, 89 
160, 19^ 

ANAXILAS, 59 

ANNAXO, carried oflf by Thestus, .fc 
ANTIOCH US, 206 
ANTIOPE, an Amazon, 16 
ANTIORUS, son of Lycuigus, 52 
APIIIDNAE, battle of, 20 
APOLLO, oracle of, 22, 59 
APPIDNuS, 19 
ARATUS, 320 

ARCHELAUS. king of Sparta, 28 
ARCHIDAMUS, 142, 169, 172, 280, 299, 

Aici^l'£oCHUS , Greek poet, 2 
AREMNES'I'US, 89 
AREOPAGUS, council of, 66, 141 
ARETHUSA, 52 
ARGINUSAE, seafight of, ao8 
ARIADNJ^ connection with Theseus, 10 
ARISTIDES, genealogy, 78 ; parents, 78 ; 
friendship with Clisthenes, 8u ; his ad* 
ministration, 80 ; firmness, 81 : appointed 
treasurer, 8x ; colleague of Miltiades, 82 ; 
at battle of Marathon, 83 ; his justice, 
84 ; is ostracised, 84 ; ostracism reversed, 
85 ; at battle of Salamis, 86; war with 
Persians, 88 ; fights b<ittle of Platiea, 89 : 
his decrees, 98 ; settles taxation ot 
Greece, xoo; death, xo2 ; character, 
X05 ; assists Cimon, 123 
ARISTO of Chios, 80 
ARISTOTLE, 9,35 
A RISTOBULUS, temple of, X2X 
ARISTOCLITUS, 205 
ARTEMISSIUM, X09, xxo 
ARTIMOX, the engineer, X67 
ARTAGERSES, 265 
ARTASYRA8, 266 

ARTAXERXES MEM NON, his paren- 
tage, ^ 239 ; domestic affairs, 268*277 ; 
conspiracy against, 278 
ARYTUS, 220 
ASGESl^ of Acharnae, 90 
ASPASIA, 164, X71, 226 
ASPHALIUS, 23 

ATHENS, 6, 59, 61, 77 ; settled by Clif 
thenes, io ; affairs at, 90, xxx ; fortifiedi 
XZ9 ; public edifices, 155, x62 ; plague {a 
X74 : public distress, 213*2x4 
AToSSAi 274, 279 
AULES, 283 
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BACCHVS, manried to Ariadne^ xi 
BALTE, the nyaph, 6o 
BION, a Creek writer, i6 < 
BOOCROlidIA, feast of, 17 
BOUGHS, the feast of, xa 
BRASIDAS, 5t 
BRASIDES, 184 

CALLIAS, x 3a, 232 

CALLICKAliDKS, Spartan admiral, 207 
CALUNA, 24X 
CASTOR and Pollux, 19 
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CHALROnEA, lag; bat'le of, aga 
CHALCLDON, siege of, asx'ssa 
CHELONIS. 32* 

CHERSONEbUS reduced, by Cimon, 
X40, TS5 ; expedition of PtricleS| x6x 
CIMON, his genealogy, X31 ; Ins youth, 
X32 ; courage, 133 ; applies for a share of 
the administration, 133 ; elected admiral, 
*33 i defeats Persians, 134 ; anecdotes, 
X36 : his fortune, 136 ; his exploits and 
warlike policy, 138; defeats Persians, 
*39 ; reduces the Chersonesus, 140 , in 
vades Macedonia, 241 ; his adminis- 
tration, X4X ; attachment to the Lacede- 
monians, 142 ; relieves Sparta, 143 : is 
ostracised, 144, X53 ; returns, 145 ; death, 

cM war of, 52 

C’IKKHAEANS attack Celpht, 59 

CITADEL of Athens, the, 14 

CLEARCHUS,270 

CLEDEM IS, Greek historian, 17 

CLENIAS, friend to Solon, 64 

CLEOCKnUS ,07 

CLEOMBROTUb, 321 

CLEOMENEb, 312 

CLEON, 178 ; opposes Nicias, 183 

CIEONICK, 134 

CLEOPHANTUS, xa8 

CLEOPYLUS preserves Homer’s poems, 

cfisTHENES, 80, X4* 

CNIDUS, battle of, 273 
CODRUS, 59 
COLIAS.57 

CONNIDAS, tutor to Theseus, 3 
CONON. 272,296 
CORCY^, XX 
CORINTH. 18a 

CREOCOPlDAE, ox debt-cutters, 64 
CRCESUS, 74 
CRETE, 26 
CRITOLAIDES, 59 
CROMMYON, s 
CRYFflA, the, 48 
CUNAXA. battle of, 264 
CYBERNEblA, (tnst of, 10 
CVBISTUS, adopted by Solon, 56 
OTLON causes troubles in Atheu'^, 59 
CYPRUS, 13, X4S 

CYRUS, 206, 209; exploits, 259, 2f4; 
death, 266 

CYTHEKA taken by Nicias, 182 
Cy«lCUM,2so 




iMOK, xsg 
*‘ON, *34 


DARIUS of Petsis, s6o 
DATIS at Marathon, 82 
DEIPNOPHERAE, the, x3 
DELIAN danee, xa 
DELIUM, battle of, 93X 
DELOS, visited by Theseus xa ; Xegula* 
lions regarding, X79 
DELPHL oracle of, - 49, 59 
DEMETRIUS, the Phalerian, 78 
DEMON, history of, 13 
DEMOPHOOJ^ 31 
DEMOSTHENFS, 196 
DENEMACHE, 227 
DERCYLLIDAS, 36 
DIANASSA, wife of Lycurgui, 24 
DIDYMUS, the grammarian, 5a 
DOLOPES, the, 134 
DRACO, lawf of, & 

ECHEDEMIA, 20 

ECLIPSE OF SUN, 174 } of the moon 
X08 

EDUCATION in Spaita, 35 
EION, seized by Cimon, 132 
EGYPTj visited by Silon, 13a 
ELATUS, the first Ephor, 30 
ELEUSIS, city of, 6 
ELIS, city of, 52 . 

ELPINICE, sister of Cimon, 232 Jk 
EPAMINONDOS, 301; restores US , 
sene, 306 

EPICRATES, X23 
EPICYDES, 108 

EPIMENIDES, wise man, 60 ; at Atliem, 
60 ; friendship wiih Solon, 60 
EPIPOLAE, attacked, X97 

iraEuV?’®’’ 

EUCLEIA, temple of, 98 
EUNOMUfe, 24 
EURYBIADES, 8s 
EUBYCLES, ai 
EURYTIONIDAE, the, 25 
EUTHYDEMUS, 198 
EVANGELIUS, 160 
EXECESTIDES, 52 ; his luunificenet, 
53 ; political talent, 54 

GAIEOCHUS, 23 
GELON, 208 

GERADAs, a saying of, 38 
GONGYLUS 104 
GYLIPPUS, 1941IS00, 2x5 
G VMgASIUM^ihens, the, 23 


GYMN >SOPHISTS, the, 27 

HECALE. 7 . 

HECAlENfe T 
HECALESIAN nies, 7 
HEGESIPYLA, mother of Cimon, t% 
HELANICUS, 9, X5, 19 
HELEN of Troy, X9 
HELOTBS, in Si&ta. 48, 48. x 4 » i 
Athens, 69 
HEODORUS, 16 

HERACLIDES of Pontus, 52, ys, n 
HERCULES bU labours, 4"^ 

HERMOCRA^rES, sent im OxeeOl* Hm 
HERNIPPUS* 83 , ^ 

HBSEOD, the ^ iiotui4iit«dt « 
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f^IPf AKITE, wife of AUbraUei, 93a 
HIFFIASt the sophisti 44 

mppoNicus, S* 

HIPPONICUS, 339 

HOMEUj, Us poems discovered by I.ycor* 

H^liAf tel^le of, 89 
HYPERBOITuS, ^7, *34 
HypPpLYTUS, son of Theseus, 17 
HYPSECHID^, 59 

IDOMENEUS,i> 

INSTITUTIONS of Sparta, 29 49 
IPHACOATES, 975, 990 
IPHITUS,44 
IRENS, thetr duties, 39 
ISADUS, 3w 
ISTHMIAN GAMES, 15 

ASON, his expedition, 18 
UNOofCiiheron,89 

KERATON. alter of, M 

liACEDABMON, anarchy in, 37 ; reforms 
introduced by Lycurgus, s8 
tACEDAIONlANS, their laws, ^ ; 
t;nstoms, 37 ; iearntng, 89 ; discipline, 
^ ; alarmed at the Persians, 87 ; solicit 
&om Athens, 87 

ACUS, at Sici ian expedition, 193, 
dPSACUS, aco 

«^AND, division ot in Sparta, 30 
LAODICE, 9X 

LAWSUITS among Lacedemonians, 45 
LEOBATES* X3X 
LEONUDAS, 313, 3x6, 399 
LEGS, 7 

LEUCTRA, battle of, 300 
LYCOMEOES, king of Scyra, 99 
LYCUROUS, different accounts of his 
birth, 93 ; his lineage, 94 ; saves Chari- 
latus, 95 ; sails to Crete, 96 ; visits Asia, 
96 ; returns to Lacedemon, 97 ; reforms 
the state, 98 ; divides the lands, 80 ; 
abolishes money, 39 ; laws regaraing 
Ibod, 39 ; war, 35 ; education, 35; visits 
3t)e!|c»hi, 49 ; death, 49 ; t bject of his 

iH^ANDE lineage, * ^ ^ education, 
pos; appointed conumuider, 305$ goes 
to Ephesus^ sod; deflats AntiocHus 
3C6 ; at Sardis, 809 : defeats AtlRnian 
fleet, 8x0 ; sails to Athens, 8x3 ; changes 
Athenian gcuremmei^ 4 to 
Thrace, 8x5; his su4%esses, axpjb char- 
acter," 9«4 ; expedition against the 

A^OONXA invaded by Cimon, X4X 
ANTINEA, battle of, 937, 307 
, battfe of JB3 

rslan general, 8s 
87! flghts batth 
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MEDIAN WAR, tbd, an 
MEGACLES, archers of Athen<i, 60, 75 
MEGARA, 5 ; war with Salamis, 57, 163, 

Mi^lC^RTES, rites*in memory of, 15 
MENANDER, 196 

MENEbTHEUS, a demagogue, 20 ; sows 
sedition, 20 

MINERVA OPHLETES, temple of, 33 


MESSABATES, 969 
MESSENA re-estabhshed, 
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METEOR STONES, axx 
METCECIA, 14 
METROBIUS. feast of, X4 
MILETUS, 90 ^ 

MILTIADES commands Athenian forces, 

MiSe?ARUS, 949 
MINOS, 8 
MINOTAUR, 8 
MITHRIDATES, 268 
MUNICHIA, remarks on it, 6x 
MUSIC in Sparta, 43 

NAUSITHEUS,apUot,9 
NAXOS, island of, xx 
NEMEA, 298 
NEOCLES, 103 
NE^'UNE, 3 

NICIAS, resembled^ Crassus, 177 ; his 
popularity, 178 ; his superstition, x8o ; 
fear of the people, 182 ; success in war, 
xSa; opposed by Cleon, X83; makes 
peace with the Spartans, xSjf peace op- 
posed, x86 ; quarrel with Alcibiades, X87 ; 
Sicilian expedulont x88 ; sails for Syra- 
cuse, X9X ; fighting at, x9X‘2oi ; is 
defeated, aoa ; death, 303, 935, 941 
NICEAN PEACE, the, 185 
NURSES, public, 38 

OCHUS.979 
ODEUM of Athens, 157 
CENUS,99 

OLYMPIC GAMES, 384 
OLYMPIODORUS, 91 
0 MPHALE ,4 

OSCHOPHOUIA, feast of, X3 
OSTRACISM of Arisildcs, 84} of rhemts* 
tocles, xaz; of Thucydides, 158 

PAEON, the Amathusian, xi 
PALAN ITDiE, attack Athenians, 7 
PALLAS, brother of ASgeus, 3 
PANASTUS, 83541 


instituted bv Theseus, 

PaIiTHENON, the, 157 

PARYSATIb, 968 

PAUSANIUb, at battle of Platema, 88, 

pik/sai I hislineage, 147; education, 
X48 ^ administers Athens, 150 ; his e 1 > 
quence, 151 ; his munificence, 152 ; 
favours the aristocracy, 159 ; courts the 
people, XS3 ,* rivalry with Cymon, 154 ; 
adorns Athens, X5>, c ntest With ThucyF 
didhs. x£ 8 : projects building ct Oreclail||l 
temples^ x6o ; successes, x6t ; mHitary 
expeditions, 161 ; campaigp agalagf 
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Migara, 163 ; exptditivn to Samos, 164 ; 
his death, 176 ; character, 176, 239 
PHu®AX,9 » / 

PU JfiDRA, becomes wife of Theseus, 17 
PIIALERUM, monuments at, 9 /> 

PHARNABAZUS, 2491 276, 287, 288, 296 
PHAbELI'>, ravaged by Cinion, 13a 
PHERECYDES, 10, 15 ^ 

PHERICLES, the pilot, 9 
PHERIPIIETKS, 5 
PERlPOL'l'AS, 129 
PHILOCHORUS, 9, 15, 32 
PHILOCYPRUS, king of Cyprus, 73 
PHIDIAS, JS7, 170 
PHILOCLEb, 212 
PHtEA, e 
PHCEBIDAS, 298 
PHRYNICHUS, 274 
PHYTALIDAS, the, 13 
PIRjEUS, built, Z19, 298 
PIRITORUS, 18 
PITTIIEUS, 2 

PlblSTRAIJS, 52 j is allowed a guard, 
77 ; usurps Athenian government, 77 
PLATA5A, battle of, 88, 97 ; its conse- 
quences, 87 

POETRY in Sparta, 42 
POLYDOK Ub, his account of Lurcurgus’ 
policy, 3r 

POLYGNOTUS, the painter, 182 
POTIDAiA, 231 
PROCRUSTES, 5 
PRYT'ANEUM, built, 14 
PRYTANES, 24 
PSENOPHIS, 73 

PSYTTALIA, attacked by Aristides, 86 
PYLOS, battle of 183 
PYSANDER, 247 
priTlOPOLlS built, 16 


RHEGIUM, 241 
RHETRiE, the ordinances, 35 
ROMULUS, I 


SALAMia, poem on, 57 
SALAMIS, expedition to, 57 ; battle of, 
85, ii4-xi6 

SARDIS, Themibtocles at, 129 
bCTRON killed, 5 
SCYROS reduced, 135 
SEDITION, law of 
SENATE of Sparta, the, 46 
SENCHIS, the Sake, 73 
SICILIAN expedition, x38, 2^0 
SICILY, 189, 239 
SlLENuS, 223 
SILYBRIA, 2SI 
SIMONIDES, 5. 9 > *4 
SINNIS killed, s 

SPARTA, her institutions, 29-52 ; earth- 
quake at, 142 ; relieved bjj Liiiion, 143, 
163 ; com prohiliitcd, 215 f attacked by 
Thebans, 304 ; decay of, 306 ; change lu 
the laws, 316 

SOCRATES, friendship with Alcibiades, 
229 

SOLON, geneuIog>^^ 52 : manner of life, 
ju \ connection with Thales, 54 ; hU 
Cosiiposition of Salamis, 57 ; expedition 
in<tt Uic Me'»aren«.inns for 


57 : gains the ascendant In Athens, 4MI 
60 

SOLON, expedition with Theseus x 6 
SOUS, 24 ; his deeds, 25 
SPENDON, odes of, 49 
SPERCHIUS, battle of, 2X 
SPHODRIAS, 298 
SPHRAGITIDIES, the 
SPITTIRI DATES, 287 
STAPHYLUS, son of Bacchus, 11 
STATIRA, 269 
SriLLIBES, 199 
STKATONICUS, 51 
SYRACUSE, xQo-iQX ; is attacked, 19a', 
relieved, 194 ; seanght at, 200 


TACHOS, 308 
TEGEjE, the, 90 
TERPANDER, odes of, 49 
THALES, philosopher, 26, 54, 56 
TH ASIANS defeated by Cimon, 140 
THEM A, ceremony of, 179 
THEM ISTOCLES, opposes Aristides, 80 ; 
his administration, 81 ; accuses Aristides 
of peculation, 82 ; at battle of Salamis, 
87, 109-116; at Hellespont, 1x6; his 
family, 103 ; his youth, 104 ; his studie^ 
loa ; excesses, 105 ; ambition, 107 ; his 
public conduct, 108; decrees people ta 
leave Athens, zxi ; anecdotes of, xxg^A 
fortifies Athens, 119 ; builds the Piraeus, > 
1x9 ; is octradsed, Z2i ; his exile, i2x 
in Persia, 123 ; in Sardis, 127 ; his 
death, 128 

THEOPHRASTUS, 77 
THEOPOMPUS, king of Sparta,^ 
TIlERMOPYLiE, battle of, no 
THKSKAN FEASTS, the, 3 
THESMOTHETES, guardians of the 
laws, 72 

THEOCRITUS, 97 
THKSPES, changes form of tragedy, 76 
THESEUS, resembled Romulus, i ; line- 
age, 2 ; goes to Delphi, 3 ; imitates 
Hercules, 4 ; at Athens, 6 ; sails to 
Crete, 7 ; with Ariadne, 10 ; settles 
Altica, 13 ; war with the Ama7ons, 15 ; 
his amours, 18 ; his death, 22, 135 
THRASYBULUS, 225, *50 
THUCYDIDES, 158, 178 ^ 

'J'HYKAfiA, captured by Nicias, xia 
TILE NT! AS, 2^^, 

TIM^US, 24, 5a 
TIMOCREON, «o 

TIMANI RA, 25 ^ 

TIMON, 238 

TlSAMENESj the dr’kier, 

TISAPHt RNES, 270, 285 
TRIPHONiUS, Car of, 96 
TRIPOD, story of, 54, 79 
TYN1>AR1D.‘F1, invade Athens, ao' 
TYDEUS, 256 


WELLS, public, 70 
WILLS, law of, 68 

XANTHIPPUS, 147 
XENOrilEN, 264, 394 
XERXES, invobion of Greece, > 03 , tn 

ibe philosopher, 148 






